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IRISH SEDITION. 

T is possible that the example of Tipperary may be 
followed in other Irish counties and boroughs. As long 
as candidates legally qualified receive even a small minority 
of votes, the seats will not be vacant; nor will it be a cause 
for regret that members who have affected sympathy with treason 
and murder have been formally rejected even by the rabble 
which they flattered. Mr. Heron is entitled to an apology 
for the erroneous statement that he held office under a Con- 
servative Government. He was really Jaw adviser to the 
Castle during Lord Russetu’s Administration, and it may be 
ed that in that capacity he disapproved of sedition and of 
insurrection. He will in the next Session represent a county 
ia which he has only received one-tenth of the votes; and on 
the whole it is convenient that Ireland should, even by means 
of a fiction, take part in the constitutional system of the 
United Kingdom. The Fenians are guided by a sound in- 
stinct in attempting to prevent the legal election of a member, 
but they are fortunately unable to execute their design. For 
the present they must be contented with the opportunity of 
offering an ingenious insult to the nation and to the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps their most cherished triumphs have been 
gained at the expense of their rivals in the art and practice of 
sedition. ‘The brawling priests and the agitators for fixity 
of tenure have in some places suffered the defeat which in 
periods of revolutionary violence always awaits Girondists in 
their conflict with Jacobins, and it is possible that the lesson 
may be useful to them. The comparatively moderate party 
seems to have largely outnumbered the Fenians even in Tip- 
perary, but the professed and open enemies of the English 
Government had the fighting and stonethrowing rabble on its 
side, The mob would be still more determined in its prefer- 
ence of avowed rebels to the mere sycophants of sedition, if 
the real opinions of Irish members were generally known. In 
common with the rest of their countrymen, patriotic repre- 
sentatives of Ireland have a certain sense of humour; and 
they share the ordinary distaste of laymen for the patronage 
of priests. But for the necessity of securing their seats, they 
would, with few exceptions, be open to reason, and willing to 
co-operate in measures tending to the public benefit. If Mr. 
Heron has at any time really desired that insurrection should 
be followed by impunity, his paradoxical opinion is probably 
shaken by the result of the contest in Tipperary. In the 
armed rebellion which is menaced by Fenian journalists there 

would be no legal preferment to win. 

The rebellious newspapers and the Fenian ringleaders have 
probably attained the culminating point of their political 
success. The aggressor necessarily has the advantage in a 
contest as long as no resistance is offered. No practical 
demonstration was needed to prove that treasonable language 
would be carried to excess as long as it was assured of impu- 
nity, Agrarian murders conducted on the system propounded 
bya priest called Ryan, at the Tipperary nomination, are 
almost secure from detection, When anarchy has reached its 
tlimax the patience of England will be exhausted, and the 
administration of the law will, as on former occasions, be 
adapted rather to the actual state of the country than to the 
conventional theory that society is in an ordinary condition. 

e can be no doubt that every respectable and peaceable 
man in Ireland dreads the violence of the disaffected classes 
far more earnestly than he prizes the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of constitutional rights. The only logical conclusion 
of the xhortations of journalists and agitators would be 
the insurrection which they declare to be hopeless. The 

Fenian rising offers no encouragement to the dis- 
affected, and it is possible that many of the demagogues 
Would welcome an interference which would restrain them 

om mischief, and at the same time secure them against 
danger. Mr. Giapstone will be of all Ministers the most 
unwilling to acknowledge, by the use of vigorous measures, 


that long-suffering and anxious conciliation have failed of their 
effect, but he must already have satisfied himself that Pro- 
testant ascendency is not the main or only trunk of the 
Irish upas tree. There is not the smallest reason to fear that 
necessary coercion will degenerate into oppression. Ireland 
without a habeas corpus enjoys an amount of liberty, and even 
of license, which might excite the envy of the disturbers of 
society in less favoured countries. It cannot be essential to 
freedom that civil war should be publicly advocated by 
writers who coolly enter into strategica] discussions on the 
management of future campaigns. It might not be impossible 
for a vigorous Government and a wise Parliament to provide 
for the safety of voters at elections, or to deprive rioters of 
the opportunity of assembling at nominations. If the 
Ministers need an excuse for discharging the plainest of 
duties, they may fairly insist on the necessity of securing a 
tranquil interval in which remedial measures may be passed. 

The projected nominations of convicts at Mallow and 
other places may perhaps throw additional light on the char- 
acter of the internal feud which is beginning to divide the 
Irish populace from their ordinary guides and flatterers. The 
language of the tenant-right agitators has been so extravagant 
that all disaffected persons might have been expected to 
approve of their proceedings. When one or two of their 
meetings were interrupted by Fenian rioters, it seemed 
possible that the conflict might have been caused by some 
accidental outbreak of turbulence, or perhaps by local jealousy ; 
but the squabble which lately occurred at Louth seems to 
indicate a deliberate purpose of compelling the tenant-farmers 
to submit to the system of terror which has hitherto been 
employed against the landlords. The labourers, or rather the 
landless portion of the community, have remembered their 
own existence, when it had been forgotten by nine-tenths 
of the theoretical advocates of a partial agrarian law. In 
the general scramble for the property of others, those who 
are not even fortunate enough to hold a tenancy at will 
propose to share with their neighbours of the class imme- 
diately above them the advantages of repartition; and it 
will be difficult to reject their claim, except by reference 
to the discredited right of actual ownership or possession. 
Mr. Howarp of Bedford has lately reported from observation 
the unhappy condition of farm-labourers in the ig of 
France where land is held in the smallest parcels; and 
perhaps it may have occurred to Irishmen that a perpetual 
entail in favour of occupiers who will require no hired labour 
will not tend to raise the rate of wages. The consequent im- 
pulse which might be given to emigration would perhaps be 
ultimately beneficial, but the agrarian demagogues have pro- 
claimed to willing disciples the doctrine that every Irishman 
has a right to a comfortable maintenance at home. After the 
publication of Mr. Guapstone’s letter the openly rebellious 
faction loudly declared that no social or political grievance 
should be discussed until the convicts were released. At 
Louth the Fenians, still placing the ae | in the first 
rank of their demands, introduced in the second place a claim 
to a Labourers’ Bill, and announced that they would only talk 
of a Tenant Right Bill afterwards. Itis perfectly evident, from 
the course which they have pursued, that they care nothing for 
the prolonged imprisonment of their friends; but it is possible 
that they may be in earnest when they call for an assignment 
of land to the labourer. The ringleaders will adopt any 
clamour which may tend to propagate disorder; and perhaps 
it may be easier to attract followers by the promise of booty 
than to appeal exclusively to their prejudi-cs and their 
passions. 


The intolerant violence of the Fenians at Louth and other . 


places is almost excused by the sycophantic timidity of the 
more moderate agitators whom they silence and supersede. 
Lord Bettew, as Chairman of the Tenant Right meeting, 
was vainly recommended to the indulgence of the mob on 
the ground that he had attempted to save the Manchester 
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murderers from the penalty of their crime. One of the 
resolutions which were to be proposed at the meeting was to 
theeffect that every labourer was to be placed in possession of 
a comfortable house and an allotment of land; but how the 
land was to be peaceably obtained from the present occupiers 
transformed into hereditary leaseholders was, as might be 
expected, not explained. The rioters, if they had listened to 
the promoters of the meeting, would have enjoyed the satis- 
faction of learning that they had frightened them into the 
most deferential insincerity. Lord BretLew, amidst the how- 
lings of the mob, arrived at the singular conclusion that the 
disturbers of the peace “ were neither Fenians nor Nationalists, 
“ but a combination of persons sent there for political purposes 
“ by those in high station.” Lord BrLLew forgot to state 
whether the riot was organized by a combination of Tory land- 
lords, or by Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Cnicuzster Fortescur. The 
language of candidates for popular favour who are outbidden 
and menaced by extreme demagogues is the same in various 
countries on like occasions. Larayetre and the constitutional 
Royalists, when they were persecuted by Republicans, always 
pretended that their adversaries were hired by the Court, and 
‘VerGNiAuD and Peruion, in their turn, attributed the menaces 
of Danton and RopespierreE to the gold of Pirr. The readers 
of M. Louis Buanc’s History may learn even in the present 
day that when the people of Paris were more than ordinarily 
murderous they were not the real people, but the disguised 
instruments of some mysterious power which desired only to 
discredit the Revolution. The Louth emissaries of “the 
“ persons in high station” conscientiously earned the wages 
for which they had probably stipulated. It was in vain that a 
friend of the BeLLew party invoked the memory of ALLEN, 
Larkin, and O’Brien, or that another manager of the meet- 
ing assured a hostile ringleader that they were about to 
discuss the release of the political prisoners. ‘The long- 
established practice of intimidation is applicable to any rela- 
tively peaceable and comparatively respectable society or class. 
The majority of the electors of Tipperary would perhaps 
have approved of the use of threats or violence against 
any candidate who might have appeared in the interest 
of the landlords. Now that they have themselves been warned 
by the Fenian agents against presenting themselves at the poll, 
some among them may perhaps begin to believe in the 
advantages of liberty and order. Fora country which contains 
not only Tipperary and Louth, but the happy districts in 
which Catholics are cautioned against employing Protestant 
tradesmen, Mr. G. H. Moore proposes the remedy of secession 
and independence. It is true that the abolition of English 
rule would effectually destroy the constitutional scruples 
which at the same time embarrass the administration of 
Treland and afford the only hope of future improvement. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP IN THE LORDS. 


As old political friend has reappeared for a moment on 
the stage, and given a chapter of the secret history of 
himself and his party. Lord Matmessury has confided to the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph the real truth about the 
termination of his leadership of the Conservative party in 
the Lords. The Daily Telegraph, in its frank, rapid, off- 
hand way, had stated that Lord Matmessury was deposed 
from his leadership. Now, as the injured ex-leader explained 
to the Editor of this unjust journal, this was peculiarly 
hard upon him. The fact is that Lord Matmessury happens 
to be particularly fond of the Daily Telegraph, and he 
never dreamt he would have been stabbed by Brutus. “ Your 
“journal,” his Lordship writes, “is a favourite of mine,” 
and yet his favourite, as he complains, has formed a “low 
“estimate” of his “ intellectual means.” Now this seems to 
Lord Matmessury hard upon a man who, as he says, found 
favour in the eyes of Lord Dersy. Lord Matmessury has in his 
time been laudatus a laudato viro, and it is trying to find that 
he cannot go down in peace to the grave without his favourite 
journal calmly knocking him off as a well-meaning, prosy old 
—* person of low intellectual means.” Looked at as a con- 
tribution to the biography of modern statesmen, Lord 
Matmessury’s letter perhaps was more interesting as showing 
how much he cherished the Daily Telegraph than as letting us 
know the secrets of his party. The rest of Lord Matmessury’s 
diplomatic and political career is not perhaps much remem- 
bered now, but it wili not be easily forgotten how he came 
forward to uphold grand principles, and with what anxiety he 
warned young attachés not to bore themselves with getting upa 
knowledge of the present and the past when they could get what 
they wanted out of books of reference. Grand principles anda 


Gazetteer were Lord Matmespury’s special choice in old times, 
and the same fine taste, we rejoice to learn, survives in hin 
still. He delights to find, as he may daily find in his favourite 
publication, a combination of the very grandest principles 
with an amount of illustrations from books of reference 
which is we believe perfectly unparalleled, except perhaps 
in the pages of Victor Hugo. <A happier old age can scarcely 
be imagined than that of a nobleman who, having in his day 
received “ a certificate of character from so honest and acute 
“aman as Lord Dersy,” reposes at his ease and has his 
intellectual tastes daily gratified by a highminded, dis. 
cursive, and nearly omniscient newspaper. It was cruel 
to invade this dignified serenity with the cutting as. 
sertion that Lord Matmespury was deposed from the 
leadership of the Conservative peers. For once his favourite 
has strayed from the region of perfect accuracy, and has in 
its wantonness trampled on the feelings of a congenial 
admirer. Lord Matmespury, as with some just indignation 
and much quiet pathos he explains, was not deposed from the 
leadership. The fact is that he resigned just in time. He 
had never meant to go on or to do anything or lead anybody 
except under the protection of Lord Dersy. So long as Lord 
Dersy was there, he had some one to certify for him, and was 
all right. But he never dreamt of walking alone. It was 
always his fixed resolution to retire when Lord Derby did; and 
he accordingly retired, ‘ without consulting any one,” before 
the Conservative peers had to face the diflicult question 
whether, without Lord Dersy to certify for him, Lord Matmes- 
Bury would do to lead them. Politicians’ of all parties may 
surely now agree in owning that Lord Matmessury did just 
what he ought to have done, that he had formed with a highly 
creditable precision a true estimate of his faculties, and that 
he abdicated soon enough to make it impossible to say that he 
was deposed. 

Lord Matmessury resigned in favour of Lord Carrys, who 
certainly is not a person of low intellectual means, and who 
showed great talents for leadership by the bold stroke he 
played last Session, when by his compact with Lord Gray- 
VILLE he got his party out of a great scrape, and when his 
followers came in crowds to the House of Lords, grand in their 
courage against the Commons and their zeal for the Church, 
and suddenly found themselves “dished,” and the whole 
struggle over. But Lord Cairns, it is said, found himself 
obliged to resign his leadership for a cause which will be a 
matter of the sincerest regret to Liberals as much as to Con- 
servatives. ‘The delicate state of his health makes him fear 
that, if he adds political labours to his work as a judge, he will 


not be able to give the country the full benefit of his great 


judicial powers. If this is so, undoubtedly Lord Cairys is 
quite right. His first duty is to think of the administration of 
justice in the highest Court of Appeal, and the judicial 
strength of the Lords is not such as to make it possible to 
spare him. But if he cannot henceforth lead the Conservative 
peers, who is to take his place? ‘The leadership of the Con- 
servative peers is at the present crisis one of the most im- 
portant posts of political life. The Conservatives cannot 
govern, but they can control and modify the action of the 
Government; and they can do this principally by the com- 
mand which their majority in the Lords ensures them. But 
their power is of a kind which itrequires great wisdom, fore- 
thought, and moderation to use so as not to abuse it. If the 
Lords do not resist at all, they sink into the servants of the 
Commons; if they resist too much, they come into collision 
with a force far stronger than their own. If they merely 
cause difficulties and delays they will disgust the public, and 
make a reform of their House demanded, in order that Parlia- 
mentary institutions may not be rendered futile and unprac- 
tical. ‘To manage the Conservative peers properly is a most 
difficult task, and the Conservatives have no one to whom 
they can turn with confidence for the task. It is true that, 
as the Conservative journals point out, there are at least 
two peers belonging to the party of high ability and cha- 
racter, with great fortunes and eminent position, and long Par- 
liamentary experience. It might seemas if either of them 
would do until we remember that these two Conservative 
peers are the present Harl of Dersy and Lord Saissury. 
But neither is really in harmony with the party to which he 
belongs. Whether Lord Dersy is a Conservative at all, and 
will openly join the party now that he is a peer, yet remains 
to be seen; and it is out of the question to suppose that he 
will work in anything like the same groove with the old jog- 
trot clerical party which looks to the House of Lords to defend 
it, and which is one of the great buttresses of the Conservative 
fabric. Last Session the House of Lords, at the instance of Lord 
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gent up from the Commons. Next Session, as the important 
meeting held this week at Cambridge makes nearly certain, a 
much stronger and more sweeping measure will be sent up 
for the Lords to deal with. How would it be possible for 
Lord Dery to stultify himself by gathering up the strength of 
Conservative peers to resist it? Lord Saxissury would be 
much more at his ease in guiding Conservatives on such mat- 

and he would be personally acceptable to Conservatives 
of most shades of opinion. He would also fight the battles 
of his party with almost too much ardour and vehemence. But 
itis necessary that the Conservative leaders in the Commons 
and the Lords shall work together, and have confidence in 
each other. Can old sores heal so soon that Lord Satispury 
should make Mr. Disraewi his confidant, and share his coun- 
sels with the man who he thinks deceived him? or could Mr. 
DisraELt retain his position in the party and the House of 
Commons if the Lords were led by a Conservative peer who 
disliked and distrusted him? Even if this difficulty could be 
surmounted, it may be doubted whether his followers could 
be brought to believe that Lord Sauissury would be as safe 
as they could wish. He has boldly told the Peers that he 
not only would have no objection to a reform of the House 
of Lords, but that he thinks it eminently desirable. He, it is 
obvious, whether the House is reformed or not, will always 
be at the top of the tree; but if his startling views were 
ever carried out, what would become of his humbler followers, 
of the good people of “ low intellectual means” who receive 
thankfully certificates of character, prove acute and honest 
men, and who read their Daily Telegraph with wonder, awe, 
and admiration ? 

If neither Lord Dersy nor Lord Sattspury is accepted as 
the Conservative leader in the Lords, it is obvious that some 
peer of inferior eminence and ability, without any Liberal 
leanings, who goes thoroughly with his party, and whom Mr. 
DiskaELI can trust to work under or with him, must be 
selected. It will be perfectly easy to find such a man. There 
are a dozen peers who all would do tolerably well for the post, 
if it is to be filled on such terms. But the consequence will 
inevitably be, that there will be a third party formed in the 
Lords, without whose assistance the Conservatives will be 


powerless, of whom they will be both proud and afraid, and | 


to whom they will really look for guidance on all critical 
occasions. It seemed last Session as if by the mere force of 
circumstances such a party had been created. For weeks the 
leadership of Lord Cairns was completely in abeyance. That 
section of the Conservatives which carried the second reading 
of the Irish Church Bill was temporarily supreme. Lord 
CarRns, with equal audacity and success, cut the ground from 
under them at last; but it was a stroke that it would not 
be easy to repeat, and it is not certain that any one but Lord 
Camrns could have run the risk, and run it triumphantly. 
Many of the more distinguished, able, and prudent of the Con- 
servative peers would prefer belonging to this third party, which 
would be brilliantly led and would leave their course open 
for the future, rather than throw in their Jot with Mr. Disraei’s 
dummy, and with the ruck of the more frantic Conservatives. 
Lord Matmessury almost persuades himself that he could have 
led the Conservative Lords if he had liked. Let us suppose for a 
moment that this were possible, and let us try to conceive the 
state of things in which Lord Matuzsnury would endeavour 
to lead his party, with thirty or forty of the most eminent Con- 
servative peers—and Lord Satissury and Lord Dersy among 
them—holding aloof from him, watching him, and, we should 
be afraid, laughing at him. It is a picture that must make all 
Lord Matmessury’s friends congratulate him most sincerely 
on having abdicated when he did. It is better to be mis- 
understood by the Daily Telegraph than to lead such a dog’s 
life as Lord Derny’s humble friend would have led if he had 
taken such a burden on him. There can be no question that 
the Conservatives are in 2 position of much difficulty, and 
must be much puzzled to make their choice. Fortunately 
for them, they are in very good spirits just now, and can 
afford to encounter some little embarrassment. They are 
naturally enjoying the success of the great convict in Tipper- 
ary. They have not had anything so delightful, so warming, 
and so bright since Mr. GLapsrone was defeated in Lanca- 
shire. We must own tliat we do not see why the Liberal 
papers should complain of the glee with which the Conserva- 
tives received the tidings of what took place in Tipperary. 
No human beings can resist the pleasure of exclaiming “ we 
“told you so” when misfortunes happen to other people. And 


not that a Fenian has been elected in Tipperary, but that they 
were right in prophesying a state of things in which such an 
event was possible. No Liberal is in the slightest degree affected 
or influenced either by the Tipperary election or by the Conser- 
vative delight and crowing over this insult to the Government ; 
and this is quite enough, without insisting, as some Liberals 
seem inclined to do, not only that the Liberal party should 
have entirely its own way, but that the Conservatives should 
look on in dumb content at the goings on of their adversaries. 


THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


eas is a phrase more used by young ladies than by 
politicians which exactly describes the Speech of Na- 
POLEON III. at the opening of the French Chambers. It 
is “ very nice.” In the variety of useful measures which it 
promises it has some likeness to a Queen’s Speech under a 
Conservative Ministry. When all the world has been 
thinking about Reform, or the Irish Church, Parliament 
is recommended to devote itself to a new Bankruptcy Act, 
and to further legislation against nuisances. In both cases 
the selection of topics is unexceptionable in itself; the only 
objection to it is that it leaves out the only subject about 
which anybody cares to hear. France is to be treated with 
a mild dose of local government. Mayors are not to be 
elected by the Municipal Councils, but they are to be se- 
lected from the Municipal Councils, so that if they do not 
represent the majority in the commune they will at all 
events represent the minority. At Lyons the Municipal 
Council is to be chosen by the inhabitants; at Paris, “ where 
“ the interests of the city are linked with those of the whole 
“ of France,” the duty is too sacred to be entrusted to the 
inhabitants; it will be made over to the Corps Législatif, 
which has already proved its fitness for such a function by its 
enlightened support of M. Haussmann. Cantonal Councils are 
to be created in the rural districts, and fresh prerogatives will 
be granted to the General Councils. A Bill will determine 
what publicfunctions are compatible with a seat in the Chamber, 
though it might have been more to the purpose to be told what 
public functions are incompatible with one. More children are 
to be educated for nothing ; the process of going to law is to be 
made cheaper ; the number of savings’-banks is to be increased ; 
children are to work shorter time; and the humbler class 
of Government clerks are to be better paid. If France were 
at the lowest pitch of political stagnation she might take a 
rational and commendable interest in this legislative pro- 
gramme. Coming just after M. Rocuerort’s election and 
sundry similar excitements, it must be confessed that it falls a 
little flat. In the mouth of a President of a Social Science 
Congress it would be all that could be wished; but for that 
very reason it hardly befits an Emperor at the crisis of a 
revolution. There is not a word about Ministerial responsi- 
bility, about official candidatures, about the arbitrary re- 
arrangement of constituencies, about the exemption of officials 
from legal proceedings, about any one of the subjects which 
have been the common talk of French politicians during the 
last four months. This silence is the more singular because 
the Emperor can have no security that it will answer his 
purpose. Every member of the Corps Législatif has now the 
right of introducing Bills, so that to keep matters out of the 
Imperial speech is not the same thing as preventing their 
being publicly discussed. What the Ministry will not do 
the Opposition can do if they choose, and the omis- 
sion of the Cabinet to anticipate their avowed intentions 
virtually places the conduct of the Session in their hands. It 
is not what the Cabinet is going to do that now interests 
Frenchmen ; their attention is occupied in speculations as to 
what the Left, or the Third Party, is going todo. But, unless 
appearances are unusually misleading, the party which can 
show most courage and most tact in the selection of Parlia- 
mentary business is the party which is most likely to rule 
France—unless indeed she falls into the hands of those who 
eschew Parliaments altogether. That the Emperor can shut 
his eyes to this fact would be inconceivable if it were not 
yoni = inconceivable that he should act as he does supposing 
them to be open. It almost looks as though he had so long 
governed France with a Cabinet of Under-Secretaries that now, 
when they will no longer serve his turn, he has lost the power 
of discerning the change. 
Probably the explanation of the inconsistency lies in the 
first paragraph of the Speech. To describe os heen Con- 


it is quite true that the Conservatives did tell us so. They 
asserted that the destruction of the Irish Church would 
encourage license, be taken as a proof of weakness, excite 
extravagant hopes, alienate friends. They are glad to find, 


sultum as the logical sequence of previous reforms must mean 
| one of two things. Either the Emperor honestly designed the 
changes indicated in his Message of the 28th of June to be 


nothing more than the “ crowning of the edifice,” or he chooses 
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to veil his concessions under a semblance of continuity, that 
they may appear to others merely as the natural development 
of the Constitution of 1852. If the first hypothesis is correct, 
the Emperor understands his own promises in a very dif- 
ferent sense from that attached to them by the rest of 
the world. If the second is the true one, he has 
no longer the resolution to look facts in the face. Neither 
alternative promises well for his management of the difficulties 
which surround him. France will hardly be contented with 
anything short of an absolute break between Personal 
and Parliamentary government. She may be willing possibly 
to have both administered by the same person, but it must 
not be in the same character. Naporeon III. may fill the 
throne at the beginning of 1870 as at the beginning of 1869, 
but he must fill it as a constitutional sovereign. If the 
Emperor never intended to sanction this view, the discrepancy 
between his interpretation of the Senatus Consultum and that 


of the French people cannot be much longer concealed, 
and every step he takes to clear up their misconception | 
will seem like the withdrawal of something already granted. | 
It is more likely, however, that he is quite aware that | 
his old position is untenable, and that his retention of the | 
accustomed phrases is prompted by a simple desire to save | 
his own dignity. If this desire goes no further than words, 
no great harm may come of it. It may be strange that any 
one should find solid pleasure in calling things by their wrong 
names; but so long as the things themselves are changed, a 
reasonable people will not grudge their ruler this trifling 
gratification. In this instance, however, the fear is that the desire 
may not stop short at words. If liberty is to be restored to 
France, the time must shortly arrive when the concessions de- 
manded of the Emperor will be such that no sophistry can 
disguise their significance. Will the Sovereign be as ready to 
give up his prerogative when the surrender is patent to all the | 
world as he has shown himself when it was possible to wrap 
it up in a mist of ambiguous phrases ? 

That the Emperor is prepared to go a considerable dis- 
tance along the path which circumstances and his own past 
failures and hesitations have irresistibly marked out for him, 
we do not doubt. But without in the least questioning the 
sincerity of the statement that in proposing the Senatus Con- 
sultum he “ meant resolutely to inaugurate a new era of con- 
“ ciliation and progress,” it is evident that the Imperial 
willingness to submit to the conditions of this new era may 
greatly depend on the disposition or indisposition of the 
nation to accept it as his free gift. Men whose predominant 
wish is to break resolutely and for ever with the tradition of 
Personal government are not likely to lend themselves 
very kindly to this view of the situation. They will be more 
inclined to take freedom for themselves than to accept it 
gratefully from Napoteon III. It is true that the liberty 
which France desires is “liberty united with order,” and if 
the Emperor confines himself to answering for order he will 
find abundance of support in the country. But when he 
goes on to say, “ Aid me, gentlemen, to save liberty,” 
the country will surely reply in spirit, though not in 
words, Save me from my friends. To us who look on 
from a distance, and who for the most part regard the 
Imperial system as already dead, the enemy whom liberty 
has really to fear may be the socialist democracy. But 
Frenchmen may not unnaturally take a different view. 
Personal government is still present to their eyes; they are 
governed by a Cabinet which represents nothing but a passing 

reference of the Sovereign; they are told to regard the 
qualified liberties they have extorted as the unsolicited gift of 
a superior Providence. When, therefore, they are exhorted to 
“keep at an equal distance from reaction and from revolu- 
“tionary theories,” it will not be strange if they consider the 
former extreme the more immediately formidable, and choose 
to help themselves against the Emperor, rather than to help 
the Emperor against revolution. If this is so, it may be 
somewhat premature to assume that “the more direct partici- 
“ pation of the country in its own affairs will constitute for 
“the Empire a fresh source of strength.” Speaking as 
Englishmen, we must of course feel flattered that the 
Emperor has thought our recent essays at Irish legislation 
worthy of being coupled with the suppression of slavery in 
America and the liberation of serfs in Russia. Let us hope 
that the curt statement, “ England does justice to Ireland,” 
may suggest to him the expediency of enabling some other 
monarch to say, in summing up the triumphs of the century, 
“ Napo.eon does justice to France.” Or has the eldest son of 
the Church grown so unfamiliar with the New Testament, 
that he no longer remembers the moral of the mote and the 
beam ? 


TENANT-RIGHT MEETINGS. 


Sige success of the lawless portion of the Irish in the Tip. 
perary election was immediately followed by a similar 
victory against a tenant-right meeting held in the county of 
Louth. It was a meeting held to advocate proposals which a 
short time ago would have been considered of a very extreme 
character, as they pointed not only to fixity of tenure for the 
tenant, but to a provision in land for the labourer. It was held 
under the auspices of a nobleman long known for his adyo- 
cacy of tenant-right, and it was held at the request of a 
number of farmers and Catholic priests. But the mob 
regarded it as an invasion of their right to determine which 
shall be the pressing question of the hour. It cut across the 
resolution that no remedial measure shall be even discussed 
by Irishmen until the Fenian prisoners are released. The 
amnesty must come first; and even then matters will not, in 
the opinion of the Louth mob, be ripe for the adjustment of 
tenant-right. Previously to that minor topic being agitated, 
all the Irish labourers must have a sufficient grant of land to 
satisfy them. The advocates of this curious claim to 
make Ireland pass through a reign of anarchy and g0- 
cialism before the tenants get justice done them were 
completely successful. They dispersed the meeting, and sent 
home the champions of tenant-right in a state of humiliation 
and despair. Those whom till lately it was said we must 
content, the tenants and the priests, and whose contentment 
we were assured meant the contentment of Ireland, were put 
aside by the victorious party as men with narrow, old-fashioned, 
worn-out ideas not to be permitted to stand in the way of the 
true national policy. This looked as bad a symptom as any 
that has of late been seen in Ireland. The fabric of order 
except by brute force would melt away if the mob were to 
domineer, not only over the Government and the law, and 
magistrates and landlords, but over the priests and the farmers, 
But happily this last stage of wild license and extreme disorder 
appears thus far to have been only locally attained. Subsequent 
tenant-right meetings in King’s County and Roscommon were 
held with success and without disturbance. Obviously, if the 
priests and the tenants find that to preserve their influence and 
their property they must throw in their lot with the Govern- 
ment, there will be two very strong elements of success gained 
for the cause of order. Those who have something to lose in 
character or fortune seem to have been bewildered and sur- 
prised, rather than dismayed, by the unlooked-for burst of 
Fenian lawlessness. The electors of Tipperary begin to 
explain that the election only went as it did because no 
one thought the candidature of the Fenian convict serious. 
The municipality of Cork have peremptorily rejected a pro- 
posal to misapply the funds of the corporation for the 
benefit of the Fenian prisoners. At each of the King’s County 
and Roscommon meetings there were said to be 20,000 
people present. It may be in harmony with a precon- 
ceived notion of the proper size of a good meeting that the 
same round number is taken as representing the attendants at 
each meeting; but at any rate many thousands met and 
discussed tenant-right at their leisure, although the use of 
terms of such pernicious vagueness as a resolution at Ros- 
common, that no Land Bill will be satisfactory which does not 
provide for the protection of the agricultural labourer, may 
show a desire to keep well with the mob in case of danger. 
Still it is evident that a salutary degree of disgust and alarm 
has been inspired by the successes of the mob in Tipperary 
and Louth, and that a large portion of the Irish population 
who have hitherto considered themselves more or less hostile to 
England will now be very glad to see the Government act 
with the vigour and firmness which to English eyes seem so 
imperatively demanded. At the same time a Tenant-Right 
Bill is as necessary a part of the Government programme as it 
ever was. The Irish Land question must be dealt with in 
exactly the same spirit, and withthe same boldness, whether 
Fenian convicts are returned or not. There is nothing 
changed with regard to this question, and we may continue 
to discuss it on its own merits, without reference to the 
passing events of the hour. 

Suggestions for the settlement of the question are made in 
constant succession, and with very various degrees of value, 
although something is to be learnt from almost every pro- 
posal that comes from a person moderately acquainted with 
the subject. To discuss in detail all these suggestions would 
be impossible and unprofitable, but it may be remarked that 
they all bear one of two characters, They are either elastic or 
unelastic. They are either framed so as to allow of varying 
circumstances being met, or they attempt to cut the knot by 
a general measure applied without discrimination. The first 


thing to be settled is which of these two principles is the right 
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one, and it is much more important to decide this than to 
pursue any particular scheme through its details. The un- 
elastic or undiscriminating schemes all come to this, that 
every tenant is to hold at a fixed rent for a considerable length 
of time. The attendants at the ordinary Irish meetings 
generally adopt a formula which makes this holding perpetual. 
Others would make it endure for a very long time, such as 
sixty years; others would limit its duration to thirty years or 
less. But they all agree in putting every tenant in the same 
position towards the landlord for a longer or shorter time. If 
such a general measure were to be adopted at all, the balance 
of advantage seems to be greatly in favour of making the 
right of holding perpetual. If a long term is taken, such as 
sixty years, it evidently amounts to something little less than 

tuity ; while, if a shorter time is taken, the benefit to the 
landlord is illusory. It is impossible to suppose that at the 
end of twenty or thirty years all the tenants in Ireland would 
come under a new state of legal relations and be subject to 
eviction. They would agitate until they got a prolongation 
of the term; and, if so, it would be much better to avoid 
this useless agitation from the outset. But the objections to 
any general measure of the sort seem very strong, and the 
only advantage in them is that Parliament, by a rude sort of in- 
justice, would prevent many questions of great practical dif- 
ficulty from arising. Undoubtedly it will be troublesome 
to distinguish between one part of Ireland and another, and 
between one tenant and another, to lay down the principles 
on which compensation is to be granted, and to indicate the 
conditions on which eviction may take place. It is very 
simple to avoid such inquiries altogether, by giving every 
tenant a right to hold his land for a certain number of 
years. Even then the mode in which the proper rent to 
be paid at the outset is to be calculated is not free from 
grave doubt; but, on the whole, a general measure is very 
simple as compared with one having sufficient elasticity to 
meet various cases. But though it may be simple, it does 
not follow that it is either fair or wise to treat all tenants 
alike, and to guarantee the holding to the tenant for a long 
term or for ever. The object of the Irish Land Bill 
was at the beginning of the discussion said to be to recon- 
cile the law with the facts of daily life; and this seemed a 
good and legitimate object. But the facts of daily life are not 
at all in harmony with a sweeping, general, unelastic measure. 
The position of the tenant varies almost indefinitely in 
different parts of Ireland. In some, he holds under definite 
contracts; in others, he has a saleable right; in others, he 
has a right not founded on anything he has done or paid, but 
on the precarious good nature of his landlord. Nor is it com- 
patible with the adjustment of law to facts to supersede the 
landlord altogether, to cut him out from his own land, to give 
him no power of evicting a bad, useless cultivator, to debar 
him from the opportunity of introducing general improve- 
ments of his estates. So long as he does not violate the 
custom of his district, whatever it may be, he can do all this 
at present, and to deprive him of it would be to introduce a 


vast social change going far beyond that recognition of 


customary law which was said to be the great need of Ireland, 
and the clear due of the Irish tenant. 


The various schemes for dealing with the Irish land on an 
elastic system, capable of being moulded so as to meet the 
great difference of circumstances that as a matter of fact pre- 
vails, are all based on the principle that it shall be possible for 
the landlord, under proper checks, to turn the tenant out; and 
it ought not to be forgotten that in the earlier Irish tenant- 
right meetings this principle was always recognised. Nor has 
it been expressly repudiated by the vague resolutions of the 
later meetings. ‘The first of these checks, on which all are 
agreed, is that the landlord shall pay the tenant enough for 
going out. What is enough is a thorny point, leading to 
numerous differences of theoretical opinion ; but that the tenant 
shall be duly compensated for all he has laid out on the 
farm, for all the improvements he has wrought on it, and that 
it shall be entirely immaterial whether he has or has not got 
the approval of his landlord to what he has done, may be 
taken as axioms which no one now disputes, and which 
will distinguish the new Land Bill from every other that 
has preceded it. It is also asked by many that the land- 
lord should pay for what is called goodwill—that is, that he 
should pay the tenant for the nuisance of having to turn 
out of his holding. Besides this pecuniary check, many 
Writers wish that a sort of official stigma should be put 
on landlords capriciously evicting, and that it should in 
various ways be made exceedingly unpleasant to turn 
tenants out unless for a good reason. But among good 
reasons it seems that most writers include not only bad 


farming on the part of the tenant, or subdivision, or non- 
payment of rent, but a clear and considerable improvement to 
the general value of the landlord's estate, or acts of personal 
hostility from the tenant to the landlord. So far as the materials 
now accessible warrant a conclusion, it seems that the nearest 
approach to existing custom would be to permit the landlord to 
evict the tenant on the mere payment of enough money, and 
to trust that this severe pecuniary check and the pressure of 
social opinion would restrain landlords from capricious evic- 
tions. The great merit of such a principle is, as it appears 
to us, that in nine cases out of ten everything would go 
on just as at present. The tenants would feel safe, but every- 
thing else would be unaltered. If a landlord proposed to 
arrange his relations with the tenant for the future by a lease, 
the tenant would consider whether to accept the lease or to 
continue his existing holding was the most beneficial to him. 
If they agreed, there would be a lease; if not, they would go 
on as at present. Ifa tenant holds under a lease, his position, 
being already determined and recognised, would remain 
exactly as it is now. At the end of the lease he would 
have to go out. If the landlord wished to raise the rent, 
the tenant would consider whether he would pay the in- 
creased rent, or go out and receive his compensation. His 
right to stay till evicted on payment of compensation would 
of course be so far recognised by law that it would pass 
by sale or gift, and his successor would take his place, 
having his title to compensation, and his liability to eviction. 
A bad tenant, one really wasting the land, might be got 
rid of, for it would be cheaper to the landlord to buy him 
out than to have the land permanently deteriorated. If 
the landlord wished to improve the management of his 
estate, to consolidate farms, and so forth, he would have 
to consider most seriously how much these improvements 
would be worth. If they were of small and doubtful value, 
it would never answer to buy out tenants to make them; if 
they were of very great and obvious value, so as to make 
it a good investment to turn out the tenant, it would be 
just to the tenants and advantageous to the State that they 
should be made and that the tenant should be bought out. In 
short, if tenants under leases had to abide as now by the terms 
of their contract, and if the eviction of tenants at will were 
made possible but very expensive, the effect would be pro- 
duced which is produced now where the customary law is 
respected, and Irish land would be held much as it is now, 
except that the tenant would feel that every shilling he put into 
the land was safely invested, and that if he had to go, it would 
be made well worth his while that he should be turned out. 


THE SULTAN AND THE KHEDIVE. 


‘ig quarrel between the Suttan and the Khedive of 
Eayrt would be too little intelligible to be worth dis- 
cussing if it were not attended with a certain practical 
danger. Either disputant has in the English press zealous 
partisans who would deserve gratitude if their arguments were 
likely to induce the angry sovereign or the obstinate vassal 
to withdraw unreasonable pretensions. The advantage in the 
legal contention, as usually happens in similar cases, is on the 
side of the older and superior potentate. The province of 
Egypt is still part of the Turkish Empire, and its ruler owes 
at least a part of his titular dignities to the more or less dis- 
interested favour of the Porte. Though no Western infidel 
knows exactly what a Khedive really is, the title was con- 
ferred and accepted only three or four years ago, as indicating 
a high and yet secondary rank. The more substantial attri- 
butes of the Khedive’s position have been won for him by his 
predecessors against the will of the Suttan. His new title is, 
as honorary distinctions ought to be, a formal recognition of 
existing facts. When Menemet Aut founded the dynasty 
seventy years ago, he succeeded the military Republic of 
the Mamelukes, which had itself only been connected with 
Turkey by a slender tie of feudal allegiance. At that time 
many provincial governors were in the habit of defying the 
Imperial authority for a longer or shorter period. Egypt 
was better fitted than Albania to become a separate kingdom, 
but its rulers never wholly dissolved their relations with their 
feudal sovereign. The son of the Pacua inflicted the severest 
losses on the Greeks during their war of independence, and 
commanded the Turkish fleet in the untoward action of 
Navarino. Menemet Aut perhaps ata later period hoped to 
supersede the descendants of OTHMAN as the chief of Mahomet- 
anism. He conquered or overran a portion of Arabia, prob- 
ably for the purpose of commanding the road to Mecca; and 
he rose in rebellion with the design of adding Syria to his 
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stantinople afforded the Russians a welcome pretext for offering 
protection to the Sctran. The Turkish Empire might have 
been either dismembered or subjected to an upstart dynasty, 
if a less vigorous and daring statesman had directed the 
foreign policy of England. At the imminent risk of war 
with France, and against the opinion of some of his principal 
colleagues, Lord Patmerston stopped Inranm on his north- 
ward march, and drove him headlong out of Syria. 


By the arrangement which ensued on the short Syrian 
campaign, the Viceroyalty of Egypt was made hereditary, 
according to Eastern usage, in the family of Menemer ALI. 
The father of the present Viceroy induced the Porte to apply 
to Egypt the European law of succession, by which the son of 
the preceding sovereign is preferred to the brother. There 
can be no doubt that direct inheritance gives the prince a 
more useful interest in the welfare of his dominions than the 


life tenure which operates as a temptation to carelessness and | 


extortion; but the abandonment of the Oriental custom has 
naturally caused discontent, and some of the intrigues which 
have disturbed the relations between Egypt and Turkey may 
be attributed to personal and domestic jealousies. During 
the Cretan insurrection the Viceroy was required to fur- 
nish military aid to the Porte, and the obligation was 
acknowledged in the despatch of a large body of troops 
to the island; but the Turkish officials complained that 
the auxiliaries afforded no efficient aid, and it was rumoured 
that the agents of the Viceroy were negotiating with the 
insurgents for the cession of the island to Egypt. Since 
that time there have been incessant complaints of the en- 
croachments of the Kuepive on the prerogatives of the 
Suttan, and grave offence was given by the invitation to 
the Sovereigns of Europe to attend the opening of the Suez 
Canal. A potentate with an army, a fleet, and an exchequer 
cannot offer, like an innocuous Lord Mayor, harmless 
hospitalities to Imperial and Royal visitors. The Suntan 
held that the Canal, though it was made by Frenchmen in 
concert with the Egyptian Government, was but a public 
work within his own dominions; and that, if an opening 
ceremony was necessary, the Kuepive ought to attend only in 
a subordinate character. The feeling of irritation was so 
warm that the SuLTan is said to have lost his temper when 
the Emperor of AvstriA endeavoured to persuade him 
to share in the celebration; but as Austria, France, and 
Prussia had sanctioned the pretensions of the Kurpive, the 
festivals at Port Said and Ismailia could not be openly treated 
as the pretext for the outbreak of a quarrel. The angry 
remonstrances which have lately been addressed to the 
ruler of Egypt are founded on his attempts to open diplo- 
matic communications with foreign Governments, and on his 
own independent financial arrangements. According to 
the latest accounts, the KHEDIVE consents to allow his agents 
at foreign Courts to be introduced by the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, but he still declines to submit his Budgets to the Porte, 
or to renounce tiie convenient privilege of contracting loans. 
It is not credible that the Granp Vizier should have threatened 
to punish his contumacy by depriving him of the Viceregal 
throne, or by withdrawing the right of hereditary succession. 
The maintenance of the dynasty is secured, not by the favour 
of the Sutray, nor even by its own power, but by an 
arrangement guaranteed in 1841 by the Great Powers of 
Europe. The Porte may perhaps have a legal right to re- 
store the vicious custom of collateral succession, but probably 
the Vizier’s menaces relate to the valued title which gives 
the ruler of Egypt a higher rank than ordinary provincial 
governors. 

The methods by which the Sutran may attempt to enforce 
lis demands are much more important than the arguments 


contract loans, even if the proceeds were not to be employed 
in the construction of ironclad men-of-war. A borrower jg 
supposed to give some security in the form of general or 
special revenue, and the proceeds of Egyptian taxation belo 
in a certain sense to the Sutran rather than to the Viceroy, 
It is even suggested that in certain contingencies a creditor 
might seize a portion of the soil of Egypt, to the detriment of 
the superior lord; but in ordinary loans the land is not 
pledged for a national debt. All the States of the American 
Union have incurred debts of their own without prejudice to 
the Federal authority, which by late events has been shown to 
be supreme. Whatever may be the result of the present dis- 
cussion, as long as the Viceroy of Ee@ypr has an income he can 
scarcely be restrained from anticipating it, or from mort- 
gaging it to money-lenders. The limits of feudal alle- 
giance, even when it was a universal relation throughout 
| Europe, were always determined by the comparative power of 
| the sovereign and vassal. At this moment the ruler of E 

_is engaged, as an independent Power, in conquering the vast 
| upper basin of the Nile; nor will the savage tribes of the 
interior be required to submit to the Turkish Government, 
| The history of the medieval and modern Roman Empire affords 
| innumerable instances of the necessary compromise between 
legal theories and facts. Kings, Electors, and Grand Dukes 
became practically independent of the Emperor, without re- 
nouncing their nominal allegiance under the ancient Consti- 
| tution. The Kuepive has not yet openly advanced a claim 
| to absolute independence, although it is possible that the 
| Suspicions which prevail at Constantinople may be well 
'founded. Although his impatience of control and dicta- 
tion is not unnatural, a formal and final secession from 
the Turkish Empire would be an act of unjustifiable rash- 
ness. Egypt is not strong’ enough to stand alone, and 
'from its position it must always be liable to the inter- 
ference of European Powers. As long as the Kuepive is a 
vassal he is covered by all the guarantees which the jealousy 
of the Great Powers has provided for the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire. As the ruler of a separate principality he 
could only rely on the patronage of England or of France, 
The prejudice which prevails in some quarters against Maho- 
metanism and its professors might at any time furnish a 
pretext for the dethronement of an Egyptian king. Diplomatists 
ought if possible to impress upon both parties the truth that 
the peace of Europe is infinitely more important than any 
issues which can possibly be raised between Turkey and 


Egypt. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 


E have never doubted, since the successful iaying of the 

Atlantic Cable, that very few years would elapse before 
every civilized town in the world would be in electric com- 
munication with every other. The progress already made 
in this direction is very satisfactory. ‘The second line of the 
Atlantic Company furnished a safeguard against occasional 
interruptions of communication, which, after the habit of 
telegraphing had been acquired, would have been felt as 
serious disasters. The French Cable which has since been 
laid has protected the public against the scarcely less serious 
evil of excessive charges, and we may rest assured that cheap 
and continuous telegraph communication with the whole North 
American continent is secured for ever. A requirement second 
only to that which the Atlantic Cables satisfied still remained. 
India has hitherto been connected with England and the rest 
of Europe by wires which seldom work without days of delay, 
and very frequently speak a wholly unintelligible jargon. 
Beyond India we have not even the pretence of a telegraph 
to China, Australia, or New Zealand. Much however has 
been done, and more has been promised, to supply this want. 


which may be adduced by the Granp Vizier. <Any warlike 
measure adopted by the Porte against Egypt would be a fatal | 
mistake, and it might not improbably result in the disruption | 
of the Empire. The good oflices of the English Government 
have not been wanting to pacify the offended Sovereign, and 
it is believed that the French Emperor has co-operated loyally | 
in the cause of peace. Less than a twelvemonth has passed | 
since the representatives of the Great Powers assembled at 

the Paris Conference to restrain the Greeks from plunging 
into an unjust and wanton conflict with Turkey. In the 
quarrel between two Mahometan potentates there is no 
room for an affectation of sympathy with Christianity and 
civilization. ‘The Kueptve is as heterodox as the SuLTan; 


but he is more powerful than the King of Greece. If 
the question were referred to a court of law, it would pro-, 
bably appear that the Kuepive has no technical right to 


| Bagdad. 


The Russian line which passes by the Sea of Asov through 
Teheran to Bushire will supply an alternative route to the 
very imperfect line which we possess through Turkey and 
It is extremely doubtful whether a really rapid and 
effective service to India will be secured by either of these 
long overland routes, and one of them would, in the event of 
a war with Russia, be available only to our enemies. For- 
tunately the only true course to India, that by Suez and 
Aden, which was accidentally discredited by a failure excus- 
able enough in the early days of submarine telegraphy, is once 
more to be resumed, and we may consider something like 
instantaneous communication certain to be shortly established 
between M. Lesseps’s Canal and the coast of India. We 
shall thus have three lines to Bombay, between ;which we 
are pretty certain to secure reasonably good service if only 
the European system between England and Alexandria, or 
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Constantinople, can be brought into a better working shape. 
At present the delays on the side of Europe are almost as bad 
as the delays in the more barbarous districts through which 
the line pursues its way to the Persian Gulf, and it is 
estionable whether a thorough reform will be effected until 
the ocean line from Falmouth to Gibraltar and Malta shall 
have made us independent of Kuropean complications. This, 
however, is already certain, and our means of intercourse with 
India must within a very short time be as perfect as we could 
reasonably desire. 

This is a great advance to have made, but it is obviously 
only a step to further progress. The extent of our trade 
with China, Japan, and Australia absolutely demands the 
extension of the telegraph to those countries, and already 
enough has been done and promised to leave little doubt 
that this also will be speedily achieved by the efforts of 
private enterprise. One Company is already vigorously at 
work upon a cable which is to connect Ceylon with Penang 
and Singapore, and the stride from the Straits settlements 
to. the coast of Australia, though somewhat long, is par- 
ticularly easy, and may be regarded as certain to follow at 
no distant date. The entire distance from India to Australia 
is about four thousand miles whatever route be taken, and 
some controversy has arisen as to the course which pro- 
mises the best results. One project, which has since been 
abandoned, was to take a deep-sea line straight from Point 
de Galle to Penang; thence by Singapore through the 
Straits of Sunda into the open again; and so with one 
enormous stretch of ocean cable over some two thousand miles 
to Western Australia, with an extension to Adelaide, which 
is already in connexion with the other Australian colonies. 
This scheme involved the necessity of using an extremely 
light cable—a mere core strengthened by a few strands 
of hemp without the usual covering of iron—and the 

jectors satisfied themselves, not without high scientific 
authority, that the strength would suffice for the requirements 
of laying, and perhapseven of picking up. A sanguine hope 
was also indulged that a cable without metallic armour would 
escape the ravages of such animals as might be found in the 
extreme depths of the open ocean. Whether this last an- 
ticipation was doubted, or whether the state of the money 
market was unpropitious, the project was brought out witnout 
success, and has been definitely abandoned. It raised again, in 
a very extreme form, what has long been the standing con- 
troversy between the advocates of deep and shallow lines. The 
objections to very deep-laid lines like the Atlantic Cables are 
obvious enough. It is very costly and difficult—though not, as 
was once supposed, impossible—to pick up and repair a cable 
laid in 2,000 fathoms, and it is even now undetermined how 
many years cables like those to America will retain strength 
enough to bear the grappling process. There are equally 
obvious objections to lines laid in very shallow water, as 
experience has abundantly proved that lines laid within reach 
yof anchors are constantly in danger. It is true that they 
can be easily and quickly repaired if ships for the purpose are 
kept within reach, but in traversing long distances over remote 
seus the inconvenience of frequent breakages would be ex- 
tremely serious. ‘Lhe difficulty can be met by making the 
cables so strong as to resist any violence to which they may 
be subjected, or by maintaining repairing ships within easy 
distance of all portions of the line, 

All these objections, whether to very deep or very shallow 
lines, are mainly questions of expense. A light deep-sea cable 
will cost somewhat less at first than such heavy lines as are 
laid in the Channel; but it will not last nearly so long, as it 
must perish at the first occurrence of a fault after it has been 
80 far weakened by rust and decay as not to bear picking up. 
What the fair term of life of (say) a two-ton cable like the 
Atlantic may be is at present wholly unascertained, and no 
one can do more than guess whether it may last five, ten, 
twenty, or fifty years. A heavy cable of from five to ten tons 
may practically be expected to last for ever, but then, if in 

low water, it may have to be repaired within a certain 
number of years so often as to cost as much as a new cable 
would have done. ‘There is one way out of all these dif- 
ficulties, which all engineers would choose if it were always 
open to them, and that is to lay a good stout cable at a 
medium depth, altogether beneath the reach of anchors, and 
yet much more accessible than if it lay at the bottom of 
the Atlantic, or deeper still at the bottom of the Pacific. 
Something between 50 and 100 fathoms is about the best 
Possible depth for a submarine cable, but unfortunately we 
cannot go from anywhere to anywhere without either exceed- 
ing or falling short of this happy medium. 

To return to the Australian and China projects, the extreme 


deep-sea route has for the present been abandoned; but 
there are still two lines, one if not both of which seems 
likely to be tried. One of these is the course we have already 
mentioned, from Ceylon through deep water to Penang, thence 
in such depth as can be found through the Straits, and 
ultimately by another stretch of deep-sea line to the head of 
Cape Carpentaria, where a junction will be effected with the 
Australian system. A line so iaid out is of necessity light, and 
it seems that a cable not heavier than the Atlantic Cables is 
contemplated. The other route which has been proposed is 
by comparison a shallow-water line. It starts from Calcutta 
instead of Ceylon, and makes its way by the coasts of Burmah 
and Siam to the Straits, keeping always within the one hundred 
fathom line. Then follows, as far as Java, a stretch of still 
shallower water which will require a cable as heavy as those 
in the English Channel. The remainder of the track, with 
the exception of a comparatively short piece of deep water, 
is in medium soundings all the way to Carpentaria. he 
main differences between the two projects therefore are 
that the one is to be a light cable courting deep water 
throughout wherever it can be found, while the other is 
to be a heavy cable seeking medium depths where prac- 
ticable, and meeting the difliculties of shallow water which 
cannot be avoided by the method pursued on the coasts of 
England—that is to say, by laying a cable too strong to be 
broken by any anchor that can lay hold of it. For ourselves 
we should like nothing so well as to see both jines laid. 
Singapore might very reasonably desire to have a cable direct 
to Calcutta, as well as one to the less important centre of 
Ceylon. One only of these is as yet secured, and on the 
other side of the Straits, where the two proposed routes are 
commercially identical, nothing has yet been done. No 
important route ought to be left dependent on the chances 
of interruption to which a single wire is exposed, and it is 
more a question for the projectors than for the public whether 
they will choose a light or a heavy cable, and work through 
deep or shallow seas. One or other, if not both, of the 
contemplated schemes will, we hope, be completed without 
much more delay, so that our fellow-subjects in Australia 
may no longer have to complain that, while England has 
three cables through which to telegraph to America, she has 


| done nothing yet to bring herself nearer to her Southern 


colonies. 


COTTON SUPPLY AND THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


HILE ribbon-makers and silk-weavers are asking for 

protection under the name of reciprocity, the cotton 
manufacturers, with more practical judgment, endeavour to 
obtain an increased supply of raw material. Among other 
local bodies the National Reform Union of Manchester, having 
for the moment no politica! agitation on hand, has devoted its 
attention to the supply of cotton, It is satisfactory to find 
that the heresies of Coventry and Macclesfield are still as 
unpopular’at Manchester as in the days of Mr. Cospen. In a 
lecture on the cotton supply, delivered to the Reform Union, 
Mr. CHEETHAM utterly repudiated the fantastic device of 
reciprocity. As he forcibly remarked, a tax on imported 
silk would not increase the export of cotton; and the com- 
petition of French cotton goods in the English market, even 
if it were not legitimate and beneficial, is insignificant in 
amount. Mr. CureeTHam indeed asserted that the stagnation of 
the trade had nothing to do with tariffs, although the extravagant 
duties imposed in the United States must certainly diminish 
the profits which would otherwise be earned by English 
manufacturers. It is undoubtedly useless to discuss an evil 
when the remedy is entirely out of reach; and the Pro- 
tectionists themselves have never proposed to tax American 
corn and cotton in retaliation for the selfish policy of Con- 
gress. Although the interests of consumers, which ought 
to be almost exclusively regarded, are habitually left out of 
consideration by producers, cotton is too indispensable a 
commodity to be arbitrarily excluded; and the purchasers of 
corn, constituting the entire community, are powerful enough 
to render any revival of the Corn-laws impossible. Even 
in France, where it is universally believed that buyers 
exist for the benefit of sellers, the Bordeaux wine-growers 
are unanimous in their support of Free-trade, not because 
they appreciate the advantage of cheap cotton or iron goods, 
but on the ground that they produce a kind of merchandize 
which must always defy competition. The political economists 
of Manchester have advanced so far as to confine their statistics 
of production entirely to foreign exports. Confident in their 
natural monopoly of the home market, they only inquire into 
the demand for their wares in countries where they -" neces- 
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sarily exposed to unlimited competition. If they could extend 


and cheapen their export trade, they would incidentally increase 
their domestic trade in a still larger proportion. 

The stress which the manufacturers lay on the mere 
quantity of raw material, as distinguished from its price, is 
sometimes perplexing; but bystanders are always liable to 
be puzzled by technical discussions, because the speaker and 
his audience take for granted the facts and propositions 
with which they are habitually familiar. The imports of 
raw cotton and the exports of manufactured goods have once 
more risen almost to the standard of 1860, when the trade 
had reached its highest point of prosperity. In 1868 the 
mills worked for five days and a-half in the week, or within 
half a day of the utmost limit of their capability. It must be 
assumed that there is a demand at home or abroad for the 


goods produced ; and in 1867 the value of exported cotton | 
_Mr. Curernam and his friends only ask the Government 


fabrics reached the large sum of 70,000,000/. It is difficult 
to believe, notwithstanding the complaints of manufacturers, 
that the mills are generally worked at a loss; but the profits 
are probably much smaller than in former times, and the 
elasticity of the trade is repressed by the comparatively 
high price of the goods. While the cost of machinery 
has been perhaps diminished, and while wages have scarcely 
recovered their former level, the price of American cotton 
has doubled since 1860, and the quantity imported has 
been diminished by one half. The proportion which the 
cost of the raw material bears to the whole expense of 
production is well known to the manufacturers, though not 
to the world at large. The additional charge is probably 
distributed between the producer and consumer, with the 
double effect of reducing the rate of profit and of checking 
the demand. With a more abundant and a cheaper supply 
of raw cotton, Manchester would sell a larger amount of 
goods on terms more advantageous both to vendors and to 
purchasers. It is natural that those who possess a special 
knowledge of the subject should examine anxiously the actual 
and possible sources of supply in the hope of discovering a 
remedy for the partial dearth which has outlasted the civil 
war, Their anticipations of the revival of industry in the 
Southern States are not for the most part sanguine, although 
it is possible that small growers may gradually replace the 
deficiency which has been caused by the disorganization of 
labour on the great estates. Slavery may sometimes be 
unprofitable, and it is always cruel and unjust, but it laid 
down cotton at Liverpool for 54d. a pound; and free-grown 
cotton from the same districts costs a shilling. Mr. Cuerruam, 
in his anxious search for cheap labour, denounces the doctrine 
of Matruvs that mankind have a tendency to multiply faster 
than articles of necessary consumption. Although the sound- 
ness of the theory is unquestionable, the sudden withdrawal of 
a million of negro labourers from the cotton grounds fully 
accounts for a diminished supply and for an increased price, 
and it is evidently desirable to procure from more than one 
quarter a commodity which has become indispensable. 


In Brazil the population is scanty; in Queensland labourers 
insist on receiving ten shillings a day ; notwithstanding great 
advantages of soil and climate, Italy has contributed little 
cotton to the English market, although the amount which is 
sold at Marseilles must displace a corresponding quantity for 
which French producers would otherwise compete. Of all 
the nearer sub-tropical regions Egypt has increased the pro- 
duction of cotton most rapidly ; and the Turkish Government 
has been the most enlightened and liberal in responding to 
the applications of the Cotton Supply Association. China and 
Japan have in the course of the discussion not been without 
their respective partisans; but Manchester has found with 
surprise and indignation that the Chinese and their neighbours 
not only reserve their cotton for the dearest market, but 
actually buy it in India when it happens to be unusually 
cheap. After surveying the world, the cotton manufacturer 
always ends by fixing his longing gaze on India. In that 
country there are unlimited lands suitable to the growth of 
the sacred plant, and the people, notwithstanding the great 
rise in wages, have not yet even dreamed of the enormity of 
ten shillingsa day. The primeval slovenliness with which 
for centuries they had grown and prepared the worst cotton on 
the face of the earth has already in some degree yielded to 
the impulse of the English demand. The many millions 
which have since the beginning of the American war been 
paid for Indian cotton have partially reconciled the culti- 
vators to the unwelcome process of improvement. In some 


places American seed and improved implements have been 
uccepted or purchased, and if the change of methods became 
general, it is thought that India alone might provide Lanca- 


shire with a greater quantity of cotton than the whole amount 


consumed in the golden age of 1860. The suggestion tha 
cheap cotton might be produced in Queensland by importeq 
labour from India or China seems to deserve attention; but it 
is not impossible that the English population may, as in othe 


_ parts of Australia, object to the immigration of an inferior 


| race. 


In prosperity or in depression, the manufacturers hayg 
never hesitated in their belief that the consuming power of 
the human race is inexhaustible. There are still hundreds 
of millions of men without shirts; and, if calico wer, 
cheaper, even within the limits of Christendom the demand 
for shirts might well be quadrupled. It is pleasant to megt 
with producers who, when they are dissatisfied, complain 
neither of the exactions of workmen nor of the competition 
of foreigners. With cotton in abundance at sixpence a pound, 
Manchester is prepared to defy and to supply ihe world, 


_of India to use its administrative machinery in promoting 


the growth of cotton. In answer to the objection that it is the 
business of the manufacturers themselves to encourage the cul- 
tivation of this staple, they allege that it is impossible for 
strangers and interlopers to obtain the confidence of the natives, 
The Cotton Supply Association has distributed large quantities 
of seed; and it has urged on the Indian Government the 
construction of several railways which would give access to 
cotton-producing districts. The financial difficulties of the 
Government will impede the construction of public works, and 
the unwillingness of the Indian Government to interfere with 
the details of production might be justified on sufficient 
grounds. If a large portion of the inhabitants of a district 
were induced by otticial influence to devote their lands and 
their labour to the growth of cotton, it might happen that 
some social or economic change would suddenly enable 
American growers once more to undersell all competitors, and 
that the Indian crops would be left on the hands of the 
growers, or only purchased at ruinously small prices. In 
great commercial transactions it is impossible to guard against 
similar misfortunes, but it would be dangerous that the dis- 
appointments of industry should take the form of disaffection 
to the Government. The Secrerary of Strate and the local 
authorities may well afford all proper facilities to agents who 
may undertake on behalf of t] eir employers to encourage the 
production of cotton. The average Indian cultivator, though 
he may be deaf to exhortations, is fully competent to under- 
stand the argument of price. If he can double his income by 
growing American cotton plants, and by packing the cotton 
properly, he will not even object to become honest in his 
dealings with English purchasers. 


AN AMERICAN GHOUL. 


T stages of society develop different forms, as 
of social virtues, so of social vices. Rascality and swind- 
ling are in a state of transition, and if robbery has lost, 
something (we cannot say much) of its old ferocity, it has not 
degenerated in substantial wickedness. Indeed it may be 
generally felt that the roguery of our own civilized times 
exceeds in moral wickedness the barbarous violence of wrong 
which prevailed in a ruder society. When a man was simply 
knocked down, or even knocked on the head, for his purse, 
no other feelings were outraged than very corporeal and mate- 
rial ones. Now an accomplished thief, a superior artist in 
stealing, often contrives to do nearly as much moral as 
physical injury to his victim, A begging impostor, who is 
to all intents and purposes a thief of the worst kind, 
not only robs you of gold, but of peace of mind; he 
takes away not only one’s means of life, but one’s relish of 
life and estimate of virtue itself. A great practitioner in 
the art of swindling adds a new terror to death, and stabs 
the reputation of his victims after they are in the grave. The 
general feelings get hardened after an experience of much 
imposition by a swindler. This state of things has lately been 
illustrated by the detection of a consummate scoundrel, who 
certainly does not exhaust his class, and who has long been 
successfully pursuing the high art of roguery in the United 
States. We lately had a case among ourselves of a swindler 
detected who was in his way an inventor as well as an artist. 
The ingenious gentleman who availed himself of the telegraph 
to try and get fond and trusting mothers to pay the fictitious 
bills of their sons deserves a high place in the records of 
British rascality. His success was not commensurate with 
his conceptions, and a very ingenious and altogether novel 
dodge was rather too clever to succeed. 

The American gentleman—by the way, he is said to be an 
Englishman, a fact which is consoling, as it shows that all 
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smartness is not Transatlantic—Mr. Spracur, who is now 
favouring the world with his edifying confessions from a 
Philadelphia gaol, must have been doing a good business for 
many years. His gains may be reckoned by thousands. This 
SpraGUE seems to have combined two methods of developing 
his peculiar genius. He was a begging-letter writer by 

fession, and as an amateur he practised in forgery. Pro- 
bably it was only to keep his hand in, and by way of re- 
Jaxation, that he took to manufacturing autographs. Forged 
autographs command only a limited market. There are 
not many people in the world like M. Cuastes, who will 
buy any amount of alleged MS. of the most notable men | 
in the world from the first century downwards, who will | 

y their money as he did, and ask no questions as he 
did. Any great literary rogue of this sort,a Lauper or a 
CHATTERTON or an IRELAND or a SIMoNIDES, must have his 
own familiar dupe. Mr. Spracve’s talents were too diversified 
to be confined to the petty work of forging autographs. 
It is quite true that he did produce and did sell fictitious 
autographs of WasnineTon, but then he forged with a differ- 
ence. Being charged with having manufactured the great 
hero’s MS. by tracing paper, he denies the charge; vehe- 
mently, pathetically, even hysterically. He has too much 
respect for the sacred handwriting of WasHINGTON to submit 
it to this indignity, and too much respect for his own honour 
to use his gifts in this mean vulgar way. No; he “has not 
“ prostituted his abilities in that way. He hopes his hand will 
“wither from his arm if he ever does”—and a good many of 
his victims will wish that his right hand had forgotten its 
cunning and withered long ago. He denies the tracing paper, 
but claims to have done his forgeries by the bold artistic 
method of imitation, And what he seems, in a highly proper 
artistic spirit, to regret is that he has got into trouble for some 
of the worst specimens of his art. If he could have been 
imprisoned for a really good forgery he should not so much 
¢are; but to be lagged for such a clumsy work of art as that 
which took in the Washington people is a slur on his talents. 

As we have said, forgery was only Mr. Spracue’s relaxa- 
tion, simple swindling being his ordinary vocation. The 
English begging-letter writer is, thanks to the Mendicity 
Society, tolerably well known, and not better trusted. On 
the whole, his or her range is confined. He assumes various 
disguises, either sex, and, like some botanical specialties, 
sometimes develops an androgynous nature. The begging- 
letter impostor is young and old; is one day afflicted with all 
the horrors of the hospital, an epitome of the lazar-house and 
starvation, or an aged “minister” broken down by spiritual 
labours; and another a forlorn and love-lorn maiden, whose 
young affections have been betrayed by the heartless seducer. 
Somehow this character has been, as they say, blown upon 
among ourselves. It is only with very susceptible gentlemen 
on the Stock Exchange that the “soiled dove” trick can be 
practised with much chance of success; and except in pious 
and credulous circles at Cheltenham the fictitious Stiacins 
does not always net enough to pay his investments in paper 
and postage-stamps. 

Mr. SpraGue hasa deeper knowledge of human nature than 
is possessed by the ordinary domestic begging-letter writer. He 
isa great deal too experienced to make his attacks on the well- 
known philanthropists. He knows that those who head sub- 
scription-lists and support charities—the Miss Couttsrs and 
the Peanopys of the day—keep experts for the express purpose 
of making inconvenient and intrusive examinations into the 
applications for charity which they are daily in the habit of 
receiving. Mr. SpraGue does not invest in a Peerage and 
Court Calendar; his preserve of victims he finds in the 
obituary of the Times. He hits human nature in its most 
vulnerable and amiable spot; and he levies black-mail 
on the widow, the fatherless, and the brotherless, when 
their hearts are wounded by the loss of their dearest and 
nearest relations. With consummate skill he begs when our 
sympathies are softened by personal suffering; and with a 
malignity which fiends might envy, he plants for life a thorn 
in our remembrances of the departed, and extorts money by 
threatening to expose the shame and dishonour of those whom 
we most love, and who are incapable alike of refuting or 
excusing their alleged frailties or sins. From America Mr. 
Spracue has been in the habit of appealing to the widows and 
executors of the English dead, by forwarding, of course to the 
dead person, a fictitious request for assistance—generally for 
renewed assistance —to be sent out to an alleged illegitimate 
child or betrayed victim. These letters are very artfully 
written, and very often sueceed. A widow or a son will do 
anything to shield a husband’s or a father’s memory. It might 
be true; investigation is difficult and painful. The ten-pound 


not forgotten. We must say that this sort of extortion, which 
almost always succeeds, is even more diabolical than another 
modern invention of making immoral charges against the living. 
There the victim has some chance; he has his right hand to 
appeal to, and he may have occasionally sufficient fortitude 
and self-possession to meet his vile assailant. But dead men 
can refute nothing. This sort of thing has long been going 
on, and occasional letters have appeared in the English news- 
papers denouncing it. But it has hitherto not been de- 
tected. Few executors or widows would bear the obloquy, 
or could sustain the expense, of an investigation to be 
conducted across the Atlantic. SpraGcue has fattened on his 
infamous gains. At last perhaps an uninterrupted course of 
success has made him careless; or long practice in pathetic 
appeals has made him exaggerate his style, and betray his 
purpose. Some of his published petitions to “kind, good, 
“and honoured benefactors” pile up the agony rather too 
high, and run somewhat in excess into a pleonasm of ad- 
jectives and adjurations. The interesting, beautiful, and 
deserted youth, dying in a hospital or languishing in a 
penitentiary, is rather too sad a spectacle of suffering. The 
lay-figure is ragged in excess; the blessings, prayers, en- 
treaties and sobs are just a trifle too hysterical. Mr. 
SpraGuE at last overdid his tragedy; and we should say 
that if he had always written as he wrote to “ dear 
“Mr. Hoover” and “kind and honoured Mr. WestLake,” he 
would not have been so successful as he acknowledges him- 
self to have been. That he has great versatility in the 
epistolary art is clear by the contrast between these creeping, 
unctuous, and nauseous appeals, and the plain, sensible lan- 
guage which he places in the mouth of the fictitious re- 
feree, his imaginary Dr. Hawtey.. However, Mr. SpraGur 
is trapped, thanks to the common sense and spirit of an 
English gentleman and the skill of an American detective. 
But the creature still retains his old love for his art. His 
line is now the penitent and injured victim—penitence for 
his successful robberies, and a sense of injury for the “ unjust 
“and cruel procedure ” which he has endured in the matter 
of his unsuccessful forgeries. And really he writes so very 
nicely still, so artfully combines patriotism and pilfering, so 
engagingly enlists the fame of Wasnincron and the possible 
sympathy in America for his amazing sharpness, his delicate 
and refined impudence, and his unparalleled powers of im- 
posture—characteristics not so very undeserving of the admi- 
ration of those among whom Barnum is a success, and gold- 
rigging an institution—that we are not sure after all thai 
Mr. Spracue will not receive in his adopted country the 
somewhat qualified approbation bestowed on the Unjust 
Steward, and that he will be commended for his wisdom—even 
though that wisdom be worldly, sensual, devilish. 


BURNT FINGERS, 


N old proverb says that a burnt child dreads the fire ; if sa, 

the child must be uncommonly astute, and with a power of 
reasoning by analogy in excess of impulsive desire rarely found 
either in children or adults. As a matter of fact, experience alone 
goes a very little way towards directing folks wisely. People often 
say how much they should like to live their lives over again with 
their present experience ; that is, they would avoid certain ific 
pec of the past, of which they have seen and suffered from 
the issue; but if they retained the same nature, though they 
might avoid a few special blunders, they would fall into the same 
class of errors quite as readily, the gravitation of character 
towards circumstance being always absolute in its direction. Our 
blunders in life are not due to ignorance so much as to tempera- 
ment; and only the 7 wise among us learn to correct 
the excesses of temperament by the lessons of experience. To the 
mass of mankind these lessons are for the time only, and prophesy 
nothing of the future. They hold them to have been mistakes of 
method, not of principle, and they think that the same lines more 
carefully laid will lead to a better superstructure in the future, 
not seeing that the fault was organic, and in those very initial 
lines themselves. No impulsive or wildly hopeful person, for in- 
stance, ever learns by experience, so long as his physical condition 
remains the same ; no one with a large faculty of faith—that is, 
credulous and easily imposed on—becomes suspicious or critical 
by mere experience. How much soever people of this kind have 
been taken in, in times past, they are just as ready to become the 
prey of the spoiler in times to come; and it would be sad, if it 
were not so silly, to watch how inevitably one half of the world 
gives itself up as food whereon the roguery of the other may 
wax fat. The person of facile confidence, whose secrets have 
been blazed abroad more than once by trusted friends, makes yet 
another and another safe confidant—quite safe this time, one of 
whose fidelity there is no doubt—and learns when too late that 
one panier percé is very like another panier percé. The speculating 
man, without business faculty or knowledge, who has burnt his 


note is sent out to America, and the affair is concealed, but 


fingers bare to the bone with handling scrip and stock, thrusts 
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them into the fire again as soon as he has the chance. The gambler | ruin; but so long as the impressionable temperament lasts, so lo 


blows his fingers just cool enough to shufile the cards for this once 
only, sure that this time hope will tell no flattering tale, that ravelled 
en 


will knit themselves up into a close and seemly garment, and | oaf make himself the catspaw of the knave, till at last he 


as the liking to do a good-natured action is greater than caution, 


suspicion, or the power of analogical reasoning, so long will the 
has 


heaven itself work a miracle in his favour against the law of | left himself no fingers wherewith to pluck out the chestnuts 


mathematical certainty. In fact we are all gamblers in this way, 
and play our hazards for the stakes of faith and hope ; we all burn 
our fingers again and again at some fire or another ; but experience 
teaches us nothing, save perhaps a more hopeless, helpless resig- 
nation towards that confounded ill-luck of ours, and a weary 
feeling of having known it all before when things fall out amiss 
and we are blistered in the old fire. 

In great matters this persistency of endeavour is sublime, and 
gets a wealth of laurel crowns and blue ribbons; but in little 
things it is obstinacy, want of ability to profit by experience, 
denseness of perception as to what can and what cannot be done ; 
and the apologue of Bruce’s spider gets tiresome if too often 
repeated. The most hopelessly inapt people at learning why they 
burnt their fingers last time, and how they will burn them again, 
are those who, whatever their profession, are blessed or cursed 
with what is called the artistic temperament. A man willruin 


himself for love of a particular plan, for dislike of a certain | 


kind of necessary work, for the prosecution of a certain hobby. 
Is he not artistic, and must he not have all the conditions of his 
life exactly square with his desires, else how can he do good work ? 
So he goes on burning his fingers through self-indulgence, and 
persists in his unwisdom to the end of his life. He will paint his 
unsaleable pictures, or write his unreadable books; his groove is 
one in which the money-paying public will not follow ; but though 
his very existence depends on the following of that paying public, 
he will not stir an inch to meet it, but keeps where he is because 
he likes the particular run of his furrow, and spends his days in 
thrusting his hand into the fire of what he chooses to call the 
ideal, and hisnights in abusing the Philistinism of the world which 
lets him be burnt. And what does any amount of experience do 
for us in the matter of friendship or love? As the world goes 
round, and our credulous morning darkens into a more sceptical 
twilight, we believe as a general principle—a mere abstraction— 
that all new friends are just so much gilt gingerbread, and that a 
very little close holding and hard rubbing brings off all the gilt, 
and leaves nothing but a slimy, sticky mess of little worth as food, 
and of none as ornament. And yet, if of the kind to whom friend- 
ship is necessary for happiness, we rush as eagerly into the new 
affection as if we had never philosophized on the emptiness of the 
old, and believe as firmly in the solid gold of our latest cake as if 
we had never smeared our hands with one of the same pattern 
before. So with love. A man sees his comrades fluttering like 
enchanted moths about some stately man-slayer, some fair and 
shining light set like a false beacon on a dangerous cliff to 
lure men to their destruction; he sees how they singe and burn 
in the flame of her beauty, but he is not warned. If one’s own 
experience teaches one little or nothing, the experience of others 
goes for even less, and no man yet was ever warned off the 
destructive fire of love because his companions had burnt their 
fingers there before him, and his own are sure to follow. It is 
the same with women; and in a greater degree. They know all 
about Don Juan well enough; they are perfectly well aware how 
he treated A. and B. and C. and D.; but when it comes to their own 
turn, they think that this time surely, and to them, things will be 
different and he in earnest ; and so they slide down into the allur- 
ing flame, and burn their fingers for life by playing with forbidden 
fire. But have we not all the secret belief that we shall escape 
the snares and pitfalls into which others have dropped, and among 
which we choose to walk? that fire will not burn our fingers, at 
least so very badly, when we thrust them into it? and that, by 
some legerdemain of Providence, we shall be delivered from the 
consequences of our own folly, and that two and two may be made 
to count five in our behalf? Who is taught by the experience of 


an unhappy marriage, say? No sooner has he got himself free | 


from the pressure of one chain and builet, than he hastens to 
fasten on another, quite sure that this chain will be no heavier 


than the daintiest little thread of gold, and this bullet as light | 


and sweet as a cowslip ball. Everything will come right this 
time that had gone wrong before ; and the hot bars of close asso- 


ciation with an uncomfortable temper and unaccommodating | 


habits will be only like a juggling trick, and will burn no one’s 
heart or hands. 

People, too, who burn their fingers in giving good advice un- 
asked, seldom learn to hold them back. With an honest intention, 


and a strong desire to see right done, it is difficult to avoid | 
putting our hands into fires with which we have no business. | 


While we are young and ardent, it seems to us as if we have dis- 
tinct business with all fraud, injustice, folly, wilfulness, which we 
believe a few honest words of ours will control and annul; but 
nine times out of ten we only burn our own hands, while we do 
not in the least strengthen those of the right or weaken those of 
the wrong. We may say the same of good-natured people. There 
was never a row of chestnuts roasting at the fire for which your 
good-natured oaf will not stretch out his hand at the bidding and 
for the advantage of a friend. Experience teaches the poor oaf 
nothing; not evcu that fire burns, To put his name at the back 


of a bill, just as a mere form; to lend his money, just for a few 
days; or to do any other sort of self-immolating folly, on the 
faithful promise that the fire will not burn nor the knife cut—it 
all comes as easy to men of the good-natured sort as their alpha- 
bet. Indeed it is their alphabet, out of which they spell their own 


| for himself or another. The first doubt of young people is always 
| asource of intense suffering. Hitherto they have believed what 
| they saw and all they saw; and they have not troubled them. 
selves with motives or facts beyond those given to them op 
lying on the surface. But when they find out for themselves 
that seeming is not necessarily being, and that all people 
are not as good throughout as they thought them, then they suifey 
a moral shock which often leads them into a state of practical 
atheism and despair. 
when they first begin to read the book of humanity beyond the 
title-page ; and because they have found specks in the cleanest 
parts, believe that nothing is left pure. They are as much be- 
wildered as horror-struck, and cannot understand how any one 
| they have loved and respected should have done this or that mis- 

deed. Having done it, there is nothing left to love or respect 
| further. It is only by degrees that they learn to adjust and appor. 
tion, and to understand that the whole creature is not necessarily 
corrupt because there are a few unhealthy places here and there; 
but in the beginning this first scorching by the fire of experience 
is very painful and bad to bear. Then they begin to think the 
knowledge of the world, as got from books, so wonderful, so pro- 
found ; and they look on it as a science to be learned by much 
studying of aphorisms. They little know that not the most affluent 
amount of phrase knowledge can ever regulate that class of action 
which springs from a man’s inherent disposition, and that it is not 
facts which teach, but self-control which prevents. After very 
early youth we all have enough theoretical knowledge to keep us 
straight; but theoretical knowledge does nothing without self- 
knowledge, or its corollary, self-control. The world has never yet 
got beyond the wisdom of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s 
advice to the Israelitish youth lounging round the gates of the 
Temple is quite as applicable to young Hopeful coming up to London 
chambers as it was to them. Teaching of any kind, by books or 
events, is the mere brute weapon, but self-control is the intelli- 
gent hand to wield it. To burn one’s fingers once in a lifetime 
is no fault, and tells nothing against a man’s common sense or 
dignity ; but to go on burning them is the act of a fool, and we 
cannot pity the wounds, however sore they may be. The Arcadian 
virtues of unlimited trust and hope and love are very sweet and 
lovely ; but they are the graces of childhood, not the qualities of 
manhood ; they are lovely little finalities, which do not admit of 
modification or expansion; and in a naughty world, to go about 
with one’s heart upon one’s sleeve, believing every one, and accept- 
ing everything to be just as it presents itself, is offering bowls of 
milk to tigers, and meeting armed men with a tin sword. Such 
universal trust can only result in a perpetual burning of one’s 
fingers ; and a life spent in pulling out hot chestnuts from the fire 
for another’s eating is by no means the most useful or the most 
dignified to which a man can devote himself, 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


We. would earnestly recommend to the study of all future 
historians that most instructive of all histories, the Jis- 
tory of a Foundling. The work itself is so admirably composed 
as to be a model to all those compositions which are rather bio- 
graphical than historical; in fact, we can never read a life of 
| Alexander or of Hannibal without regretting that these great men 
were not so happy in their biographers as Mr. Thomas Jones was 
in Henry Fielding. Though the main body of the book, how- 
ever, is rather an example for biography than for history, in some 
of the introductory chapters such sound rules are laid down for 
the composition of history in general that we can only regret that 
| the learned author lived in an age comparatively so late that a 
vast number of histories had been of necessity composed in entire 
ignorance of them. 
| Sound as these rules are in general, they are perhaps more 
strictly applicable to those compositions for the young which go 
under the name of School Histories, These histories are plea- 
' santly supposed to act the part of introducers to the more dig- 
nified works; in fact, they do greatly resemble the chamberlains 
| at some ill-regulated Court, who contrive to render the stay in 
the antechamber so long and so tedious that many an aspirant 
to the Royal presence judges of the master by the servant, and 
gives up his quest in weariness and vexation of spirit. How 
many a writer of histories is there still who, in the words of 
| Fielding, 
to preserve the regularity of his series thinks himself obliged to fill up as 
much paper with the detail of months and years in which nothing remark- 
able happened as he employs upon those notable eras when the greatest 
scenes have been transacted on the human stage. Such histories as these do, 
in reality, very much resemble a newspaper, which consists of just the same 
number of words whether there be any news in it or not. They may like- 
wise be compared to a stage-coach which performs constantly the same 
course, empty as well as full. 
Now a grown-up man, just as he can throw down his news- 
| paper when he finds that though it has the same number of 
words it yet contains no news, so, when he comes across one of 
these histories, can put it aside; but with the poor schoolboy 
the case is different. He, not being able to throw aside the 
particular history which is being imposed upon him, too often 


Many young people give up altogether 
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ends by throwing aside history altogether, and, under the sense of 
weariness raised in him by some miserable compiler, gets a life- 
long prejudice against even great historians. And just as some 
contemptible hillock in the foreground might shut off the Alps or 
the Pyrenees from view, so likewise might some Pinnock or some 
Mangnall keep a man from the knowledge of Gibbon or of Grote. 

It is not at present so much the accuracy of these School 
Histories that we intend to discuss as the method. The exacter 
knowledge of history that now prevails among the leading 
historians has to a certain extent made its way downwards, and in 
many of the compilations that we have inspected we do not 
detect those gross errors which are to be found in similar works 
of the last generation. A history for the young should, in our 
opinion, above all things satisfy two requirements. It should be 
go written as to convey to the reader a lively feeling that the 
people he is reading about once really lived and did actions 
which he should long to imitate or be resolved to shun; and, 
secondly, it should leave him with a strong desire to learn more. 
It does not matter how many facts may be got into one book, 
and how accurate they may be, if they make no impression on 
the reader’s character or give him a sense of weariness. Such 
requirements as these at once raise a school history far above the 
reach of any ordinary book-maker; though unfortunately this 
tribe will never learn its own utter unfitness for its work till men 
of genius are found to follow some recent examples and to 
write for the young books which they can read with interest. 
Jnaccurate as Oliver Goldsmith’s histories may be, they still 
have this one point in their favour, that they were written by 
aman of genius, Moreover, they were written for men, and yet 
can be understood by boys. Simple therefore as they are, they 
are free from all affectation of childishness; they have none of 
that condescension which, however obliging on the part of the 
learned author, excites, we fear, nothing but a feeling of re- 
sentment in the minds of the young. If only an earlier age, 
ignorant of the philosophy of history, could have left us such a 
work as the Greeks had in Herodotus, our difficulties would never 
have existed. As regards the history of one nation, indeed, we are 
so provided. The history of the Jews, at all events, can be read in 
their own chronicles, and it is only the utmost perversity which 
can lead any one to use those execrable productions which are 
impiously called Sacred Histories. But, as regards the histories of 
Greece or Rome, we would rather let a lad make his first aequaint- 
ance with them in the pages of Goldsmith than in those of almost 
any modern author. The great writers of course are above a be- 
ginner, and so are out of the question ; the compilers are perhaps 
within his comprehension, but then they are so lifeless. Now 
Goldsmith shares in the inaccuracy of his age on such a matter as 
the Agrarian Law, and beyond this he is, we fear, guilty of not a 
few inaccuracies which he shares with nobody; but then, as 
Dr. Johnson said, “Goldsmith’s plain narrative will please again 
and again, for he has the art of compiling and of saying everything 
he has to say in a pleasigg manner.” 

Goldsmith’s histories, therefore, in our opinion, compare very 
favourably with such respectable compilations as Dr. Smith’s 
Smaller Histories of Greece and Rome, which may in point of 
difficulty be fairly ranked with them. Dr. Smith has no doubt 
ten times the learning that Goldsmith could boast of, but then he 
has not one-tenth part of the genius. Goldsmith, so long as he 
produced a readable work, was afraid of no omission; while Dr. 
Smith, in his anxiety not to omit any matter of the least import- 
ance, has, in the words of Fielding, too often “been afraid of a 
chasm in his history.” Dr. Smith, in fact, gives a brief, and we 
dare say correct, account of a great many incidents, while Gold- 
smith, though he is not so accurate, gives a full account of a 
comparatively small number of incidents. As an example of this 
we will refer to the well-known story about Aristides’ ostracism, 
which Goldsmith thus narrates :— 

It was on that occasion that a peasant who could not write, and did not 
know Aristides personally, applied to him himself and desired him to write 
the name of Aristides upon the shell by which his vote was given against 
him. “Has he done you any wrong,” said Aristides, “ that you are for con- 
demning him in this manner?” “ No,” replied the peasant, “but I hate to 
hear him praised for his justice.” Aristides, without saying a word more 
calmly took the shell, wrote down his name upon it, and contentedly retired 
into banishment. : 

We do not know that the story could have been better told; 

there is not a word too much, and yet it is not so brief but that it 

would impress a boy’s mind, and, if he had it in him, arouse his 

enthusiasm. Dr. Smith, while not liking to pass over the story 

altogether, gives it, but gives it in such a way as to rob it of all its 
auty 

We are told that an unlettered countryman gave his vote against 
Aristides, at the ostracism, because he was tired of hearing him always called 
the Just. 
It is this kind of compromise between a full narration and total 
omission which renders histories of this kind so uninteresting and 
80 unprofitable. A school-boy may not have received a bad educa- 
tion and yet may be ignorant that Platwa was besieged. If, 
however, he is to learn of the memorable defence of that glorious 
little town, let him read it in the picturesque pages of the author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and he will not willingly forget it as 
long as he lives; whereas, if it is from Dr. Smith’s pages that he 
learns about it, a week or two will be sufficient to eflace it from 
his memory. 

When we turn from Dr. Smith’s works, which are at all events 
4s well executed as a faulty method allows, to the common run of 


school histories, we find not only the particular fault which we 
have already dwelt on, in an aggravated form, but we find it 
united with innumerable others. We have lately had brought 
before our notice one of “ the 360th thousand” copies of Ince and 
Gilbert’s Outlines of English History. We assume as an historical 
fact that this number is correct, and that at least 359,000 copies 
of this valuable work have been sold. If we could only form any 
estimate of the number of copies used in each school, we might 
at once make a calculation worthy of a place in the records of 
the Statistical Society. For let us assume that each school on an 
average has had 100 copies ; it follows that the number of schools 
in which this book is used must be 3,590. That is to say, there 
must be at least 3,590 masters in England who are ignorant 
enough of English history and of the art of teaching to avail 
themselves of the services of Messrs. Ince and Gilbert. We 
sincerely trust, in the interests of humanity, that the advice which 
these gentlemen give has not been commonly followed. They 
recommend that “a reign or a portion of a reign be first com- 
mitted to memory as a lesson.” Why we would not sentence a 
boy, even in a Reformatory, to learn such rubbish as the follow- 
ing :—‘ The telegraph will do what the power of nature has done 
ever since the creation—put a girdle round the globe, an artificial 
one we admit, but wherever it goes its natural parent will look on 
and smile to think how long man has been in doing this,” &c. &c. 
We must say we prefer to all this tine language the somewhat 
bald style of the work in which we ourselves were introduced to 
the history of our country. It erred no doubt on the side of 
brevity ; at all events, to judge from the sole passage which has 
remained in our memory, it was not guilty of redundancy of lan- 
guage, and had some little sense attached to it. Messrs. Ince and 
Gilbert at least might with profit use it as a specimen of style, and 
so we subjoin it for their special behoof :—“ Character of Edward I. 
Edward the First had long legs and was called Longshanks.” We 
fear, however, that the simplicity of such language as that is far 
beyond them; for they do not seem te know the meaning of even 
the commonest words. They tell us that Richard IL. “ was either 
murdered, or more probably starved to death.” We would 
recommend these gentlemen to edit a second edition of Killing no 
Murder, for they seem to have somewhat original notions on the 
subject of the Sixth Commandment. In their account of the Earl 
of Stratlord’s execution they give one of the oddest proofs of his 
great popularity that we have ever happened to meet with; a popu- 
larity, however, which he must, we fear, submit to share with the 
late Mr. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Manning, and many others. “He 
was,” we learn, “a most devoted servant of the Crown, but an 
enemy to the liberties of the people; still he was so popular 
that one hundred thousand persons were present at his death.” 
Most certainly, if we are to estimate popularity by the numbers 
that are present at a man’s death, great heroes in future may with 
the most trifling bloodshed attain greater popularity than fell to 
the lot of a Ceesar ora Napoleon. Instead of causing some half a 
million or so of their fellow-creatures to die, let them cut but one 
throat with their own hands, and they may be as popular as the 
superficial contents of the place of execution allow. Unfortunately 
a recent Act of our Legislature has deprived all future historians 
of a convenient and exact method of estimating the popularity of 
our great men; but there are countries happily left where heroes 
can still show in what estimation they are held. 

The Outlines of English History scarcely deserves any serious 
criticism ; the plan on which it is written is as bad as bad can be. 
In Charles L.’s reign the Petition of Right, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s assassination, and the Ship-money case are actually given, 
not only after the civil wars, but even after the King’s execution. 
No doubt, if it is desired to win any one’s attention to the history 
of some hero’s life, it is no bad way to begin by saying at once 
that he was hanged. Curiosity is naturally excited, and a desire 
is raised to know more of the circumstances that led to such a 
distinguished end. Our authors may possibly justify themselves 
by this plea; however, on the balance of advantages, as the events 
of 1628 led directly to the event of 1649, we prefer to learn 
what was the Petition of Right before we are told of the death 
of the King, which was the direct result of the violation of that 
Petition. 

We hope that the day of such historians as these is nearly at 
an end. Miss Yonge’s Cameos, and Mr. Freeman’s Old English 
History for Children, have provided at all events for the first 
period of our history. We sincerely trust that before long these 
writers will have imitators not unworthy of them, and that 
histories for the young will not be left in future, to men who have 
not even knowledge enough to arrange with skill the materials 
which they have stolen from others. 


THE ORLEANS PASTORAL, 


WO remarkable articles have recently appeared in the AJ- 
gemeine Zeitung, bringing down the account of the situation 

to the present time, in which we seem again to trace the hand of 
“ Janus.” They were evidently written before the appearance of 
Mer. Dupanloup’s last Pastoral, but they bear so closely upon it 
that a few words on their contents will fitly introduce what we 
have to say on the subject. The signs of opposition among 
“‘ Cisalpine” bishops have already seriously alarmed the infallibilist 
faction in Rome, and the plan of getting the Council over in 
three weeks and passing the decrees “ by acclamation” has been 
abandoned. . The transept of St. Peter’s was designed for solemn 
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and formal sessions only, and is, indeed, from acoustic reasons, 
unsuited for anything else ; but it is only at the last moment that 
there has been any endeavour to provide another place for dis- 
cussions. The Fulda Pastoral was so cautiously worded that even 
the Geswitanti among the bishops subscribed it, and the Ultra- 
montane journals found it prudent to accept it as implying that 
the new dogma really possesses the requisite conditions of 
Scriptural and traditional authority there insisted upon. But its 
true meaning was better appreciated at Rome, and the secret 
memorials despatched immediately to the Pope by the Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Bohemian bishops left no room for doubt 
in the matter. It is true that these prelates, like the Bishop 


of Orleans, confine themselves to arguing against the “ oppor- 
tuneness” of the definition, and it may well be doubted if, 
this ground is either theoretically or practically strong enough | 
to be of much avail. It is impossible not to feel the force of | 
Dr. Manning’s crucial argument that, if the doctrine be a part | 
of Divine revelation, the Church ought not to shrink from 
openly proclaiming it from any craven fear of the results. On the 
contrary, the Church should, we think, humble herself in dust 
and ashes for having for eighteen centuries withheld so funda- | 


mental a verity of the Christian faith from her children. ‘The | 
real and only effectual answer, if the bishops would say plainly 


what they evidently think and what is unmistakably implied in 
almost every page of the Orleans Pastoral, would of course be 
that the doctrine is not true, and can therefore never be “ oppor- 
tune.” But it is to be lamented that they have not the courage 
to say so. No doubt the perfect freedom of discussion in Council, 
which the Ultramontane journals talk about so glibly, is rather 
oddly foreshadowed by their fiery denunciations beforehand of | 
any one, bishop or other, who dares to open his lips against their 
cherished programme, as both the Allgemeine and Bishop Dupan- 
loup observe, and as the latter has since experienced. But when 
he can openly tell M. Veuillot in a published letter that ‘if it 
was proclaimed that your doctrines are ours—those of the Church 
—the Church would be placed beyond the pale of civilization,” 
it seems strange that he cannot bring himself to say directly, 
what he clearly thinks, that the infallibilist doctrines are not 
only inexpedient but false. Here, as elsewhere, honesty is the 
best policy. The Civilta and Univers could hardly be made 
angrier, and the force of their opposition would be weakened. 
On their side at least there is no such reserve. The Civilta, 
which declares itself to be “the true echo of the Holy See,” 
has already explained Papal infallibility as extending not only 
to. all conde doctrines, but to whatever concerns the rights, 
discipline, or general welfare of the Church. In other words, 
the whole policy of the Papacy past and future, down to its 
minutest details, would be declared to be the pure expres- 
sion of Divine truth and righteousness. Some of the historical 
consequences of this theory have been traced out by “ Janus,” and 
are again referred to in the Allgemeine. Mgr. Dupanloup reminds 
us that the zealous English convert, Mr. Ward, maintains the 
Pope to be equally infallible when addressing a single individual 
as when addressing the whole Church, while a divine who rejoiced 
in the euphonious name of Albert Pighius argued with merciless 
consistency that the Church would be exposed to serious peril, 
from the difficulty of knowing how to draw the line, if every word 
that falls from his lips is not infallible. In that case the “Table 
Talk” of every Pope should certainly be taken down by a short- 
hand writer, and published periodically or at his decease, as an 
invaluable though somewhat heterogeneous supplement to the 
New Testament. 

The Orleans Pastoral is a luminous and ably written document, 
and will of course carry great weight from the position of the 
author, though its cogency is to our mind somewhat impaired b. 
the reticence on the main point to which we have already referred. 
There is probably little in its arguments which is new, but there 
is much importance in their being publicly urged by the most 
illustrious bishop of the first Catholic nation of Europe, whose 
views are moreover known to be shared as well by the French 
primate as by “a large number of his colleagues both in France 
and elsewhere.” ‘The Bishop begins with a severe though not 
unmerited castigation of the Ultramontane journals, and the Arch- 
bishops‘of Malines and Westminster, for their “ astonishing initia- 
tives” in laying down the law beforehand on a matter of such 
gravity, which the Council should be left to discuss, if it is to be 
discussed, in perfect freedom, without being primed beforehand, 
though these journalists consider it so simple that “ one need only 
know one’s Catechism.” Bossuet, Fénelon, and even Bellarmine, 
therefore, did not know their Catechism. It is not a little 
remarkable that the Bishop makes the formula suggested in 
Dr. Manning’s Pastoral, which he repeatedly quotes in capitals, 
the text of his criticisms. What liberty, asks the writer, is left to 
the bishops if all who take a contrary side are to be denounced 
beforehand as no better than schismatics and heretics? There 
was no syllable, he observes, in the Allocutions announcing 
the Council or the Bull of Indiction to imply that this question 
of infallibility was to be brought forward at all. But then, 
say its advocates, it is a matter of principle. ‘“ What, then, is 
this principle so essential to the life of the Church that it must 
become a dogma of faith, but which she has lived without for 
eighteen centuries?” At the Council of Trent Pius IV. wisely 
ordered his Legates to withdraw the subject from debate, fore- 
seeing the opposition it would provoke, and desiring nothing 
to be ruled but with the unanimous consent of the assembled 


Fathers. There is, again, the case of “the separated commu- 


===> 
nions” to be considered, those 75 million Greeks and go million 
Protestants whose reconciliation is matter of supreme in 

for the Church, and is ardently desired by all truly Catholic 
hearts. If it is difficult to induce them to accept the prim 
of the Pope, it would be the merest mockery to ask them to 
recognise his personal infallibility. The Greeks, with thei 
unshaken reverence for the revived Councils; the Protestan 
with their suspicion of all Church authority; “above all, that 
great England,” would be hopelessly alienated. Nor would the 
political consequences of the definition be less disastrous as pp. 
gards both the Protestant and Catholic States of Europe. [t 
was only by a solemn repudiation of these very doctrines of Pa 
infallibility and the deposing power that Catholic Emancipation wag 
gained in England. Are the pledges then solemnly given to be stil] 
more solemnly retracted? And what of Catholic Governments, if 
we will condescend to look at things as they are, without illusions? 
Most of them are already at open or secret enmity with the 
Church. The notion that tranquillity will at once be restored 
this dogmatic definition—as loudly urged by Archbishop Manning 
—is “the most chimerical of illusions.” Past history is not yet 
forgotten, and if the Popes are infallible now, they of course were 
always infallible. Boniface VIIL., for instance, was infallible in 
claiming absolute jurisdiction over all temporal Governments in 
the Bulls Unam Sanctam and Ausculta, fili, and Paul III., when he 
excommunicated Henry VIII., and absolved all his subjects from 
their allegiance. Bellarmine himself was placed on the Index for 
not maintaining the direct, though he maintained the indirect 
power of the Pope over civil Governments. These extreme 
theories would be implicitly consecrated by a definition of Papal 
infallibility ; as it is, the journals which advocate it brand the oppo- 
site view as atheistic. One cannot help being reminded of Lamen- 
nais’s famous alternative—of which Se was unhappily destined 
to be the living example—“ Ultramontane or Atheist.” 

The theological ditliculties of the new doctrine are at least 
equal to the political. And here, while professing to argue 
against the defensibility of the tenet, the author is, by direct 
implication, engaged in assailing its truth. Any definition would 
be worthless which did not precisely determine what are the 
conditions of an infallible utterance. And here there is an infinity 
of diverse views, from that of Pighius, that the Pope is infallible 
whenever he opens his mouth, to the opinion that he is forced 
first to consult a Council, or at least a Congregation, before 
deciding. And if he must speak ex cathedrd, there are endless 
diversities of theory as to what constitutes an ex cathedrd utterance, 
It is edifying to hear that a living theologian, Phillipps—who, we 

resume, from his name, must be an Englishman by extraction— 

as ruled that the Pope “need not reflect maturely,” nor “ pray 
to God for guidance,” before deciding infallibly! Then, again, 
if the theoretical conditions of a judgment er cathedrd are deter- 
mined, who is to decide the question of fact in this or that case? 
There have been all sorts of disputes about that also, and it seems 
that Mr. Ward has admitted having made some strange blunders 
about it. Is a Pope infallible who decides under the influence of 
fear? The most zealous infallibilists are constrained by history 
to say, Yes. But then why not if he decides from passion or im- 
prudence? (The latter word is significantly italicized.) Still 
more serious are the historical difficulties, which Mgr. Dupanloup 
touches with somewhat trembling hand, feeling no doubt that he 
is trenching very closely on that aspect of the subject which he 
disclaims the intention of discussing. But in referring to the 
notorious cases of Pope Stephen in his dispute with Cyprian, 
Honorius, Liberius, Vigilius, and Pascal II., he does in fuct in- 
dicate the demonstrable falsehood of the whole theory. We 
need not follow him through his amusing exposure of the 
ingenious distinctions drawn between a Pope gud Pope and 
a Pope as “a private dovtor’—an expression, as “Janus” re 
marks, very like wooden iron, When the Bishop goes on to 
speak of the indignity that would be done to the episcopate 
and to all future Councils by the proposed dogma, he can hardly 
fail to enlist the sympathy of many of his brethren. Bishops 
are judges and teachers, he insists; but if there is one sole judge 
and teacher their office as such is superseded, and Councils for the 
future would become superfluous. And again, “ the teaching of 
the Church is a witnessing. Neither Pope nor Church can 
create dogma. They merely attest it. Revelation is a fact; re- 
vealed truths are facts. A doctrinal judgment is at bottom simply 
the attestation to a revealed fact.” ea the maxim, Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. But if the judgment of the Pope alone 
is infallible, no other witness is needed. ‘he infallibility of the 
Church’s witness is intelligible enough ; the infallibility of the Pope 
would be a standing miracle, for which there is no intelligible 
reason. All Catholics believe the infallibility of the Church and 
the primacy of the Pope. To define his infallibility would be “to 
disconcert the faithful, to alienate the East and the Protestants, 
to disturb Governments, to throw a ghastly light on the saddest 
pages of history, to dishearten bishops, to compromise the peace 
of souls, to render the way of salvation more difficult. For what? 
for what interest? for what profit?” Such are the closing words 
of the Bishop’s argument. ‘They are weighty words, no doubt, but 
if his first question is answered, as assuredly it will be answered, 
both at the Council and elsewhere, “In the interests of truth,” 
it is to be hoped that he and those who think with him 
have the courage to make the only adequate, because the only 
honest, rejoinder—“ What you call truth, we know to be a de- 
monstrated falsehood.” 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND WOMEN IN 
AGRICULTURE. 
IL. 


HATEVER be the conclusions to which this Report ma 
W lead, there can be no doubt but that it will be read wit 
eral interest. It may or it may not result in inducing Parlia- 
ment to interfere for the prevention of female labour in the fields, 
or for the enforced attendance of rustic children at village schools. 
But, whether it does or does not involve these consequences, its 
revelations of agricultural life are too varied and too important to 
be neglected or forgotten. In fact, the variety of the testimony 
adduced is fully as striking as its novelty. Its impression as a 
whole is very different from the impression made by any of its 
ts in detail. We have already glanced at the contradictory 
evidence on the subject of female labour. If we were to satisly 
ourselves with the opinions and statements of some of the wit- 
nesses, we Should say that the employment of women in field labour 
was fatal, not only to all decency of language, but to all 
purity of thought and all propriety of conduct. But other testi- 
mony equally authoritative asserts that, although field employ- 
ment is detrimental both to the manners and to the morals of 
young girls working in the company of boys and men, it does 
not injuriously affect the characters of adult and married women, 
except under conditions which are otherwise prejudicial. For 
instance, women who have been brought up wholly to field 
labour as girls, and who in their youth have travelled about with 
gangs, are not likely to be refined in expression or very pure in 
morals. Again, women who have been reared in hovels constructed 
without regard to common decency are necessarily coarse and 
impure. But these, it is evident, are a very different class from 
those Northumbrian matrons whose field labour is only special or 
occasional, and whose earnings go to purchase, not the necessaries, 
but the luxuries of their tidy cottages. And if the witnesses 
who testify to the indelicacy and coarseness of women's “ field- 
talk” knew something of the inner life of factory girls, glovers, 
er-makers, and all those who set up some business of their own 
independently of — control, they would be less disposed to 
throw exclusive blame on outdoor work for evils which are un- 
fortunately common to all kinds of associated labour by which 
the poorer classes earn their daily bread. These evils in the case 
of the female agricultural labourer are patent, obvious, and 
obtrusive. Unlike those of other classes, they are seen and heard 
in the open air. They have, can have, no secrecy or veil. 
The worst of them meet the ear or eye at once. The censure 
which they provoke is provoked by their openness and notoriety 
rather than by their exceptional enormity. Such as they are, 
they are to be regretted; and those who deplore their exist- 
ence will rejoice to learn from this Report that the cause of them 
is undergoing a slow extinction. Women are gradually learn- 
ing that they lose more by leaving their children, homes, and 
household work, than they gain by wages for field-work, except at 
harvesting and such times. A generation or two hence few women 
will be found doing any but light and exceptional work in the 
fields. Even now Englishwomen boast that in the Northernmost 
counties they are not expected to submit to the dirty and ignomi- 
nious drudgery — upon the female farm-servant in Scotland. 
But, supposing this labour to cease, it is a question whether 
delicacy of employment and decency of language will not have 
been purchased at the cost of some hard, rough, but useful 
qualities. The testimony of all the most intelligent witnesses is, 
as we might suppose that it would be, favourable to the salubrity of 
outdoor employment. It is eminently healthy ; it is far healthier 
than household work or sedentary work of any kind. That of 
the mill, of “gloving,” lace-making, or sewing is not to be com- 
pared to it. And the stalwart frames and untiring industry of 
men who plod their routine of unwearied toil on a diet of which 
the oxygen they inhale is the most invigorating element, may 
, -wgaaanas to the hearty constitutions of the mothers who bore 
em. 

What that race is, and how it sometimes lives, may be 
gathered from the following extract. The wife of a Dorset 
peasant thus described her usual food:—‘‘ We don’t have 
a bit of butcher's meat not for half a year. We live on 
potatoes, bread, and pig-meat, and are very thankful if we can 

t a bit of pig-meat; we often sit down to dry bread. For 

est dinner we send out some boiled potatoes and a bit of 
cabbage, and we put a bit of fat to the potatoes.” Another 
Witness says :—“ heir diet is bread and cheese and potatoes, with 
a little bacon in the families that are best off. But for the last 
few years pigs have not been so common.” And the people who 

thus, in the South of England, never use fuel, except at 
meal times, even in the severest winter! Whatever other feelings 
this evidence may suggest, it may at least make us admire the 
heroic endurance of our people. It is possible that Belgian, 
ian, and French peasants fare as badly; in one respect, that 

of bread, even worse. But then they are proprietors, and the 
Consciousness of property is a great stimulus of exertion. Our 
urers give their best labour to others for a mere subsistence, 
and have no support to look forward to in declining years 
except that of the Poor-law. A life consumed in unremunerated 
toil, and crowned with eleemosynary relief, is not exactly the 
life which a wise statesman would devise for the bulk of his 
peasant countrymen. Yet it seems to be the life reserved for 
Many hundreds of men in Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Wilts, and 
Oevonshire. The most thoughtful of the witnesses say that 
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it would be far better if the labourer received higher w 
and saved sutlicient for his future support, instead of depending 
on parochial rates in his old age. But many things concur to 
prevent this desirable consummation. The farmers, as Guardians, 
seem to be recurring to the old system of helping wages by 
rates; the rents are said to be incompatible with higher wages ; 
the natural consequence is that, in the Southern districts, the 
old feeling of honest independence is dying out. There is 
rarely seen there nowadays any of that old pride which the 
English peasant once felt in having brought up a family without 
help from the _— On the contrary, he now thinks it his 
duty to get all he can out of the parish, and often will not con- 
tribute to a benefit fund for fear of losing his claim for parochial 
assistance. 

How is this to be remedied? The remedy, like the disease, is 
complex. Payment of better wages would be part of the remedy. 
But the farmers ask, how can they pay present rents and higher 
wages? ‘The landowners ask, why should they reduce their rents, 
when, for every farm they have to let, there are three or four 
competitors bidding against each other? Again, the evidence 
before us shows too clearly that, did he receive higher wages, 
the Devonshire or Dorsetshire labourer would waste it on innu- 
tritious cider or poisonous beer. If education were extended 
among the labourers they would be in a better position. They 
would save money, they would marry less early, they would have 
fewer children, they would eschew beer, they would be thrifty, 
~~ and independent. The farmers reply that they might 

too independent, and would not be labourers at all. ‘his 
is ible. How great a difference there can be in the con- 
dition of different English labouring peasants is seen by con- 
trasting the Southern with the Northern counties, It is like 
going from one nation to another. After reading about the to 
weekly wages in Dorsetshire or Devonshire, let us look at the 
following picture of a Cumberland peasant’s life: —“The rate of 
wages in this district is very high. A head farm-servant gets 28/. 
a year, with board, lodging, and his washing done for him. Day 
labourers get 18s. a week.” Another witness says :—“I m 
head man 32/. a year” (this man lives with the master), “and he 
ought not to spend more than 6/. or S/.ayear. . . . We 
farmers have great difficulty in keeping our farm-servants in order. 
They don’t like being spoken to; they will snap their fingers at 
you, and walk off, and get another place immediately.” A third 
witness says :—“ The ei of farm-servants are high ; some, but 
not the majority, save. I know an instance of a boy who, soon 
after he became a farm-servant at fourteen, put 10s. into the 
Savings’ Bank. He continued his deposits until they now amount 
to 400/. He is now renting a small farm, keeps two horses, 
and is making money.” Again, take the following evidence re- 
specting North Lancashire. One witness says:—“ The 
are high, averaging for day labourers 18s. a week; the cot 
are good, most of them with sufficient gardens.” Another wit- 
ness says :—“ Our farm-servants are difficult to manage; they 
are very independent, knowing that, if they quit one place, the 
can get another directly. I pay my head man 271. a year, wi 
his board. The other servants are paid according to their age and 

ualifications. They live exceedingly well; meat twice a day.” 
The state of things is nearly as good in the Midland counties and 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of mines and manufactures. 
With such a condition of things, it is wonderful that there is not 
a regular exodus from Devonshire and Dorsetshire into Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland, especially as in these last’ counties 
“labourers are often very hard to get.” We should @ priori 
imagine that in these days of —— tramping the advantages of 
Northern employment would known in the South, and that, 
at any rate, unmarried labourers would hasten to exchange the 
gs. a week and dependence for 18s. and independence. But it 
seems that there are other things beside money which influence 
the emigration of an English peasant. A Lancashire land-steward 
gives this as his experience:—‘* Wages are 18s. a week for 
a common day labourer, or 15s. if employed throughout the 
year, wet or dry. Wages are so high and labour so scarce that 
we anxiously look to every improvement in machinery. Being 
myself a Devonshire man, I tried to induce some labourers 
from the country, who were only receiving 9s. a week, to 
settle in this neighbourhood, where they received nearly double 
those wages; but, after having been e, few months in the 
county, they all returned to Devonshire. They missed their cider, 
and said they could not understand the Lancashire people, nor the 
Lancashire people them.” Yet in the North they might have 
earned money enough to save from, and their children might, 
after twelve years of age, have obtained twice the amount of 
wages they would on a Devonshire farm. 


Tantum cider potuit suadere malorum. 


It is the cider, or the beer, or the familiar publican, or the 
dumplings, or some other local attraction which always prevents 
the average bumpkin from migrating to the more remunerative 
fields of employment. It is sad to think of men starving on 
gs. a week in Devonshire, and refusing to earn twice the amount 
in Lancashire or Cumberland; and all for the love of Devon- 
shire cider! However, cider is not common to a!l the Southern 
counties, and it is to be hoped that the sharper and more energetic 
of these farm lads will seek to improve their fortunes in the 
North. If they are unwilling to move a couple of hundred miles 
northward in their own country, it is quite intelligible that 
they should not relish crossing three thousand miles of ocean. 
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Yet the Southern peasant would improve his condition, and the 
Northern labourer is of the stuff that successful emigrants are 
made of. He would be sure to prosper either in the new or in 
the older settlements of Australia and North America. While he 
is earning at home 18s. a week for honest downright toil, the 
Irish lad is earning 10s. a day by very inferior kind of work in 
California, and slovenly Irish girls, misnamed “ helps,” are earning 
6/. a month with their board at San Francisco. 

It is not wholly unreasonable on the part of Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire farmers to fear that, if their labourers are educated, 
they will exchange the conditions of their English for those of a 
Transatlantic or colonial life. But a little retlection will convince 
them that the same general enlightenment which will attract the 
yesenas from indigence to competence will also supersede manual 
»y mechanical agency in agriculture. Already the best Northern 
farmers are largely employing machinery in place of human labour. 
This custom will extend in time, until only the best-educated 
labourers are required for the management of the machinery. 
Then educated intelligence will be deemed as necessary a quality 
in the farm-labourer as illiterate dependence is now ; and emigra- 
tion will be regarded as the indispensable outflow of a population 
which has been fostered under an obsolete and condemned paro- 
chial economy. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


QUMOUR maliciously whispers that when the (2cumenical 
Council meets, znd when the assembled Fathers begin to 
address one another in the ecclesiastical tongue which is common 
to them all, there will be some difficulty in their understanding one 
another. If there is not exactly confusion of tongues, there is 
likely to be such a confusion of pronunciations that the same 
formule may not always convey the same meaning to every mind. 
The effect on the mind of an unlearned or unbelieving hearer 
might not be wholesome, and on this ground, if on no other, 
the Holy Father has acted discreetly in not welcoming Dr. 
Cumming to the great Synod. Yet possibly Dr. Cumming’s 
difficulty might not be the greatest difliculiy of all. If we 


could for a moment conceive Dr. Cumming speaking in Latin | 


at all, he would doubtless speak in Scotch Latin; and Scotch | } : 
| formed, when y was introduced to express the guttural, « must 


Latin, it is well known, is, as far as pronunciation goes, by 
no means the form of Latin which is likely to be most generally 
unintelligible. For that form we must look nearer home. 
Rumour again whispers that it is an English prelate to whose 
lot it will fall to propose the conversion of the opinion of Papal 
Infallibility from an opinion into a Catholic dogma. Surely 
the choice is dangerous. Archbishop Manning may have learned 
in later times to utter Latin with a genuine Southern utter- 
ance, but if he talks such Latin only as he learned at school 
and college, we can conceive that some Spanish or Italian prelate 
may haply mistake the most orthodox seutiments uttered . his 
lips for some fearful and soul-destroying heresy. The results of 
living in an island are many, and most of them tend to isolate us 
in some way or other from the rest of the world. We pronounce 
divers letters, especially vowels, in a different way from anybody 
else ; and as we pronounce our own tongue in this insular fashion, 
and as we, like other people, pronounce Latin as we prouounce 
our own tongue, we pronounce Latin in such a way that no one 
born in any other part of the world has the least chance of under- 
standing us. 

This difference from all other nations in the way of using a 
possession common to us with all other nations is celeuiiel ly an 
evil. And we ever and anon hear rumours that steps are likely 
to be taken in some of our chief seats of education for correcting 
the evil, and for bringing our practice into nearer conformity with 
the rest of the world. Such a change would undoubtedly be a 
gain, but it is not a change to be set about in hot haste. Some 
improvements are obvious ; nothing is to be said for such a hideous 
practice as calling “amo” “aymo.’ Here we have all the world, 
a perfect consensus gentium, against us, and we have absolutely 
nothing to say for ourselves. But when we get beyond truths of 
this sort which cannot be spoken against, we find ourselves in the 
middle of puzzles of various kinds, First of all, what is the standard 
to which we are to conform? Is it the present practice of any Con- 
tinental nation? If so, which Continental nation are we to choose ? 
There are certainly some points on which we islanders stand all 
alone as opposed to the Continentals ; but we must not forget that 
there are points on which the men of the mainland are by no 
means agreed among themselves, Shall we follow the Italian, 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, or theGerman? We need not seek 
further for diversities, otherwise we should most likely find that 
the speakers of Basque, Breton, Romansch, and Wallachian have 
all different Latin pronunciations of their own, Or shall we cast 
them all aside and pronouncé according to some theory of the 
“ancient pronunciation”? Ifso, what is “ancient”? The mere 
classical scholar will perhaps begin to talk about Cicero and Virgil, 
about the “ Golden Age,” the “ Augustan Age,” or something 
of that kind. The historical study of languages is apt to shake 
the belief in golden ages, and at all events it does not lead us to 
place them in the days of a literature which was almost wholly 
imitative. It might perhaps be hard to find out what was the 
exact pronunciation of Cicero, And if we knew what was the 
exact pronunciation of Cicero, it might not suit those who hold 
that medizval Latin is the right Latin—that the Latin tongue 
went into a caraédpa with Neevius and came out with Prudentius 
—that the hexameter is purely Greek and cannot flourish out of its 
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own tongue—that the true measure of Latium, the land where 
Saturnus lay hid, is the Saturnian metre and no other, and that 
Walter Map and the panegyrist of Frederick Barbarossa give 
us a far truer idea of Saturnian metre than anything to be found iy 
the “Golden Age.” The chances are that Thucydides did not 
pronounce Greek in at all the same way in which Ilomer did, We 
may be still more certain that Cicero and Cesar did not pronounes 
Latin in the same way in which the 
Fauni Vatesque canebant. 

If then we could find out both systems of pronunciation, which 
should we choose ? 

It is not an easy matter to find out how any given language was 
spoken at any given time in past ages. The chances are that pro- 
nunciation will always change, more or less, from generation to gene- 
ration. Our children do not pronounce every word in English exaetly 
as our fathers did. And the state of pronunciation at any given time 
has commonly to be found out, not by any general statement, but 
by a mass of small, unconnected, and incidental evidence—by a 
rhyme, by a pun, by the way in which a foreign word is repre. 
sented, by all kinds of indications of this kind, which it needs 
very wide range of reading and a good deal of acuteness to make 
the most of. We have commonly to go up and down, seekin 
hither and thither for little scraps and hints, and seldom inde 
coming to anything like asystematic account. In one case indeed 
we do get something which, though given in a,purely incidental 
way, does practically come very near to a systematic account. We 
mean the evidence given by Liudprand as to the pronunciation of 
Greek in the tenth century. He gives us examples enough to 
show that the difference between the pronunciation then and the 
pronunciation now must have been almost imperceptible. In fact 
the likeness 1s so near.as to be almost beyond belief, and we are 
driven to theories about Byzantine immobility to account for it. 

Now let us take an instance or two to show the difficulty of 
getting at any uniform pronunciation of Latin. There is no 
reason to suppose that the existing hard sound of the Greek « has 
ever altered. It is hard to see how it can have altered, for pro- 
nunciation does not harden, but softens, so that unless « ever 
was an actual guttural, it could not have been anything but what 
itisnow. At all events, when the present Greek alphabet was 


have been sounded as it has been sounded ever since, except in 
some districts of Greece where an Italian influence has in some 
words brought in the Italian pronunciation. As then « and ¢ are 
used by Greek and Latin writers to express one another, it follows 
that the Latin ¢ was sounded before all letters alike like the Greek 
x—that is, that Cicero was sounded Kikero. No one, we believe, 
would deny this. But all modern nations have agreed to depart 
from the ancient pronunciation, only they have all departed in 
diflerent ways. That is to say, all languages have been atlected by 
the universal tendency to soften the sound of &, only each has 
softened it differently. We thus get in different countries Sisero, 
Chichero, Tzitzero and Thithero ; we nowhere get the true Kikero, 
It is not one of the cases where we islanders have simply to adopt 


an existing Continental pronunciation, Here are various Conti-' 


nental pronunciations, each of them different; and if we take any 
* classical” or “ Augustan ” standard, all of them wrong. It is 
not easy to see why the Germans should have ever forsaken the 
original sound ; in England we must have done it, like so many 
other things, under French influences. But we can hardly blame 
any of the Romance nations for pronouncing what is in truth 
simply the older form of their own speech in the way which has 
gradually become usual in their own dialects of the common tongue, 
Still, if a uniform pronunciation is to be introduced—and to in- 
troduce a uniform pronunciation must be the main reason for 
changing at all—we must call upon all nations alike to give up 
the existing pronunciation, and to adopt one which has been out 
of use for ages. 

It will be no less hard to bring speakers of all nations to an 
agreement as to the sound of the initial j. Looking again to the 
way in which it is expressed in Greek, we can hardly doubt that 
the German pronunciation is right; but here again different 
nations have their own ways, and not only we islanders, but other 
people, will have to knock under, perhaps against their will, if real 
uniformity is to be gained. How also about the Latin initial v? 
Was it sounded like v or like w? Tere the case is not so clear, 
It is most commonly expressed in Greek by ov, but it is sometimes 
expressed by 8, from which fact we again get a little light as 
to the pronunciation of Greek. That is to say, 8 was already 
sounded like v; for it is impossible to believe that Bépéwy and 
Bipyitwe Were meant to be sounded Barrhon and Sirgilios. Se 
again the Latin v is commonly preserved in French ; but ever and 
anon it is turned, like a Teutonic w, into gu, as in guépe and the 
old form guvre for vespa and vipera, and sometimes it actually 
takes the form of w. Vastare, for instance, appears both as waster 
and as guaster (giter), and in Domesday we constantly find 
wasta. ‘Then again the Latin v constantly answered to the lost 
Greek F, and it 1s far more likely that that dropped letter was 
than v. Its loss would be exactly analogous to the loss of the 
initial w in Danish names like Ormand Ulf. On the whole it 
seems more likely that Vergilius—that, we believe, is now held 
to be the correct spelling—was pronounced Wergilius than not. 
Here again is a case in which we are not worse than other folk, 
and where all nations alike would have to correct the error of their 
ways. 

The evil then is admitted; but the remedy is not so easy as it 
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may appear at first sight. * It is not enough for us islanders simply 
to adopt the Continental method. For there are several Conti- 
nental methods, and, if we choose one, we have still to settle our 
relations with the others. It is true that we are further off 
than other people from the common standard—from any common 
standard, that is, chat can be fixed upon, Yet it is simply a 
uestion of degrees of difference. Whatever standard may be 
fixed upon, each nation will have to give up something, to 
unlearn something, to conform on some points to the custom of 
some of its neighbours, and on others to some custom which has 
altogether gone out of use. It would not do, as some might 
hastily think, for all nations to conform indiscriminately to the 


custom of Italy, as the native country of the Latin language. As | 


a matter of fact, Italian has not departed so far from Latin as 
French, Provencal, or Spanish has, But, before this fact, there 
was no presumption in favour of Italy above other Romance- 
speaking countries. 
he Wandering of the Nations, become as strictly Latin-speaking 
countries as Italy. And if in Gaul and Spain Latin had largely 
displaced other languages, and may therefore have been in some 
degree affected by those languages, exactly the same thing had 
happened in Italy. Latin had not had merely to absorb the kindred 
Italian dialects. We must not forget thatalarge part of what from 
the days of Augustus onwards was known as Italy, the larger part 
of the later Kingdom of Italy, was really Cisalpine Gaul, and that 
in Cisalpine Gaul Latin had to displace Celtic just as much as it 
had to do so in the Gaul beyond the Alps. Then it had to absorb 
Etruscan, a tongue perhaps more foreign than Celtic, to say 
nothing of Ligurian, which may well have been Basque. Italy 
then, before experience, has to be put simply on a level with other 
Romance countries. Or perhaps more strictly, it has a presump- 
tion in its favour, but a presumption of quite another kind. 
French, Provencal, Spanish, would doubtless come mainly from 
Latin strictly so called. In Italian there is a chance of elements 
from Oscan or Iapygian. But against this vague change we must 
set the fact that when the Romance languages depart from the 
classical Latin, they commonly depart all in a body. Still Italian 
does, as a matter of fact, come nearer to Latin than other 
Romance languages. Hence there is a certain presumption in favour 
of the Italian pronunciation. Yet, when we look closer into the 
matter, we see that in many cases where we can test the classical 
Latin pronunciation, the Italian departs from it no less than other 
tongues. Any pronunciation on which all nations can agree must 
be a composite and arbitrary pronunciation, not the existing 
pronunciation of any one nation. 

Still something must be done. An English scholar will ever 
and anon come across foreigners with whom Latin is the easiest 
means of communication. But his position in such cases is painful 
and awkward. He can most likely read and write Latin as well as, 
or better than, the man with whom he is talking. “But he has no 
experience in speaking it. And, more than this, he feels conscious 


that, if he pronounces in the only way to which he is used, the 


foreigner will certainly not understand him. He is therefore driven 
at once to speak in a language in which he is not used to speak, 
and also to stop and fumble while he translates every word into 
what he supposes to be the pronunciation of the other man. We 
well remember having thus to talk Latin, slowly and awkwardly, 
with a dignified foreign Churchman who spoke it very fluently. 
Our only comfort was the hope that our Latin, when it did come 
out, came nearer to the standard, whether of Nevius, of Cicero, 
or of Prudentius, than an ecclesiastical dialect which did not 
forbid such formule as “vir bonissimus” and “ constructio 
lapidorum.” 


SIOSPITAL EXTENSION. 


X discussing Iast week the management of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital it was impossible to avoid feeling that hospital 
management in general is a subject ofthe highest possible import- 
ance. The hospital of which we were then speaking may or may not 
be managed to the best advantage, but it is, to say the least, very 
remarkable that if a poor man receives a bodily injury the 
efficiency of the surgical treatment which he undergoes depends 
almost entirely upon the locality where he receives the injury, so 
that he may be said to meet with an accident in a double sense. 
We cannot better illustrate the importance of the question which 
thus arises than by explaining what are the economical conse- 
quences of a bodily injury to a poor man, and it happens that this 
subject has been recently discussed in a letter addressed by the 
Holborn Guardians to the Poor Law Board. The question under 
consideration was as to the limits of the out-door relief to be 
given by Boards of Guardians, and by way of example the case 
is taken of a tailor who has broken his arm. The man is a patient 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he will doubtless receive 
skilful and kind treatment. When he was well he was able 
to maintain himself, his wife, and his five children, but now he 
and they must be maintained by the Guardians or by private 
charity. The Guardians have ordered him 5s. and five loaves 
of bread per week, and they point out to the Poor Law 
Board the impossibility of dealing with the case in any 
other way. It is unnecessary, and clearly unwise and cosily, 
to order the man and his family into the Workhouse, since his 
home would be destroyed and his family pauperized. The 
assistance granted by the Giuardians is not supposed by them to 
be sufficient for all purposes. They say, on the contrary, that 
assistance must be obtained from other sources, to pay the rent and 


Gaul and oj oe had, for a long time before | 


provide the family with nearly everything else but bread. They 
suppose that this family will be driven by distress to work the 
charities around, getting a little here and a little there, to supple- 
ment the parish allowance. We are not now concerned with 
the object of the Guardians’ letter, which was to show that a 
line could not be drawn between public and charitable relief. They 
allege reasons why they carmot give more, while they admit 
that they do not give enough. Our purpose is to consider 
this tailor’s case as affected by the circumstance that he resides 
near to one of the great hospitals. He appears to be an out- 
patient now, and we do not know whether he has ever been an 
in-patient. We presume, however, that his case has been treated 
by the hospital from the first. If there were no hospital, or none 
sufficiently accessible, he must have been treated at the expense 
of the parish. The existence of this hospital has, therefore, the 
effect of diminishing the burden imposed by diseases and accidents 
upon the rates of adjacent parishes. We are fur from under- 
estimating the magnitude of the remaining burden, but why, it 
may be asked, should these particular parishes receive a relief 
which is denied to other parishes equally poor and populous by 
the accident of their local situation ? 

We do not put fhe question as one of justice, but of expediency. 
It is clear that St. Bartholomew's Hospital would not suffice 
for all the existing wants of London, and therefore it may as 
well remain for the benefit of that part of London which now 
resorts to it. But the case of this tailor goes far to show that an 
extension of the hospital system.is demanded. If a man who is 
earning wazes becomes sick or injured, no money can be better 
expended than in getting him well again as quickly as possible. 
And the question whether a man is sick or injured is one that 
hardly admits of difference of opinion, unless indeed in cases 
where injury is alleged to have been received in travelling by 
railway. We all know that there has been of late years a great 
development of the science of “railway spines,” and abstruse in- 
ternal injuries, and shocks to the nervous system. A man may be 
very ill indeed who appears to an uninstructed eye, or even 
to the hasty glance of a hospital surgeon, to be quite well. 
Persons who have been in railway accidents are often dismissed 
from hospital treatment when doctors may be found who think 
that they are still very far from well, and that the one thing that 
is certain to retard or render impossible their ultimate and com- 
plete recovery is any attempt to resume the occupations by 
which they have been used to earn their livelihood. But making 
allowance for the obstinately chronic character of injuries received 
in travelling on railways, and also for the inexpediency, for rea- 
sons obvious to lawyers, of unduly precipitating the cure of 
them, it is still generally true that, wien a working man is ill, the 
best thing both for him and for society is to get him well, and 
the most efficient means of doing this are afforded by the great 
hospitals. ‘The means are efficient as far as they go, but they are 
inadequate to the demand upon them. We do not complain that 
there is an endowed hospital near Holborn and Smithtield, but 
we rather wonder that there are no hospitals endowed or main- 
tained by contributions in districts which have equal need of them. 
The relief of the poor, whether in sickness or in ordinary distress, 
is still capricious and costly. Many get much more than they 
need or deserve, and many get much less. Charitable people are 
so bewildered by the impositions practised on them that they are 
often inclined to bestow their charity only through the medium 
of some hospital or other organization, which they are certain will 
administer it judiciously. There is therefore great facility for 
obtaining voluntary contributions to support hospitals, and medical 
and surgical assistance adequate to all but cases of unusual compli- 
cation may be obtained gratuitously in every district of the 
metropolis and in every important town. The difficulty is much 
greater of starting a hospital than of maintaining one, and it 
deserves consideration whether assistance might not be given out of 
funds raised by local or general taxation towards providing buildings 
in which the work of healing might be carried on by voluntary 
effort. We are not looking at the question in a benevolent or 
religious, but solely in an economical, point of view. We ask 
what is likely to happen to a tailor with tive children who breaks 
his arm when there is no great hospital accessible? That question 
is practically important to every taxpayer. 

Te is to be observed that the medical profession is always ready 
to co-operate in establishing and maintaining hospitals, not only 
out of a spirit of liberality which is beyond all praise, but also 
for the sake of practice, and of the reputation which successful 
practice brings. It is almost universally true that the professor 
of any art had better practise it gratuitously than not at all. 
Excellence in all arts, and especially in that of healing, de- 
pends on opportunities, and wherever there is a well-conducted 
hospital opportunities exist. In the interest of medical science, 
therefore, the system of hospitals‘can hardly be too much 
developed; and if professors of medicine say that St. Bartho- 
lomew’s or any other hospital is not developed as it might be, 
they are entitled to a respectful hearing. We expressed last 
week an opinion that the governors of St, Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital hardly treat the representations of the medical profession 
with as much attention as they deserve, and we might add that 
these governors resemble in this respect the British public of which 
they are average examples. The nation treats the doctors much 
as they are treated by individuals. When we are ill we will do 
anything they tell us, and when we are well we treat them with 
contempt, and grudge the payment of their fees. We promise 
amendment of our physical as of our moral state, and the way in 
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which we perform those promises is well described in the old fami- 
fiar couplet. An outburst of fever or cholera in our great towns pro- 
duces unavailing spasmodic and cestly efforts to do in a @ay what 
should have been done quietly, effectually, and economically in the 
course of years. We acknowledge when too late that the doctors 
gave correct warnings, and we lament that we did not listen to 
their advice. They would have persuaded us, if they could, to 
remove the causes of disease, which is even more evidently 
economical than to cure disease quickly and completely. The 
importance of providing more efficient means of restoring the 
health of useful members of society has been often urged by 
medical writers, and it cannot be urged too strongly. It is seen 
that, although medical and surgical treatment can be applied at 
one of the great hospitals more efficiently than elsewhere, recovery, 
afterit has passed a certain stage, is much facilitated by transferring 
the patient to a more free and wholesome air. Hence the 
desirableness of convalescent hospitals to relieve the wards of the 
great hospitals of cases which have ceased to require special skill, 
and may be left chiefly to nature working under favourable con- 
ditions. There can be no question of the utility of establishing a 
convalescent hospital in connexion with St. Bartholomew’s, and 
if the public were satisfied with the present management of that 
institution, a sum of money adequate to found an establishment 
in connexion with it in the country, might be raised without the 
smallest difficulty. It would also be possible, and might be 
advantageous, to establish in various parts of London branches of 
the chief hospital, as has been done, we believe, in the case of 
Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh. if the management of the 
original institution is good, younger institutions might possibly 
be affiliated to it; but if that management is faulty, they had 
much better be independent. But either way such institutions 
are desirable, and not only for the poorest class of patients, 
but also for that class which can afford to pay something for 
medical attendance. There exist in almost all parts of England 
benefit societies, of which one object is to provide medical attend- 
ance and maintenance for their members during sickness. The 
medical officers of these societies would probably not deny that 
the services which they render might in many cases be rendered 
more efficiently by them as officers of a hospital. It is remarkable 
that this principle of the importance of speedy cure of the work- 
_— was appreciated more readily in Ireland than in England. 
We are told by good authority that the dispensary system of Ire- 
land is the best in Europe, and we believe that it has been to 
some extent adopted by the Poor Law Board in England. It is 
evident, however, that something more than a dispensary is re- 
quired, and it happens that in London the great hospitals supply 
this need. But it ought to be supplied by system, and not by 
accident. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 


FIVHE meeting lately held at Gloucester illustrates at once the 

importance of the recent legislation in regard to middle- 
class aie and the difficulties which it will be necessary to 
overcome. The Commissioners will evidently have to meet a 
good deal of local jealousy, although they may also count upon 
the sympathy of the intelligent classes. It is perhaps just as 
well that this should be the case. It would be a bad omen if the 
proposed reforms did not excite a keen interest in the places more 
immediately concerned, and it would be too much to expect that 
any wide reform can be carried out without offending many in- 
dividuals. That spirit to which we owe the blessings and the 
evils of local self-government, of obstinate adherence to vested 
rights, and of dogged obstructiveness to anybody who proposes 
to interfere with anything, is neither dead nor sleeping ; and it is 
already plain that it has some gallant representatives in the city 
of Gloucester. We must take the good with the evil, and com- 
pound with a good deal of petty prejudice in order to obtain 
the advantages of an awakened public opinion. The Bishop, and 
many of the gentlemen who addressed the meeting, appear to 
have taken a very sensible view of the emergency, and to be dis- 
posed to afford to the Commissioners the local assistance which 
will be essential to a satisfactory working of the scheme. On the 
other hand, one or two opponents appeared to have raised the 
familiar old war-cry of parochial patriotism. One gentleman pro- 
tested in vigorous language against what he called the “ degrada- 
tion” of his school, and declared that nothing on earth should 
induce him to submit to it. Another consented to the formation 
of the proposed Committee on the ground that it was better to 
fight the Commission in a body than in detail. The position 
thus occupied is simple enough, and may be expressed in a few 
definite propositions, A school is not intended to occupy the 
place best fitted to the general interests of education. It is an inde- 
pendent body, responsible to nobody but itself, and with just as 
good a claim against external interference as the owner of any 
ordinary piece of private property. It is as unjust to force reforms 
upon it as to compel a landlord to fix his rents and dispose of his 
estates according to the views of some distant official. Hence 
every Commission, with whatever limitation of powers, must be 
treated as an avowed enemy, and resisted by every means that the 
law will supply. People who take such a ground of opposition 
must be considered as irreconcilables, The Commission has quite 


sufficient powers to make them hear reason in case of absolute 
necessity ; but it is to be hoped, and the general sense of the 
meeting gives good grounds for expecting, that no extreme 
measures will be necessary. If a judicious course is pursued, and 
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local prejudices are treated with every proper tenderness, there jg 
every prospect that the sense of the general good will be enough 
to put down these little ebullitions of unreasonable wrath, 
prompted by a very extravagant idea of the tyrannical measures 
to be anticipated. To say the truth, local feelings have generally 
their full weight even with a powerful Commission, and such a 
body is fully sensible to the impolicy of provoking any un. 
necessary hostility against its action. Probably it would be more 
necessary to encourage the Commissioners to use the powers en. 
trusted to them than to warn them against superfluous vigour, 

The nature of the opposition, and the real need of reform, may 
be easily understood from casting a glance over the Commissioners’ 
Report of the existing state of things in Gloucestershire. It does 
not appear from that Report that there has been any general jn- 
difference to education, or that any gross cases of abuse have existed 
of late years in the management of the schools. A good deal hag 
been done towards providing suitable buildings and sufficient 
salaries for masters. The funds of the endowments, although 
wasted in some instances upon purposes of doubtful utility, have 
not been jobbed or misappropriated to any serious degree. The 
Court of Chancery has in various instances laid down elaborate 
codes of rules for the better management of the schools, and those 
tules are in each case well intended, and have frequently put 
a stop to former abuses. But the evils which are to be found 
everywhere throughout the country are no less conspicuous in 
Gloucestershire. ‘There is that grievous want of concert which 
has reduced our whole system of education to a chaos; and the 
natural consequence is that, whilst in some instances there is an 
over liberal provision for particular classes in particular districts 
of the county, there are great gaps, where no provision, or next 
to none, is made; and funds which might be ample, if well 
managed, are allowed to run to waste oan an easily reme- 
diable absence of co-operation. The formation of the proposed 
Committee will doubtless help to bring this to light, and will 
point out to the local authorities the great advantages which 
may be derived from a judicious use of the powers now entrusted 
to the Commission. 

Thus, for example, if we turn to the Report upon the school on 
behalf of which the protest was made against approaching degra- 
dation, we find it stated that the trustees are desirous to keep up 
the classical character of the school, and are most willing to pro- 
mote its interests. Good buildings and playgrounds have a 
obtained, and provision has been made for prizes and examina- 
tions. It seems, however, that in practice the school has of late 
years been a failure. The number of pupils declined from 105 in 
1863 to 60 in 1866, and a further decline was then anticipated, 
An exhibition to Oxford of 80/. a year, open every fourth year, 
had not been filled up since 1853. The boys at present attending 
the school are not of the class which cares for a classical edu- 
cation, and an intelligent party amongst the inhabitants are i 
favour of making it avowedly, as it is practically, a school 
devoted to a lower branch of middle-class education. Finally, 
we are told, in the words of a local observer, “The school on 
the present plan has not answered any of our expectations. It 
has neither brought people to the town to reside, nor afforded 
a good and — education to the people of the town.” Mean- 
while, it seems that there is another endowed school in Gloucester 
which is highly spoken of as an upper classical school, pre- 
paring for professions, and occasionally for the Universities. We 

y no means seek to pronounce any definite judgment upon 
these facts. It may be that there is room in Gloucester for 
two classical schools, though one is an admitted failure in this 
capacity. It may be that commercial education had best be 
lett to private enterprise, and the amount which might be ap- 
plied to the purpose reserved to maintain a competition between 
two schools of a different class. But certainly there is room 
for inquiry. ‘The statement in the Report lets us into the secret 
of the objection to ‘ degradation.” Obviously the speaker's 
patriotic feelings centred in the Crypt school, and he felt that, 
so long as he was promoting its dignity, even at the expense of 
its utility, he was doing a good action. He probably held that 
it isa sound argument in favour of a school that it attracts, or 
might attract, respectable families to Gloucester. From a national 
point of view, although we have the highest respect for Gloucester, 
we cannot see the importance of bringing respectable families 
there rather than anywhere else, and we should fancy that it might 
be of more general utility to bring education to the respectable 
families. We repeat, however, that this is a matter for inquiry, 
and that, even if Gloucester alone is to be considered, it is worth 
while asking whether the shopkeepers and higher mechanics are 
quite satistied with an arrangement which assigns all the endow- 
ments to the respectable families. Neither do we see, without 
some further information, what is the precise entity which is 
degraded when part of a fund is distributed with a view to the 
interests of the poorer classes, 

We will take an instance or two more. There is a school in 
the Forest of Dean containing twelve boys, none of whom come 
from the immediate neighbourhood, which is thinly populated 
and indifferent to education. An attempt to move it to a more 
favourable situation was lately defeated by legal difficulties, The 
boys have to come from a distance, and frequently spend the day 
in birds’-nesting, nutting, or rabbit-hunting. Those who have 
ponies are “ unavoidably detained at home when the hounds are 
near.” ‘The Inspector remarks that some time ago a meeting was 
held to raise the standard of teaching in the district; and he adds 


that it is obviously desirable to form a central school adapted for 
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fitting youths for responsible positions in the iron and coal works 
of the district. Here, then, is a case in which a small endow- 
ment, now almost wasted, might be available, without hurting 
anybody’s feelings, towards a most desirable object, though, it is 
true, at the expense of depriving a dozen boys of their present 
recreations in the way of birds’-nesting and rabbit-hunting. 
We read of another school that, if it were entirely swept away, 
a National or British School would probably be established, 
giving quite as good an education; and the trustees are anxious 
to provide for superior education suitable for farmers’ or trades- 
men’s sons. This is a case where the existing endowments, which 
might be useful for one class, simply go to save the neighbouring 
roprietors from the necessity of keeping up a school for the class 

low. At the next place mentioned we find a similar result. 
There is ample provision for elementary education; new National 
Schools have been erected, which are sufficiently endowed, and 
which are an ornament to the town. Meanwhile there are three 
considerable endowments, two of which are wasted in supporting 
very indifferent schools, where the education provided is in no 
respect — to that of the National Schools. In one of them 
we are told that the books used were mere fragments, that the 
master had no assistant, and that the building was old and 
dilapidated. In the other the chief part of the boys’ education 
consists in elaborate penmanship, books being provided for 
the upper classes “for the display of elaborate configurations 
of letters.” If these endowments were brought together, some- 
thing might be done towards providing a tolerable system of 
middle-class education. 

We have taken these examples pretty much at random, and 
they indicate very clearly the nature and extent of the work to 
be done by the Commissioners, Without offending any reason- 
able local partialities, and in some cases by simply complying with 
the wishes of existing trustees, they may obviously do much to 
extend and almost to create a system of good middle-class educa- 
tion. Of course it will be necessary,in rearranging the present 
foundations, to apply some funds to lower and some to higher pur- 

s than those to which they are at present applied. A very 
Fttle good sense will show the expediency of submitting with a 
grace to regulations made in the general interest. It is quite 
impossible that a satisfactory disposition of things can be made, if 
every school in every parish in every county of England is to be 
allowed to maintain all its existing privileges. But even a small 
district, such as Gloucestershire, may have its funds so distributed 
as, without either injuring or benefiting other parts of England, 
to provide within it a far more efficient system than has ever yet 
existed. If only the persons concerned will consider themselves in 
the light not even of Englishmen, but of Gloucestershire men, 
rather than as representatives of some infinitesimal corporations, 
they may enable the Commissioners to discharge one fragment of 


their task to the general advantage of the public. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Ix. 

WE are able to congratulate Mr. Boucicault and the public on 
the fact that one of his successful pieces contains no mention 
of death by drowning. ‘The piece called the Long Strike, which is 
now being performed at the Adelphi Theatre, is undeniably suc- 
cessful, and it owes at least part of its success to the truth with 
which it represents some aspects of actual modern life. We do 
not refer to the telegraph-oftice or the steam-engine, which belong 
to the class of inevitable incidents of this author’s pieces; but to 
the characters of Noah Learoyd and his daughter, and still more 
to that of Mr. Moneypenny the —- There is, indeed, the 
same dearth of language suitable to exalted or pathetic sentiment 
which marks all the pieces of this author. Whenever Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s characters become heroic, and still more whenever they 
me religious, we begin earnestly to desire that they would 
group themselves and bring down the curtain. To quote or nearly 
quote the Bible, or to engage in prayer, are intellectual efforts to 
which we do not think that this author’s genius is well adapted, 
and we would venture to suggest that, as Mr. Boucicault is doing 
& great business as a dramatist, he should contract with some 
writer less famous, but more competent in this department than 
himself, to supply pious conversation for his plays. It might be 
mentioned in the bills that the new scenery is by Mr. Jones, 
the fashionable dresses by Mrs. Smith, and the morality and 
teligion, which are warranted genuine and of the best quality, 
by Mr. Brown. People who are in a —_ way of trade 
usually find that it pays them best to deal only in commodities 
which they have special facilities for producing. The silk- 
weavers of England can manufacture a useful article, but in 
taste and colour they fall behind the silk-weavers of France. 
The fault may be in themselves or in the circumstances 
under which they work, but there is a fault; and so there 
is a fault of constitution or atmosphere which prevents Mr. 
Boucicault from manufacturing the highest kind of dramatic 
composition. He had better labour as a playwright, and leave 
poetry to those for whom nature meant it. Elevated sentiment is 
Very well, provided a man be “ in a concatenation accordingly,” 
which Mr. Boucicault is not. There is a scene in the Long Strike 
where Noah Learoyd shoots at a man who holds his daughter in 
isarms. Both man and girl drop with a sounding smack on the 
floor, and we do not know but that both are dead. This eloquence 
of the boards is within the compass of Mr. Boucicault’s powers, 
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and it is a pity that a character cannot die, or even be supposed to 
die, above once in a single play. There is, as we have said, no 
drowning in this piece, nor is there even a house on fire. The 
men on strike threaten to burn the masters’ mills, but we do not 
actually see a burning mill. It is perhaps even more extra- 
ordinary that there is no lapse of female virtue even hinted at 
throughout the play. The only female character of the least 
importance is Jane, the daughter of Noah Learoyd, and although 
a man is found concealed in her bedroom, the circumstances are 
capable of satisfactory explanation. In the absence of seduction, 
suicide, arson, burglary, and murder, which are the usual in- 
cidents of this author's plays, it might be supposed that this play 
is dull; but it is not. 

We do not attach much importance to inquiries how far this 
or that play is entitled to be called original, but it is interesting 
to observe the process by which the incidents and characters 
of one play are transferred to another. We spuke lately of 
another of Mr. Buucicault’s plays, the Willow Copse, which 
is among the most successful as well as the most objectionable 
of this author’s works. We said that the piece gives a false 
picture of English life, and we say so not the less because 
another piece, from which this piece is partly borrowed, gives 
a somewhat similar picture which may or may not be true 
of French life. It may be useful, however, to compare the 
two pieces, in order to see what the English author does and 
what he does not borrow from the French author. And first we 
may observe that, until the rules of dramatic propriety have been 
further stretched by Mr. Boucicault, it is not permitted to the 
English dramatist to speak of an actual, but only of a possible, 
result of an illicit amour. We sometimes see an actual live baby in 
a farce, and the tossing about of a sham baby is a favourite incident 
of pantomime, but the introduction of “a little stranger” even of 
legitimate parentage into a comedy or serious drama would pro- 
bably be regarded as anomalous, and it would certainly be inad- 
missible if any doubt rested on its origin. But if we turn to La 
Closerie des Genéts we shall find that the illegitimate child of 
Louise is not only born when the play begins, but is actually 
supposed to be within reach of the enraged father of Louise, who 
threatens to destroy it in order to compel Louise to disclose its 
father’s name. It would be rather hard upon the English author 
to accuse him of copying, and at the same time to forbid him to 
copy at his own discretion. Yet we suppose that what may be 
called a practicable baby, that is, a baby alive and capable of 
crying and of being killed, would be intolerable on the English 
stage. In the English play Luke only demands of Rose her 
lover's name. In the French play Kérouan takes far stronger 
measures with Louise :— 

Si tu ne me dis pas le nom que je te demande, ce n’est pas toi que je tuerai, 

uise! . . . tonenfantestla . . . 

It is difficult to explain why an English audience would not en- 
dure such a scene as this, which is probably very effective on the 
French stage, and yet it is nearly certain that an English audience 
would not endure it until the education of English society has 
been completed by Mr. Boucicault. The willow copse in the 
English play is the scene of the intended suicide of Rose, and we 
are bound to add that if Mr. Boucicault had any assistance in com- 
posing the prayer of Rose, he did not get it from the French 
author, who makes the closerie des genéts the place of concealment 
of a cradle which contains the baby. If anybody accuses M. Fré- 
déric Soulié of plagiarism from the Pentateuch, it is not our busi- 
ness to defend him. However, there is the baby, and Lucile, the 
friend of Louise, being in attendance on it, is supposed to be. the 
mother, and so is charged with the sin which belongs to Louise. 
Then Louise comes forward to take her own shame upon herself, 
and then the father threatens to kill the baby, which has been con- 
veniently carried to his house, in order to extort from the mother 
its father’s name. We will not follow Mr. Boucicault through the 
ingenious devices to which he is compelled to resort through 
having qnly a possibility of a baby instead of an actual baby avail- 
able for his plot. The task of the adapter was much more diffi- 
cult than that of the author. Given a baby, and the rest was 
easy. But inexorable morality forbad to Mr. Boucicault a baby. 
We have probably said enough to convince readers that the con- 
dition of English dramatic literature might be worse than it is. 

The poverty of the modern English drama is only made more 
conspicuous by the reinforcements which are thus brought to it 
from France. Let us take as another example the free transla- 
tion of Dalila, which, under the name of the Siren, has been lately 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre. We have not at this moment 
the opportunity of referring to the original, but we should say 
that the gentleman who apprehends that “ he shall get the sack ” 
in the diplomatic service has had his speech translated with 
unrestrained freedom. At any rate it has not until recently been 
usual in England to introduce slang expressions into what are 
meant for representations of the manners of educated society. But, 
in truth, the drama has almost ceased to be a branch of literature, 
and it seems as if the words were the least important part of a 
new play. The piece called Dalila has doubtless undergone 
mitigation, as well as free translation, and yet it unhappily 
remains as disagreeable a piece as well can be. The translator 
may be considered as an ally of Mr. Boucicault in his grand enter- 
prise of undermining the iew slight barriers of decency which 
yet remain on the English stage. The Princess Falconieri is, 
as far as we can discover, no better than she should be; and 
the visit of the poet and composer, Caspar, to her house at 
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midnight may be compared to the appearance of the stroke-oar of | fear it is vain to expect that it will be widely read or with 


the Oxford boat at Formosa’s villa, in Mr. Boucicault’s only too 
well-known play. It is contrived that Caspar shall be fascinated 
by this siren Princess, in order to cure him of his love for 
Fides, the daughter of the old Professor who has instructed 
him. The Princess has had several lovers before Caspar, and 


she has another in immediate succession to him. The differences | 


between her and Formosa are, that she is never good, and 


that she does not appear to make any direct pecuniary profit by | 
her wickedness. There is one scene where she and Caspar are | 


making love, and another where they quarrel, and all the rest 
of the play leads up to or down from these two scenes. At its 
opening Caspar is hopeful, joyous, and triumphant; at its close, 
he is sad, sickly, despondent, dying. The moral we take to be 
that he should have married his first love, the gentle Fides, 
instead of loving without marrying the dreadful Siren; and of 
course, if there is a moral all is right, although we are by no means 
certain that there is not # moral in Jormosa. It is probable that 


some persons may be attracted to the Lyceum Theatre by our | 


statement that there is impropriety in this play, and therefore it is 
our duty to add that the play is lamentably dull. The Princess 
who ensnares a poet and composer may be said to stoop that she 
may conquer, or rather she would stoop if she were not in the 
dirt already ; and perhaps we cannot more readily convey a notion 
of the amazing dulness of this “romantic play” than by com~- 
paring it with Goldsmith’s delightful comedy which is now being 
performed at the St. James’s Theatre. This piece has been an 
unfailing source of pleasure for just one hundred years, and we 
should think that with good acting anybody would rather see 
it ten times than such a dreary play as the Siren once. We 
remember having seen a picture of “a romantic ruin on the 
borders of the Mediterranean,” which was very pretty, and 
we were further gratified by the sight of a carriage and a pair 
of real live horses, and also of a boat. ‘This, and the impro- 
prieties of the Siren, are the sum of our evening’s entertain- 
ment. It is not the fault of the manager or the actors that 
the play does not please. The acting of some parts might 
certainly be better, but the eflect of the piece would be disagree- 
able all the same. The play of She Stoops to Conquer is often 
chosen for amateur performance, and it requires as little dress and 
scenery as any play of equal length; but such a play as the Swen, 
irrespective of its dubious morality, would be utterly intolerable 
without the accessories which only a regular theatre can supply. 
There is a scene representing the saloon of an opera-hox in 
the theatre where Caspay’s opera is being performed. Several 
personages come out of their boxes, and sit and talk fora consider- 
able time without saying one single word that is worth remember- 
ing. But in such a play as Ske Stoops to Conquer there is hardly 
a single line that we would like to lose. It will of course be said 
that such « genius as Goldsmith is rarely given to the world, but 
nobody thought when he wrote this play that he had performed 
any remarkable exploit. We have hardly any notion of what the 
world will be a hundred years hence, and we should like to con- 
sult Dr. Cumming on the question ; but we do venture to say as 
much as this, that it is very unlikely that, if any theatres exist, 
they will perform the pieces of the present day. A French writer 
says that the living dramatists of England may be counted on 
one hand, and we might add that the dramas of modern England 
which will live are about as numerous. Dr. Johnson’s criticism 
upon Goldsmith’s play was, “ It makes you laugh, sir,” which the 
Swen certainly does not. You may open Goldsmith’s play any- 
where, and you will find that, even without the help of acting, 
Dr. Johnson’s praise is justified, and also that the best acting that 
our stage has seen wouid find full scope in illustrating this play. 
Every clever young actress for the last century has done her best 
in the admirable scene where Miss Hardcastle endeavours to 
encourage the bashful Mr. Marlow :— 
You were going to observe, sir— 
1 was observing, madam—lI protest, madam, I forget what I was going to 

observe. 
There has been much said and written since Goldsmith’s time on 
behalf of Methodists and teetotallers. Still Tony Lumpkin’s song 
is as popular as when it was sung by Quick, the first_of a long 
series of clever actors who have played this part. 

When Methodist preachers come down, 

A preaching that drinking is sinful, 

Vil wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skinful. 
And what character can be more pleasing than that of old Mr. 
Hardcastle, with his stories of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugéne, and his puzzled surprise when the son of his old 
friend mistakes his house for an inn? ‘“ This,” says he, “may be 
modern modesty, but I never saw anything look so like old- 
fashioned impudence.” Such a play is worth all the sensational 
dramas, French or English, that were ever written. 


REVIEWS. 
NOTES ON TITE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA." 
TARVUE writer of this little volume is a provincial officer of the 


Indian Government, who appears to have been employed for 
some years in the North-Western section of Upper India. We 


* Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India. By a District Officer. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1869. 


vivid interest, and yet it is one of a class of books which possess 

a peculiar value, since it is a record of the personal experiences of 

an observant, laborious, and evidently conscientious man. Therg 
| is much in these modest pages which would save the Englishman 
| who talks or speculates about India from gross mistakes op 
| elementary matters. If Mr. Cheetham, for example, had read thg 
writer’s account of indigo-planting, he would not have last week 
represented the Indian Government as departing from the prin 
ciples of Free-trade by engaging in the cultivation of indigo ; the 
fact being that the Indian Government does not cultivate indigo, 
and has indeed for years past been accused of obstructing the 
| private adventurers who do cultivate it. A still more pre- 


| tentious blunder might have been avoided if facts of the utmost 
| local notoriety mentioned in these “ Notes” had happened twenty 


years ago to attract the attention of Mr. Buckle. ‘Lhe JZistory of 
Civilization begins with an attempt to explain the origin of Caste 
in certain societies, and the explanation given as regards India 
is that the natives live upon rice, and that the chemical con- 
stituents of rice are of a certain kind. The present author states 
that, to the thirty millions of people among whom he has been 
labouring, rice is only known as a luxury. in fact, as Mr. Buckle 
might easily have learned from Mountstuart IIphinstone, the 
natives of India are, as a whole, a wheat-eating and not a rice- 
eating population. The impression that their exclusive food is 
rice is attributable to superticial observation of the marshy regions 
near the coast. 

A few subjects adyerted to in the “ Notes” have been more or 
less discussed in this country, and to these we propose to confine 
our remarks, ‘The writer has evidently made the discovery, ag 
unweleome to himself as to most of his associates in the public 
service, that India is chiefly known to the majority of English- 
men as a country which produces an inferior cotton. He dis- 
cusses the question of its improvement by Goternment agency at 
length, and points out that the Indian Governments have long 
been doing exactly what their Lancashire critics insist on their 
doing, by instructing their administrative officers to do all in 
their power for the introduction of better seed and improved 
modes of cultivation and manuring. Why these ellorts succeed 
so tardily is fully accounted for by the ways of the Indian peasant 
cultivator, probably the most obstinate conservative in the whole 
world. ‘Jf you give them good acclimatized seed, and tell them 
how to grow it, they will promise you fair enough. When you 
come to inquire about the crop, they will tell you, with an air of 
conceit at their own sharpness, that they mixed the good seed with 
their own country cotton, and sowed them all in the good old 
way, lest the new-fangled seed should play them false.” Inci- 
dentally the author disposes of other schemes for improving the 
quality of Indian cotton which commend themselves to persons 
tired of the slow process of enlightening the native cultivator. 
There are vast tracts, it is said, of waste land in India—why 
should not great ¢apitalists or companics cultivate it by hired 
labour on the scale of a plantation in Alabama or Arkansas? The 
writer explains that, putting aside certain regions which are as 
foreign to the mass of Hindoos as New Zealand is to the mass of 
Englishmen, there islittle orno waste land in India. What is usuall 
designated as waste is strictly part of the village domain, which 1s 
left for the time untilled simply because it does not pay to culti- 
vate it; and on this point the native cultivator is probably as 
shrewd a judge as is to be found in the world. Nearly all the 
land in India, both that under tillage and that left untilled, is in 
fact burdened with intricate private rights, and great industries 
can only therefore be prosecuted by a system of contracts with the 
holders of these rights. This is the necessity which has nearly 
proved the ruin of indigo-planting, and would probably be fatal 
to the cultivation of cotton by single or associated capitalists. 
The writer speaks indeed with more tenderness of the indigo- 
planters than is usual with gentlemen in his position, and states 
that, in the North-Western Provinces at all events, the planter is 
much more often injured than a wrong-doer, ‘The cultivator 
constantly agrees under clear conditions to deliver so much of the 
plant, and neither does it nor takes measures for doing it. Yet 
the cause of this perpetual failure to keep faith is, we think, 
plainly indicated in the author’s pages. Ile admits that the 
contract price is much below the value of the plant when sold 
in open market, but at the same time he allirms that the cultiva- 
tor gets the equivalent of his produce, because he obtains a part of 
the price in advance at a period of the year when he is much in 
want of it, and because the cultivation of indigo under contract 
takes place at a season when the peasant would otherwise be 
unoccupied. We cannot enter into a discussion of the sulfliciency 
of this supposed compensation, but we may remark that the part 
payment of the cultivator in some sort of set-otf is peculiar to all 
great Anglo-Indian industries. Sometimes he is alleged to be 
remunerated by abatement of rent, sometimes by the convenience 
of receiving an advance, sometimes in other ways; in all cases he 
does not get for his crop what he sees he might get in the market. 
Putting aside therefore all question of intrinsic fairness, it is 
probable that neither his habits nor his prejudices nor his 
degree of enlightenment allow him to recoguise equity in such 
an arrangement, Even were indigo contracts uniformly fair, it is 
likely that one party to the agreement would never understand 
their fairness ; and so it would almost certainly be with cotton. If 
the peasant were required to grow it in any way but his own, he 
would only consent to do so under a system of advances, and for 
such advances he would never make the proper allowance when 
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the rest of the price had to be paid. It is a case in which the con- 
ception of equity by the Englishman and the conception of equity 
py the native are wholly dilferent. 

The author's account of irrigation in India is extremely instruc- 

tive. While he is a warm partisan of the extension of canals, and 
ints out that they occasionally imply the difference between 
exuberant fertility and comparative barrenness, he is yet strongly 
impressed with the extreme value of the wells made by the 
asantry themselves, and he seems inclined to complain that 
engineers are apt to regard wells as their natural enemies, and to 
jntrude canals into regions reasonably well watered, at the expense 
of districts whose natural dryness renders canal irrigation an urgent 
need. Such a question can only be discussed usefully by competent 
local authorities, but we are thankful to the writer for explaining 
that the canals so justly demanded from the Indian Government 
are after all ouly an adjunct to the expedients for economizing 
water in use for ages among the peasantry themselves. A well, 
though an irrigation work of a very humble kind, is still an inri- 
tion work; and it is even probable that a convulsion of 
nature which dried up all the wells in Northern india would have 
deadlier effect than the destruction of all the canals constructed 
under all the dynasties. This truth derives much importance 
from a fact to the seriousness of which this author seems only 
jally alive, that the construction of these valuable works 1s 
impeded by rules which almost certainly owe their origin to the 
British Government of India, The writer explains at length the 
nature of the two classes of wells found in Northern India— 
the masonry well, which lasts for years, and implies the ex- 
nditure of some capital; and the dug-out surface well, which 
is absolutely necessary for the ordinary cultivation of the soil. 
He affirms that the former kind of well is usually made by 
owners of the soil, and then states the extraordinary fact that 
its construction by a tenant, even though a tenant protected by 
tenant-right, exposes the perpetrator of a social blessing to instant 
eviction, and does not simply, as in Ireland, draw with it the 
forfeiture of the work to the landlord. The author hints (and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that his suspicion is correct) 
that this rule is owing to British influence. Under the bad 
governments which preceded ours, it is likely that nobody would 
erect a masonry well except the holder of some superior right in 
the soil, and it is possible that such holder would have resented 
the construction of this kind of well by an inferior holder as in 
the nature of a claim to a higher right than he possessed, This 
peculiar combination of ideas, intelligible enough under a native 
government, translated itself, when it was removed to an atmo- 
sphere of British law and British literality, into the irrational 
rule that a landlord might callin the procedure of a Court to evict 
a tenant who built a well of masonry. Unfortunately this is not 
the whole of the story. Probably owing to the enforced absence 
from India of which the writer speaks in his preface, he seems to 
be unaware that about a year since the highest Court of judica- 
ture in the Provinces to which he belongs extended a legal 
doctrine, already open to every sort of a ag to all wells; and 
even to surface wells. On the evidence before it the Court may 
not have been able to escape from this conclusion, but the amazing 
fact remains that, at a period midway between two famines, it 
became a punishable act in one of the most populous provinces of 
India to take a step which is but feebly illustrated when it is 
compared to the formation of a dungheap by an English farmer or 
the purchase of a new plough. 

We have made these last observations by way of preface to the 
only unfavourable criticism we have to make on these “ Notes.” 
The last chapter, containing some criticism on the recent policy of 
the Supreme Government of India, appears to us much less valuable 
than the others. We would not willingly speak disrespectfully of 
the distinguished service to which the writer belongs, but it can- 
not, we think, be denied that the early age at which its members 
used to leave England till recently, and the consequent incom- 
pleteness of their general education, produced certain infirmities of 
mind which have to be allowed for before their opinions, even on 
subjects peculiarly their own, can be accepted with absolute con- 
fidence. One of these defects is the habit, common among them, 
of almost superstitious deference to large, vague, and popular ex- 
pressions, particularly when they occur in English. Thus the writer 
of these “ Notes,” like most of his colleagues and alarge portion 
of the Indian press, appears to speak of “political economy ” in 
the improper sense of a science which teaches that everybody ought 
to act on his extreme legal rights, whatever they may be. Political 
economy, we need scarcely say, is in reality a science constructed 
on certain assumptions, and it can only be legitimately appealed 
to so far as those assumptions are true. If, indeed, “ political 
economy” had any other meaning, the mere existence of India 
and Indian society would be fatal to its claims to be received as a 
science. Similarly our author speaks of “ property” as if the 
word denoted one unchangeable, universal idea, “ Property,” how- 
ever, is merely a collective expression indicating the aggregate of 
the various rights which under any particular system of law are ex- 
ercised over land or any other commodity, otherwise than by con- 
tract. Not only do these rights vary very widely between different 
countries, but there ave in fact hardly any two countries in the 
world in which they are exactly alike; there are, for example, 
important distinctions in proprietary right between countries of 
which the laws are so nearly allied as England and Scotland. 
The effect of this misuse of a cardinal term is to place in a very 
false light one of the most hotly waged of Indian controversies. 
We understand this writer as supposing that, unless we believe 


the State to have been at all times the sole absolute owner of 
the soil of India, the only alternative is to hold that property 
existed in native India in exactly the same sense in which it exists 
in British India and in “ngland. But no well-informed person, 
so far as we are aware, denies that some sort of proprietary right 
over land existed in India before the British entered it; the 
only question worth arguing is what were the incidents of this 
proprietary right, what were the single rights which made up 
the aggregate, and how far do these single rights correspond to 
those enjoyed by proprietors under British law. That there were 
great diilerences follows from the mere fact that the fundamental 
conditions of the enjoyment of rights in England—legal defini- 
tions, courts of justice, and policemen— were almost wholly 
wanting in purely native societies; and so serious a distinction 
raises a presumption (though doubtless it is possible to conceive 
its being rebutted) of radical contradiction. An analogous obscurity 
of apprehension is betrayed by the writer's references to “ legis- 
lation,” which he seems to associate exclusively with the en- 
actments of formally organized legislatures. But everybody 
legislates who authoritatively alters an existing rule or practice, 
and among the most active of legislatures, and (we will add) the 
least adapted to India, are Courts of Justice. So great was the 
ignorance which prevailed, before Bentham’s time, of the true 
operation of judicial tribunals, that dignified Courts of Justice may 
well have been established in British India in the belief that they 
would merely adjudicate between man and man, and without a 
thought of the function which they inevitably exercise of prescribing 
rules of a legislative character, We have pointed out, in the case of 
a decision of an Indian Court on the subject of surface-wells, how 
extremely formidable this judicial legislation may be, and it is not 
wonderful that the Indian Government has been compelled to 
take up in its legislative capacity the whole subject of the con- 
struction of wells, and of its effects upon tenure. It was recently 
stated, indeed, that the Government of India had issued an elabo- 
rate explanation that the actual or expected legislation of Courts 
of Justice was the commonest cause of its own legislative action, 
which this writer seems, like many other persons, to consider too 
frequent and rapid. Whatever be the truth of these allegations, 
they are not sustained by the opinions which an ingenious partisan 
recently put into the mouth of a native chief. Nobody should have 
known better than this writer that the sentiments attributed to 
Scindiah were incapable of expression in the only language which 
he could have empioyed; but it is just to add that, if this prince 
objects to legislation, he is at least consistent in not establishing 
Courts of Justice which could by any possibility legislate. + 

We notice the writer's description of the great Bengal Rent Act, 
Act X. of 1859, as a “ hasty” measure of legislation, because, to 
judge from references in some of owr contemporaries, the bearing 
of its provisions on the Irish difliculty may possibly come on the 
carpet for discussion. Nothing can be more certain than that, if its 
enactment is to be called hasty, the standard of haste must be one 
which has ceased to be in use since the Flood. The law was 
promised by Lord Cornwallis,commented on and recommended by 
almost every single Indian statesman of the least authority, and 
passed more than half a century after the British Government was 
expressly pledged toit. It would not in truth be diflicult to show 
that the few taults which may reasonably be imputed to it are 
traceable to want of promptness in dealing with the difliculty 
which it was intended to settle. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MISS MITFORD. 


\V\ E have little doubt that these very interesting and enter- 

taining volumes owe their publication to the stimulus of 
a well-grounded, long-nourished aversion, Nothing short of a 
deep, steady antipathy towards Dr. Mitford the father could have 
sustained Mr. Harness—who, unhappily, has not lived to receive 
the thanks of the reading publie for his successful performance of 
an irksome and diflicult task—in the labour of sorting, selecting, 
arranging, and dating a mass of Miss Mitford the daughter's ille- 
gible letters, ranging through a period of more than fifty years, 
and written many of them on slips, odds and ends, fly-leaves and 
unfolded envelopes, which it was her practice to use as letter- 
paper. But he had an object and a moral purpose :-— 

As one of the earliest of Miss Mitford’s friends, I was prompted to give 

the story of her life, not only by my admiration of her genius, but from 
feeling that such an example of self-sacrifice to filial duty as her life affords 
ought not to be left without a record. 
And this story necessarily involved a true portrait of the selfish 
old spendthritt her father, which, as trustee of wife and daughter, 
he was eminently in a position to give. It must have been no 
small provocation, however tempered by admiration, to a man of 
sense and probity, to see two women led to their ruin, step by step, 
through a long course of years, not only unmurmuring, but 
adoring the perpetrator of their misfortunes; blinded all their 
lives by the loud, handsome, careless jollity of their undoer, as 
plain women are apt to be by handsome manly selfishness :— 

The George Mitford whom Miss Russell married was the younger son of a 
younger brother of Mitford of Bertram Castle in Northumberland. He had 
been a pupil of John Hunter, and, after graduating at Edinburgh, had 
settled himself at Alresford to try his chance of obtaining practice as a 
physician. He had excellent natural abilities, and though they had been 
but little cultivated, and his reading was not very extensive beyond Whig 


° -ife 4 Mary Russell Mitford ; related in a Selection of Letters to her 
Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1870. 
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mek Oy and party pamphlets, he possessed a certain kind of tact by 
which he seldom failed to discern and appreciate merit in any work of 
literature or art. He had high animal spirits, and a joyous constitutional 
good-humour, so long as he was pleased ; but it was accompanied by a 
corresponding amount of irascibility if his wishes were thwarted. He was 
not devoid of generous emotions ; and, partly from good will and partly from 
an irrepressible desire of action, was ready to volunteer his services for any 
neighbourly kind office. But he was at the same time utterly selfish at 
heart, and incapable of sacrificing the slightest inclination of his own for 
the welfare of his wife or even of his daughter. His manners were easy, 
natural, cordial, and apparently extremely frank ; but he nevertheless met 
the world on its own terms, and was prepared to allow himself any amount 
of insincerity which seemed expedient to the occasion ; and though a very 
brief career of dissipation had reduced his pecuniary resources to the lowest 
a ebb, he was not only recklessly extravagant, but addicted to high 
play: 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that he should have 
tried to make himself agreeable to Miss Russell, an heiress with 
28,000/. in money, besides houses and land, though ten years his 
senior :— 

But it is difficult to divine what could have induced Miss Russell to cast 
a favourable eye on his addresses—unless we suppose her to have been won 
by his extraordinary personal beauty. That, in early manhood, must have 
been very great indeed ; for although in middle life his figure lost the lithe 
grace of the Apollo and expanded into the larger proportions of the Bacchus, 
he retained—even an octogenarian—its unmistakeable remains. In this 
description we of course only speak of Dr, Mitford as he appeared to his 
acquaintances. He must have possessed some bright sterling domestic 
virtues which were indiscernible to their eyes. He must have been endowed 
with some latent good qualities which kept him constantly dear to his wife 
and child. For, notwithstanding that gradual diminution, first of their 
luxuries and afterwards of their comforts, to which his extravagances 
reduced them, they were never heard to complain of his conduct, nor 
appeared to love him less, nor seemed to consider any privations or exertions 
too great which for his sake they were required to undergo. 

It is one of Mr. Trollope’s stock phrases that when once a 
woman has given her heart to a man he is her god. This hand- 
some incarnation of selfishness was the god not only of his 
wife but of his daughter. It has been well said that idolaters 
do not require morality in their idols, and perhaps the one flaw 
in a very engaging aud attractive character may have been de- 
rived from the necessity under which Miss Mittord found her- 
self, from the earliest dawn of thought, of reconciling and dressing 
awkward facts into an ideal. She is conscious in herself of a 
tendeucy to gloss over truth, and to make things and people 
brighter and pieasanter than they are. However, on her first start 
in life her father did something for her. He introduced her in 
girlhood to his grand relations in Northumberland, and at the 
most impressionable time of life she found herself associating 
with lords and iadies, and even with a duke and duchess, with 
a sense of kiuship which never deserted her in any extremity. 
And, in fact, her consequence in the world was independent of 
wealth. Sometimes towards the close of the protracted struggle 
caused by her father’s inveterate extravagance, when worn out 
by anxiety and the hard toil of writing for bread, she betrays 
a@ momentary perception of his real character; but generally 
this is veiled when her distress is greatest in such sad ap- 
peals for sympathy as we find her addressing to Miss Barrett :— 
* Oh! my dear Jove, you cannot know what that dreadful feeling | 
is of one leaning upon you whilst you have no power to bear him | 
up—of letting him fall through your own helpless weakness.” In 
her worst extremities she was courted and sought after, and never 
suffered from neglect. Besides, it was in Dr. Mitford’s line to 
putf his daughter’s early efforts and to push her into notice 
among his Whig friends. There was trom her childhood an abso- 
lute equality between father and daughter. She did everything | 
but respect him; the pet names which she lavished through lite, 
“my best beloved,” “my dear darling,” “ my boy,” all convey 
the idea not only of affection but of coaxing manugement. He 
was not the mau to make himself formidable by auy severity of 
truth. We are amused to read her comment on an “ Impromptu on 
Mr. Whitbread,” when she was barely twenty, which she seuds up 
to her fe'her in London to be shown in high quarters :—‘‘ I have 
called them improuptu to excuse their incorrectness, though some 
may suspect them to be un impromptu fait a loisir ; you must not 
betray the secret.” Whatever dash of seeming flattery or insin- 
cerity there is in Miss Mitford’s tone is always rendered innocent 
by a similar native candour. Compliments were a natural lan- 
guage with her; they tlowed both from an inborn desire to please, 
and trom the habit of making things pleasant to her father; and 
were part, tov, of her plan of life, which was, if possible, to keep 
what was painful out of sight. Nothing is more striking in this 
correspoudence than its vivacity and cheerfulness both in style 
and subject. She maintains a tone of fashionable country life 
when her mother is not knowing where to turn for a one-pound 
aote, and when distress is knocking at the door in the shape of 
duns and bailiffs—her father up in London, perhaps, in durance 
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through many editions. Her poetry first brought her into notice, ang 
her plays were wonderfully successful. Her Rienzi was acted for 
many nights at Drury Lane with immense applause. She herself 
says that the sum of 400/. she received for the performance wag 
probably the largest given to any tragic author during this cen. 
tury. It was the age of the legitimate drama, and it is curio 
and sad too, to read of theatrical rivals quarrelling for her, 
and wearing her life out in playhouse squabbles. Subsequently 
she says of her poems to Miss Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Brown. 
ing):— All sold well and might have been reprinted; but 
I had (of this proof of tolerable taste I am rather proud) the sense 
to see they were good for nothing, so I left off writing for twelve 
or fifteen years.” We can imagine authoresses of our own day spe- 
culating on the immense prestige won by a writer whose perform- 
ances they may be tempted to compare with their own, not unfavour- 
ably to their self-love. But Miss Mitford’s letters show a mind 
and nature to which no literary success could do fulljustice. The 
show a /ife full of energy, sympathy, kindness, observation; a mind 
of extraordinary versatility, in harmony with its times, and keeping 
its powers and its interests in books and men vigorous to the 3 
They illustrate for fifty years the art and literature of the day, 
Her acquaintance was enormous, for she was always open to new 
friends and new impressions, and her ready pen helped her to 
keep up with old friends while she found new ones. We recog- 
nise in her the qualities of a good and popular letter- writer—a 
ready pen, vivacity if not wit, a memory fora good Story, a love 
of the better kind of gossip, a wish to amuse, the power of keep- 
ing her own troubles in the Techapeanl, a gift of passing criticism— 
hitting off an impression in a few apt phrases—and the inspiriti 
quality of taking a bright view of new things, whether a new 

or a new picture or a new orator or a new friend. 

Of course in criticism from such a hand we meet with many 
mistakes, but scarcely more than belong to all contemporary 
criticism. And it is as pleasant to the reader to find a middling 
artist or author raised on a pedestal from which time’s calmer 
judgment lifts him, as to find real genius disparaged on its first 
dawning, which is the habit of more cautious natures. On the 
whole, Miss Mitford’s comments on the various literature of a 
rich period are creditable to her acumen. Take, for example, the: 
following passing touches :— 

Jan. 24, 1820. Have you read Ivanhoe? Do youlike it? What a silly 
question! What two silly questions! You must have read, and you must 
have liked that most gorgeous and magnificent tale of chivalry. I know 
nothing so rich, so splendid, so profuse, so like old painted glass or a gothic 
chapel full of shrines and banners and knightly monuments. The soul too 
which is sometimes wanting, is there in its full glory of passion and 
tenderness. . But there is no finding fault with a book with puts one 
so much in mind of Froissart. ZJvanhoe is more like him than anything that 
has been written these three centuries. 

In the same letter we have a notice of Hallam’s Middle Ages, “a 
very masterly work in its way” :— 

He puts one in mind of Froissart in a different way from Ivanhoe, by 
making one long every moment for Mr. Scott’s picturesque minuteness, instead 
of the large views and sweeping generalities of the author. I don’t like philo- 
sophical historians who make wise remarks, and write fine dissertations ; do 
you? Live for ever, the Burnets and the Clarendons! Delightful tellers of 
what they saw. 


And this is her notice of Pickwick to an Irish friend :— 


June 30, 1837. So you never heard of the Pickwick Papers. Well! 
They publish a number once a month, and print 25,000. ‘The bookseller has 


made about 10,000/. by the speculation. It is fun—London life—but without- 
| anything unpleasant ; a lady might read it all aloud; and it is so graphic, 


so individual, and so true, that you could curtsey to all the people as you 
met them in the streets. I did not think there was a place where English was 
spoken to which “ Boz” had not penetrated. All the boys and girls talk his 
fun—the boys in the streets ; and yet they who are of the highest taste like 
itthe most. Sir Benjamin Brodie takes it to read in his carriage between patient 
and patient, and Lord Denman studies Pickwick on the bench while es 4 
are deliberating It is rather fragmentary, except the trial, whi 
is as complete and perfect as any bit of comic writing in the English lan- 
guage. You must read the Pickwick Papers. 

It had been one of Dr. Mitford's secrets of how to run through 
three large fortunes, to pull down a picturesque old hall near 
Reading, and build a large red-brick house in its place. In due 
time necessity compelled them to leave this large house for a 
cottage, of which Miss Mitford gives as humorous an account 
as the dreariness of the occasion “to one who ill bore trans- 
planting” would allow. It affords opportunity for one of the 
frequent allusions to her large dimensions. Gifted by nature in 
many ways, we are led to understand that personal beauty was 
not one of these gifts, and that from a child Miss Mitford was jat. 
The whole passage is a prettily expressed bit of resignation :— 

April, 1820. Notwithstanding all this, “the cabin,” as Bobadil says, is 
“convenient.” It is within reach of my dear old walks; the banks where I 
find my violets ; the meadow full of cowslips ; and the woods where the wood- 
sorrel blows. . Moreover, it is an excellent lesson of condersation— 


vile ; a letter full of criticism or anecdote or biight description 
of her garden in its summer pride follows close on one to her 
“darling pet,” full of passionate pity for inconveniences which she 
must have known he had brought upon himself. We ought not 
to complain that her liveliness is sometimes forced. It was often 
a brave struggle with circumstances; an endeavour to cheat 
herself into good spirits. But this forced cheerfulness disap- 
pears as time yets on. Her letters are more natural as she | 
grows older; and—what is saying much for the energy of her 
taculties—the last volume, in which the effort to keep up appear- 
ances is given up, is perhaps the most interesting of the three. 
We do not imagine that there are many readers of Miss Mitford's 
works at the present day, popular as they once were, and running 


one which we all wanted. Great as our merits might be in some points, we 
none of us excelled in compression. Mamma’s tidiness was almost as diffuse 
as her daughter’s litter. Fees could never tell a short story—nor could 
papa’s daughter (as you well know) ever write a short letter. I expect we 
shall be much benefited by this squeeze ; though at present it sits upon us as 
uneasily as tight stays, and is just as awkward looking. Indeed my 
great objection to a small room always was its extreme unbecomingness 


| to one of my enormity, I really seem to fill it—like a blackbird in a gold- 


finch’s cage. ‘The parlour looks all me. Nevertheless “the cabin is conve- 


| nient,” as I said before. Its negative merits are very great. 


This is an example of the many little touches of home portraiture 
which impress the reader so favourably with Miss Mitford’s amia- 
bility and companionabl Her letters are full of descriptions 
of the scenery about her, often very picturesque, but needing more 
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than we can give. This recipe, however, for a perfect day 
ig pleasantly condensed :— 

You often accuse me of never being pleased with the weather, so I would 
have you observe that this present 3rst of March, 1813, has been, and is, 
exactly the very day that I should like from the first of January to the last 
of December ; rain enough to lay the dust ; wind enough to dry the rain; 
and sun enough to warm the wind. 


Her gossip, too, has often very pretty touches, as where she relates 
the sobering effect of fine clothes on a lively girl to whom she was 
to act as bridesmaid :— 


Her head is a perfect milliner’s shop. She plans out her wardrobe much 

as Phidias might have planned the Parthenon—has never laughed since her 

Js came home—never smiled since she tried on her tissue gown—and has 

a sleep since the grand question of a lace bonnet with a plume, or a 
lace veil without one, for the grand occasion, came into discussion. 


But one chief interest of her letters is the portraits, cha- 
racters, and traits of distinguished people who eame in her way; 
more especially of the Whig-Liberal author-and-artist sections of 
the community. In many collections of letters the compiler is 
driven to play unfairly upon the curiosity of the reader by placing 
names in the headings of his chapters which, on reference, prove 
to be merely names, the index telling almost as much as the page 
referred to. We seldom meet with a well-known name in these 

s but we get something characteristic, and showing knowledge 
appreciation. She knew Cobbett :— 


March, 1817. What do you think of Cobbett’s running away? Were 
you surprised at it? I was not. We at one time knew a great deal of this 
extraordinary man, . . I was sure from his whole conduct during his 

trial, at which time we saw him every day, that he would never expose 
toa second imprisonment. He has eourage, but he has no fortitude. 
He would fight, I daresay, but he does not know how to suffer. He was a 
sad tyrant too, as my friends the Democrats sometimes are. Servants and 
labourers fled before him. And yet, with all his faults, he was a man one 
could not help liking when one had fairly gotten over the shock of his drill 
sergeant abord. The coarseness and violence of his political writings and 
conversations almost entirely disappeared in his family circle, and were re- 
by a kindness, a good-humour, and an enjoyment in seeing and 
promoting the happiness of others which was infinitely attractive in itself, 
and appeared perhaps to even greater advantage from the contrast it exhi- 
bited with his sterner mood, 


She goes to a public meeting (1814), and hears the = 
speakers, who it seems hummed and ha’d as great speakers do in 
our own day :— 

Much as I was delighted with the speakers, I was beyond anything asto- 
nished at the want of fluency under which most of them—particularly Lords 
Grey and Holland—labour. Lord Grey has all the Ogle hesitation, and my 
noble patron has my habit of hackering so completely that he scarcely spoke 
three words without two stops; but when we can get at his meaning it is 
better than any one’s. 


She knew Coleridge, who was kind towards her verses, and she 
attended his lectures. She compelled a literary lady friend to go 
with her to one of those wonderful displays, the autharess of a 
= on the Pleasures of Friendship, on which she relates the 
following misadventure :— 


The room was very full. The orator was more than usually brilliant ; and 
Thad just got Mrs. R. to confess that “he really was tolerable ” (a wonderful 
confession considering she was a /ady, and determined to dislike him) when to 
my utter dismay he began a period as follows: “ There are certain poems— 
or things called poems—which have obtained considerable fame—or that 
which is called fame—in the world; I mean the Pleasures of Tea-drinking, 
and the Pleasures of Wine-drinking, and the Pleasures of Love, and the 
Pleasures of Nonsense, and the Pleasures of Hope.” There, thank God, the 
list ended, for his censure was only aimed at Campbell, whom he proceeded 
to abuse. But think what I felt while he was going on with his “ Pleasures,” 
and I expected the “ Pleasures of Friendship” to come out every moment. 
Mr. Rogers was just by, so Mrs. Rowden had the comfort of a in 
her sensations, whatever they might be, but they had both the wit to keep 
them to themselves. 


She has her experience even of Dr. Newman. A young cousin 
goes up to Oxford, taking a letter from her to an old friend, who 
showed it to Mr. Newman :— 

When next I saw Frank, he told me, somewhat to my alarm (for it was 
in the very height of the controversy), that he owed to me the kind notice 
of a great scholar. “I breakfast with him once a week,” quoth Frank, 
“and he gives me the best advice possible.” “ What about?” I inquired. 
“Everything,” returned Frank, “ the classics, history, mathematics, general 
literature. He thinks me in danger of overworking myself at Greek—he, 
such a scholar! and tells me to diversify my reading, to take exercise, and 
to get as much practical knowledge and cheerful society as I can. He 
ap mong me about Shakspeare’s poetry and the prose writings of Bacon, 

short, ie talks to me of every sort of subject except what is called 

Tractarianiem, and that he has never mentioned,” 
But we must pass over much anecdote and description which we 
would gladly quote. One blunder there is, however—and that to 
the prejudice of her favourite authoress Miss Austen—which we 
wonder should have been allowed to pass into print, and which it 
is but justice to such a memory to set right. We read the 
following startling recollection of the most judicious and right- 
minded of our female novelists :— 

April 3, 1815. 4 propos of novels I have discovered that our t 
favourite, Miss Austen, is my countrywoman ; that mamma knew all her 
family very intimately, and that she herself is an old maid (I beg her 
pardon—I mean a young lady) with whom mamma before her marriage 
was acquainted. Mamma says that she was then the prettiest, silliest, most 
affected, husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers. 

On this it is only necessary to observe that, as Jane Austen was 
in 1775, and Mrs. Mitford married im 1785, she could not 
have been more than ten years old at that time; therefore the 
description cannot possibly apply to her. 
he last years of Miss Mitford were sweetened by a close and 
most affectionate intimacy with Miss Barrett, whom she first met 


at a dinner where were Wordsworth, Landor, and others in 1836. 
Of her she writes to her father :— 

Miss Barrett has translated the most difficult of the Greek plays (the 
Prometheus Bound), and written most exquisite poems in almost e 
style. She is sweet and gentle, and so pretty, that one looks at her as 
she were some bright flower ; and she says it is like a dream that she should 
be talking to me, whose works she knows by heart. 

It tells well for both that she seems to have opened her heart 
ana her troubles to her new friend with a perfect unreserve, 
feeling, under the long trial of her father’s illness, as “though 
she were a daughter.” Miss Mitford died on the roth of January, 
18 5% in her 6gth year, retaining her vigour of intellect to the last, 
and having survived her father thirteen years. 


JOYCE’S FRISH NAMES OF PLACES.* 


NYTHING that comes from the rational school of Irish 
antiquaries is always welcome, and to that rational school 
Mr. Joyce emphatically belongs. His faith in early Irish history 
pent carries him a little further than our Saxon incredulity 
will allow us to foliow him. Giraldus, seven hundred years back, 
asked with praiseworthy scepticism how the Irish could have 
served the records of the events which happened in Ireland before 
the Flood. At this time of day we are inclined to go still further, 
and to ask how the Irish can have preserved the records of the 
events which happened in Ireland before the Christian era. But 
we are not in the least inclined to quarrel with an Irish antiquary 
who draws the line at so moderate a date as the third century B.G 
We might have had the Phcenicians and the Cuthites, not that we 
were likely to have them from a pupil of Dr. Reeves. And we 
must remember that, for purposes of local nomenclature, myth 
and tradition are often as good as history. Places are often 
called, not only after persons who really existed and events 
which really happened, but also after persons who were thought 
to have existed, and after events which were thought to have 
happened. Far be it from us to pledge ourselves to the existence 


of all the gods, fiends, and heroes after whom our benighted- 


forefathers named places in our own land. So Mr. Joyce may 
accept as history a good deal which strikes us as being myth, 
and yet his local etymologies may be just as accurate as if the 
myth had been history. And, as we just before said, Mr. Joyce 
is in everything a member of the rational school. His whole 
method is scientific; there is no guess-work about him. To work 
out the local nomenclature of any country a man must have a good 
stock alike of sound scholarship and of sound sense ; and Mr. Joyce 
seems to have no lack of either. And Irish local etymology seems 
to be terrible work, much harder than either English or Welsh. 
There has been much greater displacement of language in Ireland 
than there has been in England or in Wales. There are un- 
doubtedly parts of Britain, Cornwall for instance, where the 
speech is Inglish, though the blood is mainly Celtic, but they 
orm a small part of our island compared with that very large part 
of Ireland where men of pure Irish descent speak English. In 
Britain we need not say that wherever the nomenclature is Eng- 
lish the speech is English; the point is that, where the nomen- 
clature is Celtic, the speech is commonly Celtic still. From this 
cause the local names in Ireland have been far more corrupted 
than they have been in Wales or even in England. And of course 
it happens in Ireland, as it happens everywhere else, that, beside 
the corruptions of names by speakers of the foreign speech, man 
names are corrupted in the native speech itself. And—we spe 
it with fear and trembling—we should think that the singular 
way in which Irish pronunciation departs from Irish spelling must 
help to make corruption still more common, and must make the 
work of the Irish local etymologist harder still. 

Mr. Joyce gives three chapters to the different kinds of cor- 
ruptions which the Irish names have gone through—* Systematic 
Changes,” “ Corruptions,” and “ False Etymologies.” The whole 
thing is done with great thoroughness and with constant heed to 
the laws of permutation of letters. Many of the English corrup- 
tions of Irish names are interesting to the English philologist, 
because they show that our countrymen, by a sort of instinct, cor- 
rupted the Irish names according to the same rules by which 
they had already corrupted. words in their own tongue. Th 
as Mr. Joyce says, we have in English carefully got rid of 
our gutturals in pronunciation, so much so that Englishmen are 
often inclined to look on the gutturals which are still sounded 
both in Welsh and in High-Dutch as something wholly strange 
and unutterable. The aspirated / at the beginning of a word, 
identical with the Welsh U4, we have got rid of even in spelling, 
and the guttural g at the end of words, identical with the same 
letter in German, has sunk into the feeble y, which twice sup- 
plants the more forcible sound when we speak of a “windy day.” 
But the guttural in the middle of a word we treat in various 
ways. The g, exactly answering to the German g, we leave out 
altogether, as in rain and wain. The A, answering to the German 
ch, whether at the middle or end of a word, we still write as gh, 
but we sometimes drop it altogether in pronunciation and some- 
times sound it as f, an irregularity of which we cannot have a 
better example than the way in which the same combination of 
letters is sounded in two different ways in the proper name 
Loughborough. The Irish tongue still keeps its aspirates, and, 
just as in the case of the English words themselves, they 


* The Origin and History of the Irish Names of Places. By P. W. Joyce, 
AM, M.R.LA. Dublin: McGlashan & Gill. 1869. 
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are differently treated in different words in the process of giving 
Irish names an English shape. Thus loch gets spelled /ouyh, and 
gets pronounced in various ways, while at the end of longer 
words the guttural commonly gets dropped altogether. But 
there are other cases in which the guttural gets changed according 
to the other English habit into f. Thus Cnoc-a’-téchair has become 
Knocktopher, and “ Clifden, the name of a well-known village in 
Galway, is a very modern corruption of Clochdn, which is still its 
Irish name, and which means a bee-hive-shaped stone house.” 
Knocktopher again illustrates another English habit, for in the 
original Irish Cnoc the ¢ is still distinctly sounded, just as it is in 
the Greek xvaiw and the German Knabe. But in English no one 
now sounds the ¢ or k, so that the first syllable of Knocktopher 
has now sunk in pronunciation. Mr. Joyce does not tell us, but 
we cannot help guessing for ourselves, that in this particular name 
honetic corruption has been a little helped by false etymology. 
noc-a’-téchair simply means the hill of the causeway, but was 
not some notion of Anocking over present to the minds of those 
who gave the place its English name? But it is more curious 
to notice that the process of phonetic corruption which has 
got rid of the English gutturals, and which is threatening to get 
rid of the German gutturals also, is actually at work in Irish. 
Thus Mr. Joyce tells us that Magh is now pronounced in Irish 
“ something between Mugh and muff,” and more remarkably “ the 
word chuaidh (past tense of the verb ¢eidh, go) is pronounced foo 
in the South.” Are these changes brought about by genuine 
phonetic corruption within the Irish tongue itself, or are they at 
all owing to the influence of the English pronunciation? The 
change to f at the beginning of the word is the more remarkable 
as it has no exact English parallel. But it should be noticed 
that nothing is more common than for English people, in trying 
to sound the Welsh W (our own ancient //), to sound it as 7, a 
—e to which we owe the familiar forms of Floyd and 
uellin. 

We just above suggested a possible case of false etymology. 
Of this process Mr. Joyce has many stories to tell us, some of 
them very good ones. False etymologies take two forms. One 
is the familiar process by which, in transferring a name from one 
language into another, it-is changed in such a way as to give it a 
seeming meaning in the language into which it is transferred. 
This custom is as old as the change of Jerusalem into the Greek 
Hierosolyma. In some cases this is further helped by actual 
translation, Thus Mr. Joyce tells us :— 

There are several places in Tipperary and Limerick called by the 

Scriptural name Mountsion; but Mount is only a translation of cnoc, and 
sion, an ingenious adaptation of sidhedn [sheeawn], a fairy mount ; the full 
Irish name being Cnoc-a’-tsidheain, fairy-mount hill. 
This improvement reminds us of the inscription over a public 
building at Sedunum, Sitten, or Sion, “‘ Dominus dilexit portas 
Sion,” &c., a pious local belief about which, if cleanliness be really 
next to godliness, we must be allowed to have our doubts. Mr. 
Joyce also tells us how a mistaken etymology has given birth to 
one of the best known names in Ireland :-— 

We have a very characteristic example of this process in the name of the 

Pheenix Park, Dublin. This word Phenix (as applied to our park) is a 
corruption of jfionn-uisg’ [feenisk], which means clear or limpid water. It 
was originally the name of the beautiful and perfectly transparent spring 
well near the Phenix pillar, situated just outside the wall of the Viceregal 
grounds, behind the gate lodge, and which is the head of the stream that 
supplies the ponds near the Zoological Gardens. To complete the illusion, 
the Earl of Chesterfield, in the year 1745, erected a pillar near the well, with 
the figure of a phcenix rising from its ashes on the top of it; and most 
Dublin people now believe that the Park received its name from this pillar. 
The change from fionn-uisg’ to phoenix is not peculiar to Dublin, for the 
river Finisk, which joins the Blackwater below Cappoquin, is called Phoenix 
by Smith in his History of Waterford. 
The other case is when the mistake is made, so to speak, within 
the original language itself. That is to say, without any attempt 
to turn Irish into English, a wrong Irish derivation is given 
instead of a right one. Mr. Joyce, as becomes a rational Irish 
antiquary, points out with some glee several of the blunders made 
by irrational Irish antiquaries, when seeking for Druids, Phoeni- 
cians, Baal, fire-worship, or any other of their cherished follies, in 
the ancient names of places in Ireland. Thus Mr. Joyce mentions 
a place called Askeaton, which is properly Eas-Gephtine, ‘ the 
cataract of Gephtine”—whoever Gephtine may have been—but 
which has been taken to be Eas-ceadtinne, “the cataract of the 
hundred fires,” with the sage remark that “the fires were pro- 
bably some way connected with the ritual of the Druids, the 
ancient Irish Guebres.” Mr. Joyce drily says that “ great numbers 
of these fanciful derivations were invented to prove that the 
ancient Irish worshipped fire.” He quotes two examples of places 
where there are round towers, Balla and Aghagower, both in 
Mayo. At Balla“ Vallancey changes the name to Beilagh, which 
he interprets ‘ the fire of fires.’”” But Balla is all right, and simply 
means a wall, and the place is called from nothing in the world 
but a wall, which was not built by any Druids or worshippers of 
fire, but with which the local saint of the seventh century sur- 
rounded his monastery. So at Aghagower Vallancey also explains 
the name to mean “tire of fires,” “ and ”—Mr. Joyce maliciously 
adds—“ with the same object, for a round tower exists there.” 
But the name is Achadh-fobhair, and has to do with quite another 
element than fire. For the name means “ field of the spring,” so 
called from a well, harmless at least and most likely holy. We 
must let Mr. Joyce quench yet one more of these tynes fatui :— 


In Seward’s Topographical Dictionary, it is stated that Baltinglass (in 


Wicklow) *is devived from Beal-tinne-glas, or the fire of Beal's mysteries, | 


the fires being lighted there by the Druids in honour of the sun”; and the 
writer of a Guide to Wicklow (Curry, Dublin, 1834) says that it is “ Bap. 
teach-na-glass, or the town of the grey houses” ; and he adds, “ certainly the 
appearance of them bears us out in this.” This is all pure invention, for 
neither of the original forms here given is the correct one, and even if jt 
were, it would not bear the meaning assigned, nor indeed any meaning at 
all. In ancient documents the name is always given Bealach-Chonglais 
(Dinnsennchus), the pass or road of Cuglas, a personage connected with the 
locality, about whom there is a curious and very ancient legend ; and from 
this the present name has been corrupted. 

Mr. Joyce goes most thoroughly through the various classes of 
names, and the various kinds of objects, persons, and events after 
which places are called. Some of the most interesting are those 
of animals, among which we find a good many cognate with 
familiar names in other languages, and some which, without bei 
cognate, present some striking analogies. Thus “ the word fi 
[fee] originally meant any wild animal, and hence we have the 
adjective fiadhan [feean], wild ; but its meaning has been gradual} 
narrowed, and in Irish writings it is almost universally applied to 
a deer.” This, we need hardly say, is exactly the history of the 
English word deer also. Then there are two chief names for the 
horse, each and capall, of which each is most common at the 
beginning of local names and capall at the end. The cognates of 
these words are manifest, but every one may not remember at 
first that we have each both in the Old-Saxon ehw and in the 
Old-English eoh, as in the Song of Maldon we read of the traitor 
Godric, 

He gehledp pone eoh, 

pe ahte his hlaford. 
Each, though commonly found at the beginning of words, ap 
at the end also, as in Russagh, that is Ros-each, the wood of the 
horses, where a German reader might for a moment doubt which 
syllable meant horse. As for each at the beginning :— 

Aughinish and Aughnish are the names of several places in different pus 

of the country, and are modern forms of Each-inis (Four Mast.) horse 
island. They must have been so called, because they were favourite horse 
pastures, like “The Squince,” and Horse Island, near Glandore, “ which 
produce a wonderful sort of herbage that recovers and fattens diseased horses 
to admiration.” 
Here the pasture affects the horses, but it does not appear that 
the horses at all affect the pasture. But we have heard of a spot in 
the nearer Celtic land of Morganwg where the effect of habitually 
exercising horses is said to have been to bring up a wonderfully 
abundant crop of horse-radishes. A sceptical Saxon, however, 
remarked that it was plain that there were no chestnut horses 
among them, or they would have produced horse-chestnuts. 

Mr. Joyce quotes the Irish damh, an ox, as corresponding to the 
Latin dama, a deer, as an instance of the transfer of a name from 
one species of animal or plant to thatof another. He refers to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s well-known dissertation on ¢nyéc, fagus and 
beech. Wolf and vulpes make another obvious case. But we are not 
clear about Mr. Joyce’s other instance :— 

The word gabhar (gower], a goat, is common to the Celtic, Latin, and 

Teutonic languages; the old Irish form is gabar, which corresponds with 
Welsh gafar, Corn. gavar, Lat. caper, Ang.-Sax. hefer, Eng. heifer. This 
word very often takes the form of gower, gour or gore in anglicised names, 
as in Glenagower, in Limerick, Gleann-na-ngabhar, the glen of the goats; 
Ballynagore, goats’ town. 
The modern heifer has nothing to do with hefer, but with heafor 
or heahfor. Hefer is goat, and exactly reproduces caper. As for 
damh, one is tempted to compare the Greek ddpadg, but that 
doubtless comes from éapaw. 

Some of the ecclesiastical formations are interesting. They all 
seem to come from the Latin, cil or kil (cella), and its deriva- 
tives; caglais (ecclesia); teampull (templum); domhnach (do- 
minica); aireagal (oraculum); wrnaidhe (oratorium);  scrin 
(scrinium) ; batsleac (basilica); disert (desertum = hermitage) ; eros 
(crux) ; all save dann, which is of course cognate with the Welsh 
llan, and which Mr. Joyce derives from it. Teampull constantly 
appears as Zemple, and might be thought to be of later introduc- 
tion, but it is genuine Irish Latin, as old as our authorities go 
back. This occurrence of Latin ecclesiastical names—some, it 
should be observed, purely Latin and not Greek—in Ireland is 
worth noting from the point of view of the ecclesiastical historian. 
Domhnach might be fairly quoted as an analogy on the Greek side 
in the great church and cupiaxéy controversy. 

We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's book as interesting and 
instructive to all who care for the study of language and nomen- 
clature, whether they boast of any special Irish scholarship or not. 


THE LAST OF HEINRICH HEINE.* 


LTHOUGH the existence of Heine’s Memoirs has long been 
notorious, and the probability of their appearance has been 
frequently canvassed, we are not aware that any further publication 
of his remains has hitherto been anticipated with much contidence. 
The sudden announcement, followed by the immediate publication, 
of a pretty thick volume of posthumous poetry and prose is un- 
doubtedly entitled to rank among the literary sensations of the 
year. In every other point of view we fear it will be found a 
pertinent illustration of that supplemental Beatitude, “ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they shall in no wise be disap- 
pointed.” The prelude to the forthcoming marvel in the 
Gartenlaube, widely read and copied into all the literary journals 


* Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken von Heinrich Heine. Aus dem Nach- 
lasse des Dichters zum ersten Male veriiffentlicht. Hamburg : Hoffmann & 
Campe. London: Nutt. - 
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of Europe, has no doubt excited expectation as well as curiosity 
in numerous quarters. We doubt whether these anticipations on 
the part of his publishers will have been largely shared by atten- 
tive readers of Ieine’s correspondence. They must have noted 
what refined ingenuity was there brought to bear upon the art 
and mystery of bookmaking; by what shifts and stratagems a 
slim volume was eked out to the requisite proportions; how the 

et, in the intervals of inspiration, did not disdain to apply his 
mind to the invention of a half-title, for the sake of thus gaining a 


it occurs to him that such legacies are more readily bequeathed 
than accepted; but he is immediately comforted by the reflection 
that there is one power on earth that takes all that it can get, and 
to which nothing ever comes amiss :— 
Und Dieses ist ein Kodicill : 

Fiir den Fall, dass Keiner annehmen will 

Die erwihnten Legate, so sollen sie alle 

Der rémisch-katholischen Kirche verfallen. 


The fourth and last division is perhaps the most interesting: It 


blank page. The obvious inference was that the poor sick Heine | contains the only two pieces to which specific reference has been 
most naturally and excusably found the greatest difficulty in pre- | made by the German advertisers of the collection. The merits of 
paring any volume whatever; that the determining motive of | both have been much exaggerated. “ Bimini,” although a con- 


ublication was less the ambition of raising his reputation than 
the necessity of raising the wind; that to this end it was 
requisite to marshal every scrap that would in any way pass 
muster; and that, if anything remained unused, the reason was 
simply that the poet — his fame to his and his publishers’ 

cuniary interests. These conjectures are abundantly confirmed 
y the present publication, which confessedly exhausts the 
store of Heine’s posthumous works, with the sole reservation 
of the Memoirs. Our own feeling is rather one of relief than 
of disappointment. We are not surprised that Heine’s fame 
has received no augmentation, and we are really gratified at its 
having escaped with so little damage. The publication of the 
remains of any author is a dangerous experiment. In Heine’s 
case there were obvious reasons why it should be one of extreme 
delicacy, requiring unusual tact, judgment, and regard for the 
deceased on the part of all concerned. None of these qualifica- 
tions could be looked for on this occasion. Madame Heine, from 
whom the manuscripts were purchased, does not understand a 


' word of German; is equally ignorant of the poetical art, and of the 


scope of the allusions which abound in her husband’s writings ; 
and is therefore incapacitated from forming any opinion as to the 

ropriety of their publication. The publishers cannot be blamed 
br regarding the matter in a strictly commercial point of view; 
and the editor’s zeal for his author is more remarkable for fervour 
than for discrimination. Under these circumstances it is hard to 
say to what jeopardy Heine’s memory might not have been 
exposed if he had not adopted the extremely sensible resolution 
of himself administering to his literary effects by burning the 
greater part of them. Enough has been spared substantially to 
augment (we trust) Madame Heine’s provision, while her husband’s 
literary and moral repute remains much as it was. There are, no 
doubt, portions of the book suggestive of the advantages which 
occasionally accrue from possessing no character at all. Many of 
the poet’s weak points are strikingly exhibited, but it cannot be 
said that he appears to more disadvantage than a review of his 
antecedents would have led us to expect. 

The contents of the work fall naturally into two t divisions, 
poetry and prose. The poetry is again subdivided into four 
sections, broadly distinguished from each other. The first consists 
of comparatively early pieces belonging to the author's second 
oe, that is, the period of the “ Intermezzo” in the Buch der 

der, With the exception of a few sonnets in the semi-burlesque 
style of most of his attempts in this species of composition, they are 
almost entirely such pieces as may well have beenexcluded from the 
“Intermezzo” on the ground of insufficient merit. The comparison 
between them and the pieces admitted affords a high idea of 
Heine’s discrimination, and of the standard by which he tested his 
own works. ‘They are probably merely representatives of a much 
more numerous body of poems visited with total destruction ; and 
for the most part only owe their preservation to the accident of 
having been given to friends, or preserved in forgotten albums or 
magazines. There is one noteworthy exception, the wild but 
very fine and deeply tragic poem entitled “ Erinnerung.” Another 
exception is only apparent, as the piece belongs to a much later 
— of the poet's life. It is a little poem addressed to the 

ughter of his early love, the lady who figures so incessantly 
throughout the Buch der Lieder, It was written in 1843, when 
the mirage (if was nothing more with Heine) of sentiment 
and teiderness had long vanished, but when his powers of ex- 
pression had perhaps attained their culminating point. It is as 
ase in style as in subject, most intensely and characteristically 
eineish, airy and graceful as Goethe’s lyrics, yet much nearer 
in general effect to the mordant doggrel of Mr. Browning's 
most familiar style. The second edition of the poems stands in 
the same relation to the Neue Gedichte as the first to the 
Buch der Lieder. The former of these collections, as Heine’s 
readers know, is destitute of that organic unity and intense 
Vitality which hardly contribute less than the individual merits of 
the pieces to the captivating effect of the latter. It is an assem- 
e of several little cycles of poems, various in subject, and 
even more various in merit, mechanically, not organically, brought 
together rather in the interest of commerce than of literature. 
hat was not good enough for insertion in such a volume need 
not detain us. The next section consists of political poems, 
only one of which is of any importance. It is a burlesque 
testament, in which the author bequeathes his infirmities, bodily 
and mental, and divers surat Vitae not in general re- 
markable for intrinsic value, to his principal enemies and bétes 
nowes. The idea is by no means novel, but one thought is, 
we fancy, really original. After a string of bequests in this 
fashion— 
Die Thaten, die ich noch nicht gethan, 
Den ganzen Vaterlandsrettungsplan, 
Nebst einem Recept gegen Katzenjammer, 


Vermach’ ich den Helden der Badischen Kammer— 


siderable work as regards length, is considerable in no other 
respect. It precisely resembles the long narratives in trochaic 
quatrains which occupy so large a portion of the “ Romanzero,” 
and would have attracted no attention if it had made its appear- 
ance in their company. It is, like them, characterized by pro- 
lixity and negligence—faults in general so alien from Heine’s 
genius that they may be reasonably imputed to the laxity of the 
metrical form. Whatever it may be in Spanish, the unrhymed 
trochaic quatrain is in German and English a nerveless sauntering 
stanza, apparently incapable of condensation or polish. Many of 
the descriptive passages are nevertheless brilliant, and the whole 
is enveloped in a glittering haze of fancy appropriate to the 
subject, which is the voyage of a Spanish adventurer in quest 
of the island of perpetual youth. There are many incidental touches 
of grotesque irony, rather however of the pathetic than of the 
mocking order. ‘The other poem which has been thought worthy 
of special notice describes a dream in which Heine in health meets 
Heine sick, thrashes him for his presumption for claiming to be 
the real Heine, and awakes covered with bruises, The idea is ex- 
cellent, but it is not worked out with the usual spirit. The other 
poems also belong to the period of the poet’s sickness. All are 
psychologically, some poetically, interesting, but as a rule they are 
as far below the ‘ Lazarus” as the other sections of the book are 
beneath the published volumes with which they are respectively 
connected. If regarded as an illustrative appendix to the pre- 
ceding twenty volumes, the collection possesses some importance, 
and we hesitate to pronounce it entirely unworthy of publication. 
From the purely literary point of view it resembles nothing so 
much as the ordinary finale of a great race-meeting, a consolation 
scramble for beaten horses. 

The prose portion of the collection is more peu than the 
poetical. The first division consists mainly of detached thoughts 
and observations, not in general the spontaneous overflowings of 
a full mind, but for the most part memoranda prepared for inser- 
tion in the writer's prose works, especially his book on Germany, 
and omitted either on the score of insignificance or from the diffi- 
culty of finding a place for them. Little can be expected under 
such circumstances. It need not be said that so judicious an 
economist of his bons mots as Heine would not have left them to 
his executors if he could himself have turned them to any account. 
We give a few of the most characteristic :— 


The French excel the Germans in the representation of historical subjects, 
inasmuch as they have a history. The French artist draws upon his expe- 
rience, the German upon his imagination. 

Buffon said, Le style c’est homme. M. Villemain is the living refutation 
of this maxim. His style is elegant and pure. 

Mahomet was a camel-driver before his conversion. M, X. was a camel. 

Girls say “ Mr, So-and-so must be very rich, for he is very ugly.” The 
public judges by the same rule: “ The man must be very learned, for he is 
very tiresome.” Hence the success of many Germans in Paris, 

The Germans in Paris fulfil a providential mission—they preserve me 
from home-sickness. 

Rothschild and the Communist. Communist insists upon an equitable 
division of Rothschild’s property. Rothschild sends him his share, amounting 
to nine sous. “ Now let me alone!” 

Every marriage is like the marriage of the Doge with the Adriatic Sea— 
he knows not what he may be taking—treasures, pearls, monsters, sudden 
tempests. 

e never comprehend ruins until we are ruins ourselves. 


The next section is distinguished from the preceding by its con- 
tents having been already published or intended for publication. 
They are of various extent and pretensions, from sees 
pages of Heine’s on down to a puff for Albert Methfessel, 
a composer who wished to establish himself at Hamburg in 1823. 
The most satisfactory is a chapter on the adventures of the God 
Mars after his expulsion from Olympus, originally intended for 
“The Gods in Exile,” and written entirely in the spirit of that 
charming essay, with which it ought to be incorporated in subse- 
quent editions. The additions to the “ Reisebilder ” are unimport- 
ant. The passage from the Confessions was suppressed at the 
instance of the publishers, who feared with much reason that its 
publication would discredit Heine irretrievably in the eyes of the 
democrats who admired him—a compliment which he was very far 
from returning. It is an enthusiastic dithyrambic on the restoration 
of the French Empire, which is represented as an ample satisfaction 
for Waterloo, combined with as much hatred and contempt for 
Englishmen in general, and the Duke of Wellington in particular, 
as can conveniently be expressed in the space. If the chapter 
had stopped here we should have considered it in no way dis- 
advantageous to Heine. His adoration of Napoleon is evidently 
as sincere as it is silly, and it is really refreshing to find one honest 
conviction in a mind generally so destitute of principle. England 
and Wellington are not very vulnerable objects of sarcasm, and 
are besides sufficiently avenged by the appearance of this glorifica- 
tion of Imperialism at so ludicrously unseasonable a moment as the 
present. What is really unpardonable is the attack on M. Louis 
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Blanc, who, evidentlyon some personal ground, is assailed with all 
the venomousscurrility which Heine was accustomed to import into 
his literary and political feuds. Happily the spleen and malice of the 
lampoon are much more conspicuous than its wit. Heine liked 
to call himself the modern Aristophanes; in passages like these he 
infinitely more resembles Thersites. All his other offences seem 
little in comparison with his innate vulgarity, which breaks out in 
its most odious form on any real or fancied slight to his morbid 
vanity, and can only be excused in any measure by the circum- 
stances of his ancestry and education. ‘The painful impression of 
such outbreaks is relieved, and the volume agreeably concluded, 


by a series of letters to his wife, written during his absences in 
Germany. ‘Treating of domestic affairs, and addressed to a lady 
who made no pretensions to intellectual culture, they cannot be 
expected to be brilliant, but they are something better. They 
speak the language of sincere affection, and show that Heine 
could be amiable and considerate when his literary and pecuniary 
interests were not in question. His relations with his wife seem 
to have been very correctly described by his biographers. 

The materials for determining Heine’s place in literary history 
are now probably complete, with the exception of the much 
talked of “Memoirs.” It is broadly intimated in the preface to 
this ccllection that these have been sold to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. It does not follow that they will be suppressed. Those who 
know Heine will probably agree that his revelations are more 
likely to damage his friends than his enemies. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST.* 


Me: PARKMAN is already favourably known by his books 
B on The Pioneers of France in the New World, and The 
Jesuits in North America. The work now before us is the result 
of further exploration in the same interesting field of inquiry. It 
is founded in a great degree upon documents preserved in the 
French archives, many of which, he tells us, have been discovered 
by the “ indefatigable research of M. Pierre Margry.” From them 
and from private sources he has been able to put together a new 
and vivid picture of a neglected corner of history. The result is 
well worth the labour. The adventures of the he explorers 
in America do not indeed possess the interest which attaches to 
the foundation of an enduring empire. They have perished, and 
their works have followed them. The French names still remain 
in remote parts of the continent as an enduring testimony to the 
enterprise and skill of the early discoverers, French accents may 
still be heard, as Mr. Parkman tells us, on the lips of some 
straggling boatman or vagabond half-breed in the Western rivers ; 
but that mighty empire which was to fill the vast plains of 
the West has vanished like a dream. The descendants of the 
English colonists who in the seventeenth century occupied 
only the narrow rim of land along the shores of the Atlantic 
have won the splendid prize which tempted the ambition of 
the daring Frenchmen; and therefore the efforts here recorded 
may be consigned to forgetfulness amongst the many enterprises 
which have only resulted in a waste of hamanenergy. Yet if we 
regard, not the consequences, but the intrinsic merit of their 
actions, it must be admitted that the French explorers have good 
claims upon our attention. There are few more striking stories 
of their kind than those which record the gallantry and far-reaching 
schemes destined in the end to so complete a failure. The events 
described by Mr, Parkman fall within the twenty years from 1670 
to 1690, and laid the foundation of a scheme of policy pursued 
with much apparent chance of success until the Seven Years’ War 
put a final stop to French hopes of deciding the future of 
America, 

The great hero of Mr. Parkman’s present volume is Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. He sailed for Canada in the spring of 
1666, in the hope partly of making his fortune, and partly 
of extending the influence of France throughout the North 
American continent. Thwarted at every step by the jealousy 
of his companions and the intrinsic difficulties of his enterprise, 
his life was doomed to a constant series of such disappointments 
as have attended almost all the great explorers from Columbus 
downwards. Yet it must be admitted that his schemes, if rather 
too daring, had in them many elements of success. The Jesuits 
had already penetrated along the line of the great Lakes into the 
heart of the North-wwestete wilderness, Their dream was to found 
another Paraguay in North America, where they might exercise 
a despotic sway amidst the rude Indian tribes, over whom, with 
characteristic skill and zeal, they had established a remarkable 
influence, They were exceedingly jealous of the adventurers who 
pressed into their territory, whether in the hope of commercial 
gain, cr impelled by rival missionary zeal. But their efforts 
had made the path easier for those against whose intrusion 
they protested. La Salle, supported by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, suggested a grand scheme for the extension of French 
influence. Ilis plan was to push forwards French settlements 
into the heart of the country; to build forts at all points offer- 
ing natural advantages, round which the Indian tribes might 
be collected to pay a kind of feudal obedience to the foreign in- 
truders, and hence to penetrate down the Mississippi and found 
a new colony in the present State of Louisiana. Once in pos- 
session of this commanding position, the French would occupy 
the enormous stretch of fertile lands in the centre of the continent, 


* The Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. London: 
John Murray. 1469. 


and the English be limited to the narrow belt on the east. of the 
Alleghanies. Beside the immediate commercial advantages and 
the empire in prospect, La Salle hoped to open a new route to 
the East, and thus to anticipate the result which is now bei 
realized by the opening of the Pacific Railway. According to the 
geographical views then prevalent, the Mississippi flowed into 
the Gulf of California, and thus there would be a route almost 
entirely by water from the St. Lawrence to the Pacific. One of 
the early explorers provided himself, in view of this con- 
tingency, with a robe of Chinese damask, embroidered with birds 
and flowers, and in this appropriate costume, and with a pistol in 
each hand, struck no little amazement into the tribe of the Win- 
nebagoes on the shores of Lake Michigan. The passage to the 
East was defeated by the obstinacy of the Mississippi in following 
the shortest route to the sea, and thereby getting on to the wrong 
side of Mexico. But the dream of a mighty American empire 
seemed for a time to be in process of realization. On the gth of 
April, 1682, La Salle stood proudly at a point of land somewhere 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, and with due mili 
ceremonies, volleys of musketry, and singing of Te Deums, pro- 
claimed “ in the name of the most high, mighty, invincible, and 
victorious prince. Louis the Great, by the grace of God King of 
France and of Navarre,” that he took possession of Louisiana, 
and “all the nations, peoples, provinces, cities, towns, villages, 
mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and rivers” included within 
the valley of the River Colbert or Mississippi. On the strength 
of having navigated a few canoes from the Illinois to the sea, 
he thus appropriated the whole region from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the sources of its rivers to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
dominions of the great Louis would have received by that one 
proclamation an accession of empire such as no sovereign has ever 
enjoyed. Unluckily for him, there were other people to be con- 
sulted besides the wandering tribes of Indian hunters before the 
theoretical possessions could pass into a fact. So far, indeed, as 
the sentiments of the original inhabitants were regarded, La Salle 
had considerable advantages. The French have always shown a 
capacity for dealing with the Indians on other principles than 
those of our simple English system of killing and taking posses- 
sion. There is a ludicrous side, it is true, to some of the 
missionary reports of the time. When we read of a priest meeting 
a tribe of naked savages, and expounding to them by signs the 
mysteries of our faith, with complete satisfaction in the result, we 
fancy that the process cannot have had much more reality than 
the visionary claims to empire in the name of Louis XIV. We 
read of one Allouez, a Jesuit, who found a war party of Foxes just 
starting. He told them the story of Constantine and the cross. ‘They 
were so much impressed by it that they daubed the figure ofa cross 
on their shields of bull-hide, and returned victorious, declaring that 
the sacred symbol was a great war medicine. “Thus it is,” says the 
chronicler, “that our holy faith is established amongst these 
people ; and we have good hope that we shall soon carry it to the 
famous river called the Mississippi, and perhaps even to the South 
Sea.” Yet, imperfectly as the Indians appear to have appreciated 
Christian doctrines, they learnt very well the lesson of respect for 
the preachers. The influence of the spiritual teachers was well 
supported by the secular rulers. La Salle especially seems to have 
had a remarkable power of conciliating the respect of the natives. 
They gathered beneath the walls of the forts which he erected; 
they followed him faithfully, and gave him material aid in his 
various enterprises, and from the Lakes to the Gulf he passed un- 
injured, with a small band of companions, amongst ferocious and, 
as it is asserted, often cannibal tribes. The English had the one 
advantage that they were able to supply the Indians more easily 
with rum and other goods in return for furs. They thus succeeded 
in stimulating the Iroquois to make a fierce and exterminating 
inroad on the tribes subject to French influence, and by so doin 
gave a serious check to La Salle’s most daring enterprise. 
however, the future of the continent had depended upon the good- 
will of a few barbarous, scattered, and declining dheshgheek the 
French supremacy would have been permanently established. 
Depending, as it did, upon such frail support, it crumbled to 
pieces before the more irregular and haphazard advances of the 
independent English colonists. Yet up to the final occupation of 
Canada, we find great dread expressed by competent English 
observers of the system by which the French were able to main- 
tain their hold on the plains and forests of the West. 

La Salle was less successful in his management of his European 
followers. Like many men of indomitable strength of will, he 
was often guilty of arrogance and harshness towards his sub- 
ordinates. His companions, too, were for the most part men of 
the roving and independent tastes that are fostered by life in the 
forest. They had an amazing propensity to desert him, in order 
to wander olf into the woods and amalgamate with the ferocious 
and idle savages by whom they were surrounded. Civilized man 
has enough of the barbarous instinct left within him to come to 
life under favourable circumstances, and the trappers and courcurs 
de bois of Canada seem to have a special facility for adopt- 
ing savage manners. The Jesuits, too, were constantly jealous 
of the commercial adventurer who was bringing the outside 
world on his tracks, and did him, or were believed to have done 
him, a good many ill turns in an underhand way. The Govern- 
ment was not always inclined to support him. His creditors—for 
his expenses were enormous—had a most unpoetical disregard for 
romantic plans which threatened to make very distant returns. 
When he at last received the means for an expedition on 4 
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sufficient scale from the French Government at home, its success 
was utterly ruined by the jealousy, and possibly the treachery, 
of the naval officer associated with him. And thus, at last, after 
most daring expeditions, after long wanderings on foot through 
hostile tribes and snow-covered forests, after building ships at a 
distance from all resources only to have them cast away in storms 
or deserted by cowardly followers, after raising forts which were 


seized by his creditors or swept away by Iroquois invasions—after, | 


in short, undergoing with amazing perseverance all the dangers | 


and sufferings of life in a savage wilderness—he was finally 


murdered by some of his men during a desperate attempt to | 


escape from his deserted colony and force a way overland from 
Texas to Canada. 
Besides La Salle, Mr. Parkman has to describe several supple- 


mentary herves, especially the amiable and pious Marquette, who | 


was the first to reach the Mississippi since its discovery, a cen- 
tury earlier, by De Soto, to juonl it to somewhere below the 
Arkansas, and afterwards to re-ascend it in a frail canoe; and the 
bragging, lying, courageous, and amusing friar Hennepin, who 
supplies the comic element of the book, and who, after strange 
adventures with an Indian tribe, whose chief first proposed to eat 
him, and after many dismal howlings decided to adopt him as a 
son, returned to Europe, and succeeded by a most audacious 
literary forgery in becoming a popular author, and for a time 
appropriating the merit of La Salle’s discoveries. Mr. Parkman 
the story with great spirit, and in an excellent style; his own 
experience amongst the savage descendants of La Salle’s Indians 
enables him to add many characteristic sketches of scenery and 
manners ; and we may safely say that the book is worthy of his 
revious claims toa very high place amongst writers on American 
istory. We shall look forward with much interest to the next 
volume which he promises, devoted to the later attempts of the 
French to establish a permanent power on the continent, and to 
the career of Frontenac, the able and energetic Governor of Canada 
at a critical period of its history. 


RAMSAY’S ZZOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS.® 


es is not a tenth part as much read by English scholars 
as he deserves to be. With his twin luminary of Latin 
comedy, Terence, they have somewhat more acquaintance, though 
we doubt whether vastly more might not be done with him also, 
in imbuing tyros with the spoken language of the Roman Repub- 
lic. But considering the wonderful attractions of manner and 
matter which both, and Plautus especially, offer in comparison with 
the more familiar Latin authors, it is surprising how faint an 
interest is taken in these delightful and instructive play wrights—in- 
structive because they introduce us to so many curious forms and 
facts of the early Latin language; and delightful, because for plot, 
ease, humour, and sustained interest, their best dramas present a 
model for all imitation. It can hardly be the drawback of indeli- 
cacy which hinders the wider study of Plautus, for Aristophanes, 
who is much more studied, is infinitely more gross and obscene ; in 
fact, it is unfair to name either of the Latin comedians in the same 
day with him, as would be realized by any editor who should essay 
todo for them what Dr. Hubert Holden has done, by way of expurga- 
tion, for the Greek comic poet. Perhaps the great uncertainty of 
the text, and the conflicting views of scholars as to Terentian and 
Plautine metres, may have a little to do with the shyness which 
we have noted; and undoubtedly a great number of words, not 
met with elsewhere, render Plautus laborious to master. Yet it 
may be averred that no Latin author so thoroughly repays the 
pains bestowed upon him ; and the student who tackles in earnest 
even one well-edited play of Plautus will be the first to confirm 
this statement. For complete editions we have still, to our shame, 
to look abroad to Ritschl, Bothe, Weise, and Fleckeisen ; although 
at home for thirty years past Hildyard’s Auwlularia and Menechmei 
have been at hand to furnish English students with sample plays 
80 ably and succinctly noted, and elucidated with such admirable 
glossaries, that the marvel is that their editor has been able to 
— his work, and that brisker demand has not extorted fresh 
supplies, 
ore voluminous and far less concise, but still excellently 
ie a as a stepping-stone to the extended knowledge of Plautus, 
is the handsome edition of the Mostellaria in which the late Pro- 
fessor of Humanity at Glasgow had the main share of preparation, 
but which his nephew, namesake, and literary successor has, with 
a kinsman’s pride and hereditary insight into his subject, recently 
given tothe world. It is needless to say that William Ramsay's 
scholarship was attested by his Manuals of Latin Antiquities, and 
Prosody, his contributions to Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries, and several 
other works; but since his decease the fruits of that scholarship 
seem destined to become more fully known than when they were 
being communicated orally to University classes, and when the 
notes now systematized and published were serving for a basis of 
University lectures. Though it was not qovaittel Wien to achieve 
the magnum opus of a British edition of Plautus, he has in the 
now-published Mostellaria made such an important cuntribution 
it as no editor, home or Continental, can hereafter ignore; a 
Contribution which, though here and there it betrays signs of 
manifest incompleteness, still teems with the research and learning 


* The Mostellaria of Plautus, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prole- 
gomena and Excursus, By William Ramsay, formerly Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow, &c. Edited by George G. Ramsay, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxon, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


of a lifetime, and with all that accumulation of lore to be looked 
for from a mind that hasfor years made a particular author its special 
study. The Professor could not have chosen a better, or perhaps a 
fresher, specimen of his favourite author. The Mostellaria, or—as its 
Greek name, Phasma, and its own derivation from “ monstrum,” 
“mostrum” imports—the “Apparition,” contests the palm, 
according to Ritschl’s verdict, with three other dramas of Plautus. 
Not one, perhaps, has a better defined plot. 

A merchant, Theuropides, going on a trading voyage, leaves 
behind him a son, Philolaches, till then a model of good conduct. 
But a friend’s bad example, the blandishments of fair and frail 
Philematium, and—as in all these comedies—the help and advice 
of a rascally slave, Tranio, convert this young man very precipi- 
tately to the bad. His father’s house mes a scene of riot; 
and just as he and his friend and their chéres amies are met there 
for a carouse, Tranio surprises them with news of the merchant’s 
unexpected return. The young rake is at his wit’s end, but the 
slave, equal to the occasion, turns the key from the outside on the 
disturbed party, and meets the old gentleman with a cock-and- 
bull story about the house being shut up and deserted, be- 
cause haunted by the ghost of the last owner, who had 
been murdered there. One lie necessitates twenty. Up comes 
a money-lender, and, within earshot of Theuropides, duns 
Tranio for the money which Philolaches has borrowed where- 
with to manumit Philematium. Tranio puts the father on 
a wrong scent by telling him that the debt is an instalment of 

yment for a house next door, which his son has bought—a 
te eh place of the haunted house. But at this juncture up 
comes the owner of this adjoining house, and Tranio has to carry 
on two distinct fictions, one to him and another to his master. 
Theuropides would like to see his son’s purchase; and Simo, the 
owner, is persuaded that this is because the old man regards it as 
a show-place, from which he may borrow two or three arcbitec- 
tural wrinkles; while the old man Theuropides is adroitly kept 
from committing Tranio about the — as lest he 
should hut Simo’s feelings. The skill with which this twofold 
deception is kept up, and two wide-awake old men played off by 
the slave, is wonderful. But just as Theuropides is pluming him- 
self on his son’s capital purchase, there enters a slave of his son’s 
boon companion, to fetch that scapegrace home. He is honester 
than his class, and lets out the whole story. Tranio, expectin 
the reward of his guile, takes sanctuary at the stage-altar, an 
with mock piety and abundant drollery clings to it, and makes the 
most of it, till Theuropides—who, being anything but a durus 
pater, pardons all the rest only too — persuaded to include in 
his forgiveness the rogue who has so thoroughly bamboozled him. 

The characters are not less cleverly drawn than the plot is 
skilfully constructed. Philolaches, though but a sketch, is a 
capital sketch of a steady-going young fellow who has turned 

e. Philematium is very much better than her class generally, 
as Plautus has very adroitly shown by contrasting her with her 
maid Scapha in the capital scene where they discuss rouges, 
unguents, mirrors, and the various accessories of female dress. But 
the burden of the acting must have been on Theuropides and 
Tranio, both intent on outwitting each other. The slave’s resource 
in the ghost-scene is inimitable. Nor is Simo, the owner of the 
house next door, at all amiss, —— where, in reply to Tranio’s 
statement that his master is charmed with the coolness of his 
neighbour’s house, he says 

Quom usquequaque umbra est, tamen 
Sol semper hic est, usque a mani ad vesperum ; 
Quasi flagitator astat usque ad ostium ; 
Nec mihi umbra usquam est, nisi si in puteo quepiam est. 
IIL. ii. 77-80. 
The complications of this scene may be imagined from another 
assage where, when Simo aflably bids Theuropides go inspect his 
vuse, just as if it were his own, the old man cannot help repeat- 
ing “ tanquam” (‘just as if” indeed /), till Tranio shuts his mouth 
by bidding him respect Simo’s feelings (v. 120, &c.). Tranio’s 
impudence is a trifle overdone where he tries to make his master 
see an imaginary picture of a “raven” pecking two vultures, and 
oints to himself and the two old men as the moral of his fable. 
Vhen Theuropides testily interrupts 
I see no painted bird at all, 
Tranio rejoins, 
a I drop it then, 
Every old man has not his eyesight clear. 
ILL. ii. 154-5 (Warner’s Translation). 


But his effrontery is equally admirable where, in the last scene but 
one, he cannot be persuaded to quit his sanctuary for a cow- 
hiding, and replies to his master, who pretends that he wants his 
advice and private ear, 


Sic tamen hinc consilium dedero: nimio plus sapio sedens. 
Tum consilia firmiora sunt de divinis locis—V. ii. 39, 40. 


Before turning to the merits of Mr, William Ramsay’s edition let 
us note one other charm with which the Mostellaia is rich 
amongst Plautine comedies—its proverbial wisdom. Understood 
rightly and without innuendo, there is home truth in the depreca- 
tion of finery and fandangles which occurs in the line 

Non vestem amatores amant mulieris, sed vestis fartum— 


and one might commend to the acceptation of ladies of other 
stamp than Philematium her sayings, 
Ecastor, mulier recte olet, ubi nihil olet, 
and 
Pulchrum ornatum turpes mores pejus coeno collinunt, 
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The great actor in the drama, Tranio, illustrates throughout the 
lay @ saw which in other forms has been the stock maxim of all 
ars 

Calidum hercle audivi esse optimum mendacium.—IIL. i, 132. 
I’ve often heard it said, 
Your piping hot lie is the worst of lies, 

A careful examination of this work has convinced us that it will 
be invaluable to the younger readers of Plautus, on account of the 
exactness and amplitude with which it deals with idioms—such, 
eg., a3 “ Mirum quin,” &e. (II. ii. 62), an ironical expression which 
the Professor goes over the whole ground of Plautus to illustrate ; 
and with curious grammatical constructions, such as “ Quid tibi, 
malum—curatio est?” (I. i. 33) where the rule that “verbal 
nouns govern the same cases as the verbs from which they are 
derived” is explained and illustrated more amply and less dryly 
than in Professor Wagner’s note at Zunuchus (671) in his new 
edition of Terence. Not less lucid, interesting, and to the point 
are his etymological notes, and his disquisitions, in passing, on 
curiosities of language. In Plautus we drop upon words not dis- 
coverable, or at least rarely discoverable, elsewhere, as ‘‘ mantant,” 
a frequentative of “ maneo”; “tzesum est,” a rare perf. passive 
of “ teedet”; “horno”=horino (sc. tempore), used adverbially 
for “this year” (I. iii. 3); and we find adverbs and conjunc- 
tions such as “ igitur” (I. ii. 47 ; IT. i. 33) used differently from our 
experience in later Latin writers. “Igitur” in these passages denotes 
sequence in point of time, or time and result connectedly, and not, 
as at a later period, a logical result. Upon the adverb “ oppido,” 
which is a puzzle as to etymology, the Professor has left a very 
learned note. It is scarcely needful to say that he explodes the 
dogma of Paulus Diaconus, that it is 7g. “ quantum oppido satis 
esset”; but there is some plausibility in his theory that from the 
root “ops,” plural “ opes,” there may have sprung an adjective 
“ opidus ” or “ oppidus,” abundant, whence the adverb “ oppido” in 
the sense of “abundantly.” Donaldson’s explanation is that oppidum 
is equivalent to ob-ped-um, izizedov, oppido = in toto, entirely. 
In all these cases Professor Ramsay’s wide range of reading stands 
him in wonderful stead. On such a phrase as “ Die crastini” 
(IV. i. 22), he is able to bring Aulus Gellius to bear with effect. 
The very curious right of “ vagulatio,’ which is involved in the 
words of the usurer, “Jam hercle ego illunc nominabo” (III. 
i. 55), and which consisted in liberty to dun a debtor 
with loud and abusive language for the purpose of shaming 
him among his neighbours, is illustrated from Festus, Varro, 
and from Plautus himself, who uses “ pipulum” as an equiva- 
lent word, and often introduces the “ flagitator” or “dun” 
who avails himself of it. Rightly, too, as it seems to us, does he 
refer the Plautine word “ tricas”’ (III. i. 41) to rpiyec, hair, in 
ead to the old post-hoc-non-propter-hoc derivation which 

exicographers have got from Pliny (ZZ. N. III. ii. § 16), and the 
story of the two towns of Apulia (Apinz Tricweque) destroyed by 

Diomed. In an exhaustive distinction between the phrases 

“pultare fores,” an operation performed from the outside, and 

“concrepuit ostium,” or “ foris,” from the inside (frequently with 

an ablative, after “a” or “ab,” of the person coming forth), he 

notices with effect the opinion of the old commentators, that the 
doors opened out into the street, and that those who opened from 
inside would rattle them first, to apprise passengers, and give them 

warning to get outof the way. Thus he would explain, in IL. ii. 
5, concrepuit foris. Hiccine percussit? ” The door rattles! 

Was it the ghost that struck it?” 

There are, indeed, one or two points upon which we should 
venture to disagree with the Professor; as, for instance, where 
upon I. ii. 2, “ Argumentaque in pectus multa institui,” he makes 
‘in pectus” depend on “argumenta,” because “ argumenta” 
implies things that pierce into and imply conviction, But surely 
pectus depends upon “ institui” just as in the Adelphi of 
Terence (1. i. 13) we find “quemquam i animum instituere.” 
Again, upon “Intus cave muttire quenquam siveris”’ (II. i. 54), 
he interprets “adeo muttito” in Hecyra (V. iv. 26), “ Be silent 
then ” or “ remain silent,” whereas in that passage ‘‘ Neque opus est 
adeo muttito” should be read without any stop, and interpreted 
“Nor must it be so much as whispered.” But, asa rule, the student 
may accept Professor Ramsay’s interpretations as the conclusions 
not only of a learned, but of an acute, common-sense, and 
practical scholar, As we have hinted above, however, there are 
indications that he left his work in an unfinished state, and no one 
can wonder at the feeling of reverence which has prompted his 
worthy and competent literary executor to leave his uncle’s work 
as nearly as possible as he found it. To this may be ascribed 
perhaps one or two such imperfectly considered notes as we have 
just remarked upon; and also the curious omission of notes here 
and there upon important and peculiar phrases, such as the Professor 
would (we fancy) have enjoyed dwelling on. One of these 
occurs to us at I. iii. 69, where Scapha says to Philema- 
tium that if she is going to give up all lovers except Philo- 
laches, “Soli gerundum censeo morem, et capiundos crines.” 
Now the parallel passage in the Miles Glorivsus (ver. 788, 
Bothe), “Crines vittasque habeat adsimuletque se Tuam esse 
uxorem,” and what Festus says of its being the custom of brides to 
add six rows of curls to their hair, after the fashion of vestals, 
puts it beyond a doubt that “ capiundos crines” here means “ You 
must assume the wife,” or, as the French version has it, “que yous 
fassiez la femme comme il faut.” But Professor Ramsay has no 
note here, nor at IL. i, §7, at “Clavem Laconicam” (“ the master- 
key’), nor on the direction to the servants of Theuropides, which 
is to be explained by some ceremony of an expiatory nature, “ Tan- 
gite vos quoque terram” (IL. ii. 37). 


the copious learning and research of the verbal and archeological 
“excursus” which occupy the last hundred pages of the volume, 
as well as by the careful index. To master these will be to 
secure tlhe key to the syntax and construction of Latin comedy, 
Nor is that portion of his work which the late Professor Ramsa 
devoted to prolegomena on the metres and prosody of Plautus 9 
whit less valuable or interesting, although it opens such a wide 
field that we cannot here do more than mention it. He is the 
manful advocate of the theory of “correption,” or running to- 
gether of syllables in quick pronunciation, as against the rival 
theory of Dr. Wagner and others, which supposes a wholesale 
violation of the ordinary rules of later Latin prosody. Readers 
have ay opportunity of examining and contrasting the two theories 
through the recent appearance of Dr. Wagner’s Terence. But on 
the general as well as special topics connected with Latin comedy 
they will hardly find a pleasanter or more lucid commentator 
than the late William Ramsay. 


THE LAST OF THE TASMANIANS.* 


HE native race of Van Diemen’s Land can never at their best 

be said to have formed at all a high class of savage. In point 
of intellectual or social aptitude they seem to have been little 
superior to the bush races of the Australian continent, the 
Andamanese, or others of the lowest known type of primitive 
man. Superior certainly to the Australian in strength and 
grace of bodily frame, as well as in physiognomy, the Tasmanian 
showed scarcely greater signs of capacity for self-improvement, 
however capable he might be thought of reclamation under 
culture. In his own simple mode of life he was hearty, docile, 
and honest. ‘To his master, when kindly treated, he was a 
faithful and even a fond servant. But he never gave promise of 
more than the lowest bodily service. The naked savages first 
seen by Van Diemen showed none but the faintest inkling of 
the arts of life. Squatting round a wood fire, scarcely the 
semblance of a hut seemed to come within their conception 
of a want. Beyond a spear or a waddy, scarcely one of their 
weapons, tools, or ornaments is seen to figure in our museums. 
Their faculties of mind were dwarfed. They never supplied the 
settler with the incomparable drivers and stock-men of the dark 
races near the Cape. They showed no warlike prowess or inge- 
nuity like the Maoris of New Zealand. They could never put 
forward, in point of wit, any kind of rival to the intelligent Zulu, 
who by one artless question brought down the whole simple 
theology of a colonial Bishop. Nothing was left for them but to 
pine and die out before the encroaching steps of the white man. 
Lhe process of extinction might have been retarded or made less 
painful by a mild, forbearing, and equitable policy. But no art 
or philanthropy of man could in this case long suspend the action 
of the law which lies at the basis of practical ethnology. The 
philosophic ethnologist may deplore the gap thus left in his classi- 
fication of living specimens, pee the missionary may mourn to find 
so much of his occupation gone for want of an interesting and 
docile class of converts. But to the sum total of humanity the 
loss will be as nothing. <A place ought of course to be found for 
these extinct varieties alongside other fossil relics of life. And our 
thanks are due to the historian or the ethnographer who is at the 
pains to photograph them for us, so to say, while their portraiture 
may still be caught, and to preserve the record at least of the last 
episode in their national life. 

A sense of duty, rather than of special aptitude for the task, is 
put forward by Mr. Bonwick as his motive in writing the history 
of the Last of the Tasmanians, There was something in their 
story so romantic, so affecting, so suggestive to his feelings, that he 
could not withhold his pen from telling it, where no one better 
qualified seemed ready for the attempt. The literary merits of 
his book are unquestionably meagre enough. The writer seeks to 
disarm the critic at the outset by the acknowledgment of “ irregu- 
larity of style, if not of graver faults.” His plea is that most 
of the book was written on the voyage home from Australia, 
under the manifold hindrances of life on shipboard. A slight 
amount of editorial care, or the merest revision at the hands of any 
literary hack, would have made the book more agreeable reading, 
and at the same time more worthy of the many interesting facts 
and traits of savage life which are scattered through its pages. 
The access which he has had to the early records of the colony and 
other official sources of knowledge gives an authentic stamp to 
much of his material, and is the means of throwing much light 
upon the later course of local policy. A second part, to follow the 
present publication, is, we are told, to speak of the ‘Tasmanians “in 
their home, and in their every-day life.” The volume before us 
sums up their career as a nation. The sequel will bring them 
before us in their individuality, We shall see them at their 
meals, their sports, their sick couches, and their graves. “ Their 
songs and laughter will be heard, and their dark traditions told.” 
Those who have heretofore enlightened the public regarding the 
history or the fortunes of this settlement have dilated in gener 
upon the achievements, the progress, and the prospects of the white 
immigrants alone. The more welcome in consequence will be any 
particulars of the primeval race whom they have supplanted. | 

It was on the 1st of December, 1642, that the Dutch captain 
Abel Jansen Tasman, from Java, sighted the land which he named 


* The Last of the Tasmanians; or, the Black War of Van Diemen’s Land, 
By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations and coloured 
Engravings. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


But if these seem omissions, they are abundantly atoned for by 
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after Van Diemen, the governor of that colony, or, as tradition has it, 
after his daughter, for whom the roving sailor cherished a romantic 
affection. ‘l'o the bay in which he anchored he gave the name of 
Frederick Henry. Sailing away in a day or two, the Dutch dis- 
coverer left no further memorial of his visit than the legacy of his 
own name, by which in disregard of his own wish and of thememory, 
romantic or not, of the worthy governor, posterity has generally 
eed to designate the island. ‘The French navigator Marion du 
Fresne, having taken up the report of Tasman’s good fortune, 
which no one seems to have followed up in the interval, sought out 
the same fair island, and dropped anchor in the self-same bay, 
March 4, 1772. ‘The French writer Domény de Rienzi reports 
that the aborigines came down with confidence to the boats, and 
with their children and wives gave a frank and cordial reception 
to the strangers. This was apparently the first time that the 
Tasmanians had come in contact with Europeans. Some mis- 
understanding unfortunately arising, the French had to use their 
firearms with deadly effect. Withdrawing to their boats, the 
ty betook themselves to New Zealand, where most of them, with 
their hapless commander, embroiling themselves with the natives, 
were killed and eaten. Captain Furneaux, of the Resolution, one of 
Cook’s squadron, touching the south coast of Van Diemen’s Land, 
in March 1773, reported the natives as “a very ignorant and 
wretched sort of people, though enjoying a country capable of 
roducing every necessary of life, and a climate the finest in the 
world.” Cook himself entered Adventure Bay, Bruni Island, 
January 26, 1777. He describes the natives as “ living like beasts 
of the field, in roving parties, without arts of any kind,” and 
indifierent to presents of iron, fish-hooks, &c. Yet they were 
not, he thought, such miserable wretches as the natives whom 
Dampier had mentioned having seen on the western coast of New 
Holland. He was struck with the superior virtue of the Tasmanian 
women compared with that of the more polished Polynesians. 

The great navigator held it probable that the people belonged to 
the same family as those of Tanna and Manicola, whom he had 
recently visited, and that from New Holland eastward to Laster 
Island there might be traced a common root. ‘Two visits were 
paid to the island by Bligh, the first in 1788, when he planted 
numerous European fruits and vegetables. In 1792 the French 
Admiral Bruni d’Entrecasteaux explored a great part of the 
southern coast, nearly as far as Hobart Town, naming several 
channels and islands after himself; the crews, according to M. 
Labellardiére, the naturalist of the expedition, fraternizing most 
affectionately with the simple natives. An equally agreeable 
report is given by M. Peron, who served in the same capacity 
under Admiral Baudin, in the Géographe and Naturaliste, in 1802. 
The report of the visit of Flinders and Bass in 1798, which 
roved Van Diemen’s Land to be an island, and gave a glow- 
ing account of the advantages of the Derwent River, led to 
the selection of that site by Captain Collins for the capital 
of his future colony. It was the curse of this peaceful and 
fertile land to become the receptacle for the scum and overflow 
of our criminal population, In the year 1803 the experiment pre- 
viously made at Port Jackson prompted the then Secretary for 
the Colonies, Lord Hobart, to furnish Captain Collins with spe- 
cific instructions for founding a penal settlement. While ap- 
propriating the land of the unfortunate aborigines without the 
slightest reference to their rights or wishes, Lord Hobart is careful 
in his despatch, quoted by Mr. Bonwick, to give formal directions 
to establish terms of amity and good will towards them, and to 
abstain from all acts of violence or overreaching. It may be that 
an amiable simplicity or want of experience on the part of our 
Colonial Administration, will be held to excuse what we should 
now recognise as the palpable hypocrisy of commending the 
innocent and helpless sheep of the Tasmanian pastures to the 
tender mercies of the wolves of our British gaols. Already, 
before the arrival of the first governor at Hobart Town, the 
first collision between the blacks and the whites had taken 
place on the banks of the Derwent. At Risdon, early in 1804, 
occurred the untoward event which ushered in the episode 
of the “Black War.” ‘The story of the rights or wrongs of this 
desolating struggle is involved in much obscurity. Much 
trouble was taken by the Aborigines’ Protection Committee, ap- 
pointed by the benevolent Governor Arthur during the progress 
of the conflict, to arrive at the true causes which precipitated 
it, Mr. Bonwick’s narrative goes at length into the particulars of 
evidence furnished by settlers, missionaries, or Government 
officers, “ All we positively know,” he sums up by saying, “is 
that one day there appeared on the heights a large body of the 
aborigines, and not very far from the spot where Bass and Flinders 
held friendly parley with one of this tribe; so that there was no 
Teason to suspect hostile intentions. Women and children were 
there. The officer in command ordered the soldiers with him to 
fire upon the advancing hunters, and numbers were slain.” It was, 
in fact, the old story of quarrels that never can be sifted, and 
suspicions that can be traced to no definite root, but in which the 
Weakest goes to the wall. From what we know of our gaol-birds, 
carrying as they must their ingrained habits and propensities into 
the freedom of bush life, we need be at no loss to picture, prior to 
all testimony, the incentives to hatred and warfare which would 
arise. Enough is placed on record by living witnesses to bear 
out the anticipation. Foremost among the causes of provocation 
were, as might be foretold, forcible and wanton attacks upon 
the chastity of the native women. Yet more atrocious and 
more wanton were outrages against the manhood of the males. 

t defiance of the rights of property or usage filled up 


the measure of purposeless and unnatural cruelty. Fierce and 
unsparing retaliation was the natural result on the side of the 
blacks. Isolated huts of settlers and stockmen were stormed, 
and the inmates speared or brained with the waddy. Yet 
while women and children were ruthlessly killed after horna 
tortures, it is to the credit of the natives that in no case was 
dishonour retorted, as might have been feared, upon white women, 
Rapidly the black race melted away before the advance of their 
more powerful foes. The sheep had no defence in their numbers 
against the rude prowess of the half-civilized wolves. “We 
came upon them as evil genii, and blasted them with the breath 
of our presence.” Soon all hope died away within them. We 
seized upon their women and children, we despoiled them of their 
lands. ‘The favourite pastime, in the horrid vernacular of our 
convict settlers, was shooting “crows.” Martial law was pro- 
claimed, after the trees had been | goa my with official warnings 
to the unlettered blacks, couched in the strictest legal phrase- 
ology. In 1830 the highest legislative and military policy 
culminated in the “Line.” Following the classic example of the 
Persians in the Ionian islands, a living seine was in a manner to 
be drawn across the island, and the natives caught in the net to 
be disposed of safely in some island elsewhere. Mr. Bonwick 
nowhere gives us even an approximate idea of the numbers of the 
native population at this or any earlier period. But the force it 
was thought necessary to array against them came to more than 
3,000 men, including soldiers, constabulary, convict servants, 
free labourers, and ticket-of-leave men. The details set down by 
our author almost vie with the preparations for the Abyssinian 
campaign, and the number of despatches would seem to surpass 
all military precedent. Yet when the cordon was drawn tight 
at East Bay Neck, amid breathless expectation, though rain and 
cold had sadly damped the ardour for bush life, not a black was 
to be found. A similar cordon was tried next year at Schou- 
ten Peninsula, the scene of the annual native swan-egg gathering, 
but again the wily and nimble blacks were too quick for their 
would-be captors. Capture parties, with gins or native girls for 
decoys, and tive pounds a head bounty for each black, were next sent 
out. The energy and skill of Mr. Anstey were called in to organ- 
ize a better system, and John Batman, the “ blacks’ friend,” to 
whom is ascribed the subsequent foundation of Victoria, went 
forth with the olive-branch instead of the sword. Above all, 
Mr. Robinson, the “ Conciliator,’? was conspicuous in the at- 
tempt to win over the native remnant. At length a splendid 
reward followed all these labours. The last party was caught. 
Mr. Robinson had accomplished his mission. “In 1830 to 1831 
he had brought in 54; in 1832, 63; in 1833, 42. The last 
two years of 1834 and 1835 saw the island swept of all its 
original inhabitants.” The miserable remnant found a place of 
exile, after sundry experimental flittings to and fro, in Flinders 
Island, where an old sergeant was set over them as comman- 
dant. After many troubles and outbreaks Mr. Robinson was 
eventually established in command. On his being appointed 
“ protector” of Port Philip, he would fain have taken with him 
his few remaining Tasmanians, but Lord Glenelg objected to their 
removal. Under his successor, Dr. Jeanneret, the handful who re- 
mained were shifted in 1847 to Oyster Cove, in D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel. 

While the natives were thus thinned out in the south, their 
countrymen of the northern part of the island were exposed to the 
mercies of the rough sealers of Bass’s Straits, generally runaway 
convicts of a seafaring turn, In the south these would have been 
bushrangers, and have equally defied the law. These bold spirits 
levied black mail upon the coast, and pushed their foragin 
parties into the interior. The hapless gins whom they ote 
off by force served them for the purposes of lust and menial 
labour. Mr. Bonwick’s chapter upon the ways and exploits of 
these rvffians gives a graphic estimate of how low it is possible 
for European nature to sink in depravity and cruelty, Upon 
the important subject of mixed yr and the presumed 
infertility of half-castes, his remarks will be found full of ma- 
terials for thought. His own observation leads him to disbelieve 
in the capacity of such mixed breeds to perpetuate themselves, 
As a fact, the scanty products of intercourse between the Tas- 
manian natives and the whites exhibit the worst qualities of 
both, develop rapidly the seeds of physical and moral decay, and 
perish in squalor, vice, and misery. Melancholy instances are 
given here of the fate of women and girls, brought up under 
civilization, relapsing into the worst state of profligacy and bar- 
barism. Most touching of all is the writer's picture of the Last Man 
of Tasmanian blood. William Lanné or Lanny—from an aboriginal 
word signifying to “ strike”—a fine young man of early promise, 
had just returned from a whaling voyage when Mr. Bonwick 
first met him at Hobart Town a couple of years ago. Two ex- 
cellent photographs showing a strong negrito type give an ex- 
cellent idea of the physiognomy and distinctions of race which 
characterized “ King Billy.” Simple in mind, though apt to learn 
and quick in duty, jovial in habits, as well as active and lithe in 
physique, he was a great favourite on shipboard. An unhappy 
propensity for rum and beer broke down his natural stamina. He 
died of cholera at Hobart Town on the 3rd of March of the 
present year, at the age of thirty-four. An unseemly contest 
for his remains between the representatives of sundry scientific 
societies ended in the skull being carried off by some persons 
unknown, the rest of the skeleton being secured for the Museum 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania. A. woman of pure Tasmanian 
blood still survives, we are informed, A photograph of “ ‘Truganina, 
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alias Lalla Rookh,” is given us by Mr. Bonwick, who makes her 
out to have been an historical personage among her woolly com- 
patriots. Many incidents in her career rise into the regions of 
romance. There are indeed countless traits in the character of 
these simple islanders, as told by our author, to justify the atfec- 
tionate regret with which he dwells upon their extinction, as well 
as to make very attractive reading out of the events which mark 
the evening of their days. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. II. 


Ms KILMANSEGG (Moxon, Son, and Co.). Perhaps we 

are relieved from the duty of noticing this very sumptuous 
volume by the fact that the publishers—or rather, as we suspect, 
somebody writing in their name—has sent it to us accompanied 
by the following recommendation, to which, as a literary curiosity, 
we are glad to give further circulation than its own modest merits 
seem to aspire to :— 

44 Dover Street, Piccadilly. 

Sm,—We have the pleasure of sending you, for the purpose of review, a 
copy of Captain Seccomb’s Kilmansegg. In the opinion of all the artists 
who have seen the drawings and itchings, no illustrator from Hogarth to 
[an illegible word, which may be meant for Tenniel, but which is spelled 
#ennier | has ever combined in so small a space such an amount of skill. In 
our opinion it is the most wonderful book of the century.—We are, Sir, &c. 

E. Moxon, Son, AND Co. 

This brief and emphatic style of reviewing settles the matter, and 
there is nothing Further to be said. Under other circumstances 
—or even now, believing that Messrs. Moxon have not authorized 
this curious innovation in the practice of their craft and our 
crait—we should be disposed to say that the book is really a 
curious one. Hood’s famous poem is engraved on copper-plates, 
and is illustrated by sixty etchings—or itchings—by Thomas 
8. Seccomb, R.A.— Royal Artillery, not Royal Academician. 
These are of various degrees of merit. Some—those of the quieter 
subjects, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and a “ Country Courtship ”— 
are pretty and graceful. In some we seem to detect creditable 
reminiscences of the Dutch pictorial moralists and allegorists of 
the Bolswert school, and, in some, of Retzsch and his numerous 
German followers. On the whole they are to be recommended as 
examples of an amount of research, care, and invention which 
is rare in an amateur; and as a monumental work—that is, in 
the way of testimony to a poet of great and original power—this 
volume is really remarkable. Its merits, considerable on so many 
accounts, are such that those concerned in its production will 
have most cause to complain of the puff which has in our own 
case accompanied it. 

Beautiful Women (Routledge). This reminds us of the old 
Books of Beauty of a quarter of a century ago, but the contrast 
isin favour of the modern collection. It consists of photographs 
from engravings of the more celebrated portraits of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Lawrence, Jackson, Newton, and Landseer—that 
is to say, it reproduces well-known engravers equally with 
well-known painters. The engravings are not all equally suited 
for photography ; but the collection makes a very pleasant 
volume of reminiscences of familiar and favourite faces, The 
charming Mrs. Graham by Gainsborough shines out like a star, 
while Landseer’s admirers may complain that his unpleasant 
picture of Miss Power—or rather three dogs accompanied by a 
have challenged comparison with Reynolds’s 

rs. Braddyll. Of Lawrence there is more than enough in the 
volume. We cannot speak highly of the letter-press illustrations 
and sketches, which are done badly; and in one of them, the 
notice of the Duchess of Gordon’s portrait, an anecdote is pre- 
served which had much better been allowed to die. What can 
we say of a writer who assures us that one picture is “ inferiorly 
important,” or who, wanting to say that he has selected the best 
portraits of the several artists that he could get at and knew 
something about, talks in this style :—‘ Then came thoughts of the 
aptitude of the likenesses to illustrate the craftsmanship of their 
producers, and considerations which were due to the literary 
section of this volume ” ? 

Christ in Song, by Philip Schaff, D.D. (Low and Marston). 
This is an English reprint of an American manual of sacred 
of which class of books ourselves Sir R. Palmer's 

‘ook of Praise is a popular, and justly popular, example. Such 
collections cannot but be interesting, and Dr. Schatf must have 
expended a vast amount of researci and care in this compilation. 
If we note that Keble was not “John Keble, D.D.,” it may be 
said, and not without reason, that we have been put to it to find 
something to criticize in this volume. 

Poems; by Thomas Hood; illustrated by Gustave Doré 
(Moxon). Hood seems to have the honours of the season, and we 
certainly are not going to grudge him this dignity. ‘Iwo or three 
of his poems will last as long as the English tongue; and his 
more sustained efforts, the “ Midsummer Fairies” for example, 
have not acquired that popularity which their great merits 
deserve. Here we have in a very handsome volume several 
of the better-known poems—the “ Eugene Aram,” the “ Bridge 
of Sighs,” the “ Haunted House,” the “ Lady’s Dream,” the 
“ Song of the Shirt,” and one or two others. In some of these 
Doré’s weird genius and grasp of the romantic and mysterious are 
quite at home. ‘The wood-scenes in “Kugene Aram,” where 
the tangled brake refuses to hide the dead, and the mocking 
shapes of fate and vengeance which the clouds and withered 
branches assume, have all the diablerte of the facile Frencliman, 
and are quite characteristic. The “ Haunted House ” again suits 


him; and in the illustration of “Ruth” a rich, glowing, mid- 
day autumnal sunlight is most cleverly brought out. But the 
trying “ Bridge of Sighs” is a total failure from first to last: 
false in fact and feeling, false in details, false in conception. 
The St. Paul’s of fact and the St. Paul’s of Doré are very dif. 
ferent; it is impossible to get, from Waterloo Bridge, the West- 
minster towers and the City dome into the relation in which 
the artist has got them; there is no pointed arch bridge in 
London, and such oars and boats as we find here were never 
seen on the Thames. But, what is much worse, the puling. senti- 
mental girl of Doré is not Hood’s One more Unfortunate, If 
Doré ever saw a drowned woman, stiff and livid, with her eyes 
“Staring so blindly—Dreadfully staring—Through muddy im- 
purity,” he must know that neither he nor any other artist would: 
dare to draw a horrible vision which, once seen, haunts one for 
life. If he has never seen a drowned woman, we can assure him 
that he has only been guilty of an absurdity in fact, and an affront 
to art, in his caricature frontispiece of this dawdling young 
woman, picked out of the pee io Thames be it semeulbove, 
without a dash of wet or mud about her, and languishing her 
head on her shoulders in a graceful theatrical pose. 

When we said that we did not intend to classify these Christmas 
Books we suspect that we meant it much as Benedick meant 
to die a bachelor. We have written, as the stage directions say, 
confusedly, till we are obliged to bring some of these books into 
groups. And here are at least two divisions—1, those which 
we have read before and are therefore not called upon to read 
now, and 2, those which we have not read through and which 
we are not called upon to read through, but which obviously 
belong to a class which has established claims on popular con- 
fidence. 

And first of the first. There are the reprints, the old familiar 
faces, the Christmas Books which are as sure to recur as the 
Christmas pies, or Christmas jokes, or anything else of Christmas 
Christmassy. We are glad to find this class a growing one. It 
looks as if the popular taste, or the necessities of the book-manu- 
facturing process, were settling things down, and as if we had at 
last got or were getting into the good old-fashioned view of books 
when they were not much more than a recognised domestic—now 
they are a necessary didactic—article of furniture ; when there 
were Family Bibles, Trade Editions, and the regular formal 
shelf. In the Spectator’s time we are told of Guillim’s Heraldry, 
a book on Farriery, and Foxe’s Martyrs being the regular 
furniture of the Hall window. Then we got to the era of 
a Family History of England, a Family Bible, and Cook’s 
Voyages. And now no respectable household can be con- 
sidered in a safe moral state without its conventional bookshelf. 
The more wholesome this literature is the better for us all. 
Judging from the regular reprints and new editions which 
we receive year after year, we should mark these which have 
just reached us as Household Books—1, Adam’s Adegories; 
2, The Leisure Hour; 3, The Water Babies, by Mr. Kingsley 
(Macmillan), with Sir Noel Paton’s graceful pictures; 4, Cha- 
racteristics of Women, by Mrs. Jameson (Routledge); and we 
shall have to add to the list. The other class, one which every 
year contains the same average specimens, and which, as we 
have said, we do not pretend to have mastered, is that of Tales 
for Young People. ‘his is a regular branch of art manufacture. 
It requires a certain amount of skill and practice, or what might 
be better described as knack. All artists in the manufacture of 
Tales for the Young must have a trained hand, but it is a skill 
acquired by practice; the thing itself requiring not so much in- 
vention as the facility gained by repetition. Without perhaps 
specifying all the skilled workmen in this manufacture, we can 
readily recall writers who seem to have the gift of turning out 
books with the regularity, precision, and neatness of machine work. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, and the 
Messrs. Trollope, and the Messrs. Kingsley, are instances of the 
more ambitious writers who from long practice turn out literary 
wares of a very level character, and which may be depended 
upon for answering to sample. And in a lower department 
magazine writers generally, the craftsmen who labour at the 
padding, the magazine stories and the magazine verses and 
the magazine illustrations, and who entertain themselves, and 
certainly their friends, by speaking of their works, and affect 
to represent or indeed embody the literary and arti-~tic world, 
are always to be found, and found in profusion. With these 
writings there is no fault whatever to find, and there is this praise 
to give them that they area clever reproduction of the old favourite 

atterns and the stock-in-trade which, as the drapers’ circulars say, 

ave met with such general approval from their customers. What 
is reaily perplexing is that almost every publisher of note keeps 
his regular staff of practised artists, just as Curll and Lintott and 
Tonson in other days used to keep a set of famous hands, each 
with his special department—the Poet of the establishment, the 
Miscellany writer, the ‘l'ranslator, the Compiler of Histories, the 
Memoir man and the Essay man, The oly difference between 
the reigns of Anne and Victoria is that the craft of letters pays 
better than it used to do, because the demand for stock lite- 
rature is so much larger; the quality is much the same, or rather 
more level than it was in the Spectator's days. If we have 
nothing so bad as the Grub Street wares, we have certainly no- 
thing so good as Pope and Steele. But this is digressing ; what we 
had to speak about was Tales and Juvenile Books generally, 
which, knowing the publishers and writers, we can safely 
pronounce to be good average work. Such are, among many 
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others—1, Fred and the Gorillas (Routledge), by Thomas Miller, 
afamous and trustworthy writer for boys on natural history; 2, 
The Schoolboy Baronet (Warne), by Mrs. Greene, who has written 
several, and we believe acceptable, stories; 3, Tules of the White 
Cockade (Griffith and Farran), a very readable collection of the 
Jacobite historiettes ; 4, Julian, or Scenes in Judea (Warne), a kind 
of popular Josephus, giving information, historical and _topo- 
phical, on a period of history little known to young people. 

Ridiculous Rhymes (Routledge). Myr. TH. S. Marks has here 
followed a vein of humour first worked last Christmas in the 
amusing volume Jidicula Rediviva. This is a collection of fami- 
liar nursery rhymes illustrated in gaudy, gorgeous colours, 
humorously enough exaggerating medieval, and pre- 
Raffaellite, drawing and colouring. The antiquarian knowledge of 
costume and detail will, as was to be expected from Mr. Marks, be 
found accurate, and the broad fun and caricature of the pictures is 
not their highest merit. The hideous women and lanky men of 
Mr. Marks are hardly exaggerations on the pictures of that par- 
ticular school of artists who just now seem to be prosecuting the 
art of the cultivation of human ugliness with so much assiduity 
and success. 

Flora Symbolica (Warne and Co.). We much doubt whether 
the language and sentiment of flowers ever had much, if any, real 
existence. At any rate a great deal of the esoteric meaning 
taught or affected in what, with a disregard of linguistic at 
priety not unusual in semi-science, we are invited to call “ flori- 
graphy,” is obviously arbitrary. The present writer tells us that the 
celandine symbolizes “ deceptive hopes,” and that hyacinth stands 
for “game-play,” and sycamore for “ curiosity.” The present vo- 
lume is due to the research and care of Mr.—or, for aught we know, 
Mrs.—J. H. Ingram, and we must say that a vast amount of 
information about flowers has been collected, and in such a vast 
collection it is not to be wondered at that some errors may be | 
detected; but in spite of them there is something of instruction 
and much of interest in the volume. The plates of flowers are 
prettily coloured and are generally exact. 


| 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HERE are still some writers in France against whom our only 
complaint is that they are too chary of their productions, and 
that they do not give us often enough the opportunity of saying 
about them all the good we have to say. M. Kyger is one of 
these writers. He was appointed fourteen years ago to the 
Greek chair at the Sorbonne, anc yet, with the exception of 
some remarkable memoirs contributed to various journals which 
are not easily accessible, four modest octavos are the sole pieces 
justificatives y which he is known beyond the walls of the French 
University. It is not all the admirers of classical learning who 
are able to attend M. Egger’s lectures, and we therefore wish that, 
by making freer use of the press, he would afford to scholars at 
a distance the benefit of his sound and elegant learning. In the 
meanwhile let us turn to the volumes which treat of Hellenism 
in France *, and which contain the substance of the lectures he 
delivered last year at the Paris Faculté des Lettres. Some of | 
our readers are perhaps aware that a society was established in 
France about three years since for the purpose of encouraging | 
and diffusing the study of Greek literature. By publishing the 
present volumes, M. Egger has both given fresh arguments to the 
champions of Hellenism, and thrown considerable light on an 
important point of the history of literature. Ilis aim has been to 
show how the Greek language has contributed to mould the 
French language, and also how, since the dawn of the Renaiss- 
ance period, through the medium of translations, imitations, com- 
mentaries, and editions of classical authors, the Hellenic genius has 
told upon that of our Gallican neighbours, sometimes beneficially, 
sometimes the reverse. It would be impossible to give here any- 
thing like an adequate conception of the fund of learning con- 
tained in these volumes. Notices of the Scaligers, the Estiennes, 
Casaubon, and Saumaise are followed by a critique of Ronsard, 
Du Bellay, Jodelle, and the other pretended reformers who wanted 
to throw the French language into the mould of an idiom for 
which it was not suited; and an excellent estimate of André 
Chénier serves to prove that a true poet can be thoroughly imbued 
with the leaven of nin, and yet be neither a fanatical imitator 
nor an ignorant and exclusive upholder of classical traditions. M. | 
Egger’s notes are sufficient evidence of his wide reading, and the | 
alphabetical index added to the second volume will be found a 
necessary guide to the immense collection of facts which the work 
contains. | 
M. Edelestand du Méril may be named as a striking example 


Wished to prove that a savant should also be a man of taste, we 


Edelestand du Méril professes to contain the sequel of the history 
of ancient comic literature; it gives an account of Menander and 
his successors, and of comedy in classical Rome. But nothing 
short of actual study can afford an idea of the farrago accu- 
mulated in the book. How, for instance, a long and tedious dis- 
quisition on Aretino, Poggio Bracciolini, and the popular drama 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, should Ns found a 

lace between Menander and Plautus, it is difficult to say, unless 
it be on the principle that M. Edelestand du Méril, anxious to 
make a display of his secondhand learning, pours it all off at 
once, for fear lest he should have no further opportunity of doing 
so. The most amusing sentence in the volume is the concluding 
one of his excursus on macaronic poetry, where he solemnly 
declares his intention of not imitating Dr. Mathanasius and of not 
“venturing upon erudition which might call forth the ridicule of 
the learned.” 

Montesquieu remarks in the Esprit des Lois that conquerors 
should allow the vanquished nation the enjoyment, not merely of 
its laws, but of its customs and habits ; because these, being always 
better known and appreciated by the people than the laws them- 
selves, are clung to and defended with greater energy. Taking 
this proposition as the text of his new book, General Daumas has 
composed a work on Arab life and on Mussulman society * which 
is the more valuable from the fact that it is the result of lo 
personal experience. The author's purpose has been threefold :— 
1. He would enable Frenchmen whom political duties may call to 
Algeria to become thoroughly acquainted with the religion, the 
manners, and the prejudices of the native population, 2. He would 
further contribute to diffuse a knowledge of the Arabic language as 
it is spoken at present ; that is to say, he aims at enabling Europeans 
both to understand and to express Uriental ideas and feelings in an 
Oriental idiom. 3. He wishes to provide with a convenient and me- 
thodical handbook travellers who visit, for commercial, scientific, 
or other objects, countries in which the principal element of 
society is Mussulman. General Daumas begins by giving a few 
grammatical hints calculated to facilitate the pronunciation of 
Arabic, and then devotes a chapter to an inquiry into the social 
state of the descendants of Ishmael previously to the times of 
Mahomet. Religion comes next, and in detailing the various 
features of the creed of Islam our auttor gives a number of 
familiar sentences which are of every-day occurrence, either 
as imprecations or as expressions of kindness and good wishes. 
The duties of hospitality and the fondness for horses are also 
two essential points in the character of the Arabs with which it 
is indispensable that Europeans should be perfectly acquainted. 
General Daumas dwells at much leagth upon them, and here he 
reduces to a practical shape the valuable information he has col- 
lected by adding a vocabulary of colloquial phrases constantly 
used amongst the Arabs. The whole book is a pleasant mixture 
of finished sketches of Algerian life and of excellent advice which 
may be recommended to the attention of all tourists, 

The illustrated literature which generally abounds at this 
period of the year has already made its appearance, and M, 
Simonin gives ust a kind of continuation of his elegant and 
instructive volume on mines and mining cperations. Last winter 


| he took us into the very bowels of the earth, and initiated 


us into a style of life and of work so novel to most persons 
and so full of sensational details, that his book had all the 
fascination of a romance. The present octavo treats of stones; it 
deals more with the outside of the globe on which we live, or at 
any rate it does not go below the latest geological strata. As 
before, M. Simonin eschews all pretensions to scientific exposi- 
tion; his sole aim is to bring before us in an easy and popular way 
the principal facts which every one ought to know respecting the 
earth’s crust, and the various stones which we kick carelessly 
about without stopping to inquire whether they are granite or 
chalk, flint or marble. Our author shows in his preface 
that if few landscape-painters are true in their delineations of 
scenery, it is because they know nothing, or next to nothing, 
about geology. This or that country owes its peculiar aspect to 
a characteristic geological conformation, and as each soil has its 
special plants and its appropriate style of vegetation, it is ridiculous 
to represent in a picture heath growing where weeping willows 
ought to be painted, and oaks introduced side by side with olive- 
trees or laurels. The effect may be pretty, but it is not true, and 
the veriest tyro in the science of geology would in this respect be 
able to read a lesson to Poussin or Claude. M. Simonin’s book 
consists of two parts; in the first we have the history of 
stones considered generally, whilst the second gives us simple 
monographs of a few distinct and notable stones, marble for 


' instance. Maps, woodcuts, and chromolithographs are plentifully 
of ill-digested, useless, and often unsafe erudition. If any one | 


distributed throughout the volume. 
M. C. Alexandre published some years agot in Messrs. Didot’s 


would recommend him to take as a negative proof the Histoire de | Bibliotheca Greca an edition of the pseudo-Sibylline books, 


la Comédie ancienne.t In passing from M. Egger to M. du Méril, 


we pass from method to confusion, from sober learning to learning | 


run mad. We do not expect that every commentator or critic 
should be able to turn a note like Bayle or Porson, Bentley or 
Boissonade, but we must protest against a deluge of illustrations 


which illustrate nothing, and of glosses which explain everything | 


except the matter requiring explanation. This new volume of M. 


* L'Hellénisme en France, Par Emile Egger, Membre de l'Institut. | 


Paris: Didier. 


+ Histoire de la Comédie ancienne. Par M. Edelestand du Méril. | 
ol. 2. Paris: Didier, 


forming three large octavos, and containing, besides the text 
of those apocryphal writings, valuable notes and excursuses, in 
which were discussed several questions connected with the history 
and literature of the subject. The present edition is to a great 
extent a new work, for the appendix has been suppressed, and 
the annotations condensed so as to reduce the dimensions of the 


* La Vie arabe et la Socicté musulmane. Par le général Daumas. Paris: 
Lévy. 

+ Les Pierres; esquisses mincralogiques, Par L. Simonin. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 


Oracula Sibyllina. Edid.C. Alexandre. Paris: Didot. 
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book from three volumes to one. The student will find, how- 
ever, not only that all the points of real moment given in the first 
edition are preserved, but that fresh elucidations and comments 
are added in their proper place. M. Alexandre’s labours on the 
Sibylline books were, it appears, rather severely criticized by Dr. 
Ewald, and most of the notes now subjoined are answers to the 
German savant’s objections. The preface is entirely new, and we 
are glad to see from it that M. Alexandre’s example has induced 
several distinguished critics, especially in Germany, to take up the 
same subject. The works of these gentlemen are all duly quoted 
by the French scholar, who, whilst acknowledging that there still 
exists some variety of opinion respecting the origin and the age of 
the Sibylline books, speaks of Dr. Ewald as indeed sagacissijnus, 
but interdum properantior. Without attempting to pronounce on 
this matter, we shall merely say here that the edition before us 
comprises, besides the preface already mentioned, the text, ac- 
companied by a Latin metrical translation, foot-notes giving the 
various readings, grammatical strictures, and an appendix. 

The interesting publications of the Société de l’Histoire de 
France are issued with great regularity and discrimination. A few 
of the earlier volumes—the Memoirs of Mathieu Molé, for in- 
stance—might have been kept en portefeuille without any loss to 
the reader, and must be considered as a mere literary job; but 
the editorial committee of the Society are generally most careful to 
sanction the printing of only first-rate works, and a cursory glance 
at their list shows that they may justly claim the support and 
encouragement of all who are fond of historical studies. The 
latest volumes published by the Society are the Memoirs of 
Joinville and the first instalment of Froissart’s Chronicles. Re- 
specting the former of these*, it may perhaps be thought extra- 
ordinary that a new edition of it should be required so soon after 
those of M. Francisque Michel and of M. Natalis de Wailly 
himself; but the truth is that the extreme difficulty of ascer- 
taining what is really the text of Joinville’s Histoire de saint 
Louis (the original MS. of which is lost) renders every effort 
made to settle this knotty problem most important, and the pre- 
sent edition is in this respect a great advance upon the previous 
ones. M. Natalis de Wailly has taken the opportunity of adding 
an appendix of most valuable notes, an excellent glossary, and a 
very full alphabetical index. 

The Chronicles of Froissart hold in the historical literature of 
the middle ages a position which remains unchallenged. Together 
with Villehardouin and the worthy Seneschal of Champagne f, he 
occupies the front rank, on account both of the beauty of his 
style and the truthfulness of his narrative. As M. Siméon Luce 
remarks, it is impossible to overrate the value of Froissart’s work 
in a geographical and biographical point of view. Most of the 
noble houses of France and of England occupy a conspicuous 
place in his history, and may look upon it as a kind of family 
register. The Chronicles of the Valenciennes annalist have there- 
fore been often printed and reprinted, Baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove’s edition being the latest we may mention; but it is not 
too much to say that not one of these editions is satisfactory, and 
although we are quite ready to admit that M. Luce has done what 
he could to give us a good text, we must wait uutil the work is 
complete before we can pass judgment on it. In the meanwhile, 
‘we must say a word of commendation on the volume just pub- 
lished; it is divided into two parts, and contains a very interesting 
preface in which the various MS3. of Froissart are described and 
classified. It is well known that the historian gave at different 
periods of his life various versions of the events he related. This of 
course adds much to the labours of a conscientious editor, especially 
when, like M. Luce, he makes a rule of -copying and verifying 
everything with his own eyes. The preface is followed by a critical 
estimate of the first book, and then comes a summary of contents, 
The second part of the volume gives us the text of the first book 
itself, and all the various readings which are of any historical im- 
—- When M. Luce has finished the heavy task which he 

as so enthusiastically undertaken, we shall at last have an edition 
of Froissart worthy of the old chronicler, and deserving to be 
yuoted side by side with Madlle. Dupont’s Philippe de Commines. 

The state of Italy seems to be still occupying the attention of 
serious writers. On the one hand, the Republican party are 
anxious to show that the present condition of things is a kind of 
mezzo termine which must necessarily lead sooner or later to pure 
democracy; the Ultramontanist section, on tbe other hand, are 
equally convinced that, weary of revolutions, Italy will at last 
return to all the blessings of the ancient order of things. Countde 
Warren}, although a decided admirer of the Pope and of Rome as 
it is, is too wise to share the illusions of those who believe that 


* Histoire de saint Louis. Par le sire de Joinville. Nouvelle édition, 
a par M. Natalis de Wailly pour la Société de l’Histoire de France. 

aris: Renouard, 

+ Chroniques de Froissart, Nouv. édition, publiée par M. Siméon Luce 
pour la Société de Histoire de France. Vol.1. Paris: Renouard. 


~ L’Italie et Rome en 1869. Parle Comte de Warren. Paris: Dillet. 


Princess Belgiojoso’s Réflexions* are very superior as a com 
sition to the brochure we have just noticed. She gives, in the 
first place, a brief and complete description of Italy, and then 
goes on to relate the political history of the country from the time 
of Napoleon L. to the present day. She does not pretend to den 
that a very great variety exists in the manners, habits, and feel- 
ings of the Italians; but this variety, she thinks, will gradually 
disappear, or become greatly modified, when improved means of 
communication exist between the different parts of the country, 
She looks at the unity of Italy as an accomplished fact, and can- 
not understand why a constitutional form of government should 
not be regarded as permanently settled. She finds great fault 
with the Roman Catholic clergy; but she is quite as opposed to 
Mazzini, whom she looks upon as the wild imitator of the old 
French Republicans of ’93. 

The translation of Kant's Kritsk +, excellent as it is, is only a 
translation, and, as such, does not claim our notice here; but 
M. Jules Barni has prefixed to it an analytical summary which 
students will find of the utmost value, because it presents in a 
clear and comprehensive manner the leading points in the whole 
work. He has long since undertaken to do for Kant what M. Vera 
is doing for Hegel—namely, to popularize him in France; whether 
he will succeed in the attempt is more than we would venture to 
guess, and many persons will no doubt ask what is the use of 
wasting time upon a thinker whose doctrines have so long been 
superseded. It is always interesting, however, to study a system 
which has enjoyed some amount of influence, even after that 
influence has become feeble, or entirely ceased to exist. 

The second volume of Quérard’s Dictionnaire des Superchéries 
dévoilées t has just been issued, and when we tell our readers that 
it includes the whole of the letter D they will be prepared to 
expect some amusing disclosures about M. Alexandre Dumas, The 
article devoted to him contains no less thin 77 pages of very 
small print, and all the Superchéries of the author of the Three 
Musketeers are duly chronicled. As a piece of amusing bio- 
graphical gossip, this part of M. Quérard’s work is excellent, and 
we think that the author has rendered a service to society in 
exposing one of the greatest literary quacks in existence. It is 
curious to know the exact list of the needy writers who did all 
the work, whilst tulit alter honorem; more curious still, perhaps, 
to see how entire pages of Chateaubriand and Auguste Thierry, 
transcribed verbatim, served to secure for M. Alexandre Dumas 
the reputation of an accurate and interesting historian, 

M. O. Ritt’s book on the Isthmus of Suez§ has all the merit 
of dpropos. The author, not satisfied with giving an account of 
the gigantic enterprise accomplished by M. de Lesseps, relates 
all the attempts made at various times for the purpose of con- 
necting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. Sesostris, Darius, 
Ptolemy, Trajan, and Adrian are amongst the principal persons 
who at once perceived the advantage which would result from 
such a plan, and endeavoured to carry it out. In our own 
time M. Emile Barrault, originally known as one of the most 
ardent supporters of Saint-Simonism, also turned his attention 
to the scheme so often begun, and was associated with M. de 
Lesseps in the prosecution of the works which have just been 
terminated. These various phases in the history of the canal 
are duly recorded by M. Ritt, whose book is thus equally im- 
portant from the historical and from the scientific point of view. 
It is illustrated, not only by woodcuts, but by a number of plans 
and maps, done on a large scale. 

Incredulous people used to laugh not very long ago at the idea 
of cutting through the Isthmus of Suez; they proved to their 
own satisfaction that the simplest rules of engineering rendered 
such a work impossible, and they regarded as madmen -those who 
ventured to approve of M. de Lesseps’s ideas. Why should it not 
eventually turn out to be the same case with aérial navigation ? || 
Why should not some principle be discovered by which bal- 
looning will be made as easy and as safe as velocipedism? 
Messrs. Hachette have at any rate done all they could to kindle en- 
thusiasm in youths who are fond of useless and unprofitable danger, 
and never was such a profusion of woodcuts, chromolithographs, 
maps, and tables (to say nothing of a well-written description) 
lavished upon “the baseless fabric” of a balloon. After an 
introduction which enumerates the various uses of aeronautics 
comes M. Glaisher’s narrative; M. C. Flammarion’s scientific 
ascents appear next; and the concluding part of the book is 
taken up by those which MM. de Fonvielle and Tissandier 
have accomplished either separately or together. The appendix 
contains, amongst other interesting matter, a series of meteoro- 
logical observations made at various times. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous—from a balloon to modern 
French novels; and what novels! In Le Tueur de Femmes] a 
certain beau gentilhomme, after killing one lady partly by mistake, 


* Réflexions sur Vétat actuel de U Italie et sur son avenir, Par Christine 
Trivulce de Belgiojoso. Paris: Lacroix. 

+ Critique dela Raison pure. Par Emmanuel Kant. Traduit de l’Allemand 
par Jules Barni. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
| Les Superchéries littéraires dévoilées, Par Quérard. Nouvelle édition, 
| publiée par G. Brunet et P. Jannet. 2¢ livraison, Paris: Dafis. 

§ Histoire de CIsthme de Suez, Par O. Ritt. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co, 

|| Voyages aériens, Par MM. Glaisher, Flammarion, De Fonvielle et 
Tissandier; illustrés par E. Cicéri, ete. Paris and London: Hachette 
& Co. 


Le Tueur de Femmes, Par Hippolyte Audeval, Paris: Lacroix. ’ 
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ts rid of two more, despatches one man, and finally commits 
suicide. La Femme immortelle* contains the history of a female 
vampire as found by M. Ponson du Terrail in the papers of a 
madman. M. Victor Cherbuliez’s Aventure de Ladislas Bolski tf, 
with its picturesque details of Polish life, is somewhat better ; and 
M. Hector Malot gives us in his Romain Kalbris ¢ the touching 
story of a sailor naturally told, and free from even the smallest 

m of sensationalisin. 

We bring our compte-rendu to a close by mentioning the 
English translation of Father Hyacinthe’s celebrated Address on 
Peace. It was that speech which in the first instance drew 


n him the censures of his ecclesiastical superiors. The trans- | 


lation is well done, and is followed by a reprint of all the corre- 
spondence carried on between I ather Hyacinthe, the Bishop of 
Orleans, and the General of the Carmelites. 


* La Femme immortelle. Par Ponson du Terrail. Paris: Lacroix. 
L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 
t Romain Kalbris. Par Hector Malot, Paris: Hetzel. 
Peace. An Address delivered by Father Hyacinthe. Translated from 
the French. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The SATURDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Vall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBIT ION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
ESCA DE RIMINI”), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Six (Gas at Dusk ).—Adiission, As. 


OY BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d.—Open at Nine. 


JAMES W. BENSON, J/on. See. 


[TNSTRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE for WOMEN.— 

A COURSE of LECTURES (consisting of about Thirty or Forty), by Professors HUXLEY, 
GUTHRIE. and OLIVER, commenced on Tuesday, the 9th of November, at H_A.M., in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, and will be continued on each succeeding 
Friday and Tue: eos ‘Tickets for the Course, £2 2s. Single Admission to each Lecture, 2s. 6d.— 
Zhe Hon. and Kev. F. Bryne, South Kensington Muscum, Treasurer, where ‘Tickets may 


HYPE PARiX COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR HALF-TERM begins December 9. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., be had on application to the Lavy RESIDENT. 
BAsStBOURNE COLLEG E. 
Established 1867, 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &c, &e, 
Head-Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870, 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of £20 each, in 

pe mat 9 one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without such 


ep of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. PopMoRE, on or before 
y, January 18. 


TRINITY COLLEG EASTBOURNE. 
Master—The Rev. JAMES RUSSELL WOOD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Master—The Rev. FREDERIC K WILLIAM BURBIDGE, M.A.., late Fellow of 
urist’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant-Masters—The Rev, ALFRED KING CHE M.A., St. John’s College. 
bridge—Mathematics, Neturel Science, &c. Mons. JUSLIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Modern Languages; Mr. WILLIAM CLIFTON—Drawing. 
(Being the whole of the late Statf of the * Eastbourne College.”) 
System.—That of the best Public Schools. 
3.—At present for about 100 Boys. 


At present one of £ ‘. 

Terms (inclusive).—For Tuition, 25 Guineas ; for Board, from 55 to 70 Guineas. 

Applications should be addvessed to the Rev. Jas. R. Woon, Trinity Lodge, Grand Parade, 
surne, 

The next Term commences on January 20. 


HE Rev. GEORGE W. COX, late Scholar of Trinity 

College, and the Rev. G, F. LOVELL, of Balliol College, Oxford, have Four Vacancies 

for PUPILS to be poenened for the Publie Schools and Universities.The Knoll, "Wecchaseugh 
Station, Hants. Dee. 1, 1869. 


HE VICAR of a Healthy Parish near London, assisted by 

a Graduate, has e few Vacancies for BOYS preparing for the Universities, Public Schools, 

and Professions, Special attention to Modern Languages.—Apply to OXONJENSIS, Crowhurst 
Vicarage, East Grinstead. 


FLDUCATION. —Wimpole Street, W.—The late PRINCIPAL 

(Ma pried) of a Public School in connexion with the London University receives 

PUPILS and B ARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for the Public Sehools, the 

Universities, ona the various Military and Civil Service E pammionens.—Ser Terms and 
noes, address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


FOLKESTONE.— —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JE ©. M.A. of College, Oxford, 
{ate Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service an Service and other Competitive Exceninations.— ‘Terms and ref on apy 


FXAMINA ATIONS. —SAMUEL P. EAGLETON, LL.D., 


Sedgley, Staffordshire, receives FIVE PUPILS, and prepares them for the Army and 
University 1 Examinations. Terms high, but dependent on Success.—One Vacancy. 


ENGINEERING. — STUDENTS are prepared in the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil = 
py ey for the Indian Public Works Department, by a course of I 
it Articles of A Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


PREP: ARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 

WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine years of age. Large ilouse, with 17 acres of Playground. one mile from Ru by. A List 
of Referees—including the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Ki egius Professor of Greek: Cam- 
bridge, formerly Head- Master Shrewsbury ; Rev. son, Master of Wellington College, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£35; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


NDIAN TE LEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 

CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. uw ¥ w. M. LUPTON (Author of ~ English History 
and Arithmetic for Competitive Exenvnetions” *) prepares GENTLEMEN for all Depart- 
ments. —Address, 15 Beautort Buildings, Stran 


[INDIAN TELEGR: \PH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES. 
CANDIDATES are specially aa for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
INS TITUTION, Southampton.—Address, The PRUNCLPAL, 


(OMPANION PUPIL.—A CLERGYMAN (Married) residing 


at Brig pts e intending to spend the Christmas Vacation in Paris with a Pupil pre sadied 


for hap E nation for Direct Commissions, would be glad to meet with another P 
eith > npauny him, or to prepare for the University, Army, &c. Highest a tai 
‘Addre Mr. Wakeling’s, Roy al ibrary, Brighton. 


GEN LEM AN by Birth and Education, farming an extensive 
combined Arable and Grazing FARM in one of the Eastern Counties, is desirous of meeting 
witha PUPIL. Every facility for obtaining » thorough knowledge of Agriculture in a its 
branches. as well as instruction in the Natural Sciences. The highest references can ven. 
‘Terms, T'wo Hundred Guineas, including the keep of a Horse.—Apply to A. B., Mr. . Ww. 
Long, Stationer, Saville Street, Hu 


UTORSHIP.—A DURHAM MAN desires to meet with a 
TUTORSHIP in a Nobl ’s or Gentl ’s Family. Highest references.—Address, 
W. L., University College, Durham. 


A LADY, a Member of the Church of England, desires a 
Re-engage ement as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. She has had xperience 
in Teaching, ‘and has held Positions of High Trust in the Families in which she has lived. She 
is thoroughly competent to Teach the usual Branches of English, and the French and Italian 
Languages; and has been specially successful in ‘Teaching and gee in Music. She can 
give among other References one to an old County Family with whom she has lived many 
years. A Salary of not less than £80 would be required.—Apply to CHRISTOPHER BELL, Esq., 

Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


2EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal re its long-existing repute. The Coffee Room, with optensive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and i ions to “ The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to, 
Bediord Hotel Company, Limited. 


N ICE—For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, the 

new First-class Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management, eddress the 
any, Mediterranean Hotel Company Limited, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
the Hote ice. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
= ne & Physicoan—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin, Turkish Baths on 


H* DROPATHY, —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Iikley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire. Resident Physician and Proprietor—Dr. W. 
HARRISON. An unrivalled Summer or Winter Home tor Patients requiring Treatment, or 
bg in search of Change or Kest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. STRACHAN, Manager, as 
above. 
B RHYDDING.—Physicians—WILLIAM MACLEOD, 
M.D.. F.R.C.P., Edin. ; THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin. 

This Medical Establishment, the completest in Europe, is devoted to the Hygienic and 
Therapeutic ‘Treatment of Chronie Disease: 

‘The Building, situated in 10v acres of pleasure-erounds, on a bold eminence, in Wisiial. 
was erected * 2: »st of £40,000, and is well adapted for the successful treatment of Chronic 


The rer yM PRE SSep ATR BATH, which has been in dally use during the last fifteen years, 
excels all other modes of treatment for the cure of es rouchitis, Asthma, the first stage 
of Cousumption, and Functional Derangement of the Hea 

For detailed Prospeetus, address The MANAGER, Ben Rhy dding by Leeds. 


Sr AMMERING.—Reyv. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish 

Street, London, North Field Villa, Leeds, and 71 Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester, 
effectually and permanently CURES all ag of SPEBCI I, whether due to Nervous- 
ness or other causes, irrespective of Age or Bex echanical application used. —The highest 
References and Testimonials can be had on Ray 


T M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all cases direct from the 


P, F. Poole, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. Richardson, A.R.A. 
T. Creswick, R.A. 'T. 8S. Cooper, R.A. Leslie, A.R.A. 

J. Lejeune, A.R.A. E, Frere. 

M. Ward, R.A. Pettie, A. R. Birket Foster. 


T. M‘LEAN’S NEW GAL TERY. 7 tn next door | to the Theatre. 


OHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, iin, 
Contractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. kinds of Machinery supp! 
Mr. Bourne’s Works on the Steam Engine. 


M ESSKS. H. B. FEARON & SON, Wine and Spirit 
{erchants, hve REMOVED fon Seste old Premises at 94 Holborn Hill, where the 

have carried on Business for upwards of Seventy years, to NEW and EXTENS IVE PRE EMIS 

at the Western end of the HOLBORN V LADU CT._ Every kind of Wine, 8: My and Liqueur 

in Stock. Price Lists sent on application, Messrs. FEAKON’S West-End House remains at 

M5. New Bond Street. 


WM ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 

LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, Ty 
free.—BRITISH and FORELGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick 5 
Covent Garden, London, 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies + Sts ed as oa NOTE PAPER and 

tamped in Colour Relief, and Illuminated in the highest Style of Art. 
ATE ciegantly engray ed, and 100 Supertine Cards printed, for 

ROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion, 

STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, a PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


"T IRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 

Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Produc- 
tions, Library Sets in Mediwval and Leather, Carte de Visite Albums in great Variety ; also 
Cases of tine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste.—At 
MBCHI'S, 112 Regent Street, W. Catalogues post-free. Established 1827, 


[HE ENCHANTED ALBU M, or MAGIC BOOQK.—By 
simply Blowing on the Edges of this Enchanted Volume, it is instantly filled with 2 
endless variety of Engravings, or is composed of Blank Leaves at will. Post free, with full 
Instructions, for Thirty Stamps. 
H, G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 
PARLOUR_ PASTIME, 50,000 Comical Transfi Endless Amusement for 
Parties ot Two to Fitty. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
i. G. CLARKE & CO.,, 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
A COMFORT for the FIRESIDE.—The PATENT READING 
EASEL, for holding te Book, Lamp, and Refreshment in any position 


Bed, on the Sofa, or the Easy Chair, Easily to the variations of Sight al ~~ 
Head, and the most convenient attit tudes of the Body. Drawings post CARTER, 


71 Great Portland Street, 
SALVIATI & VENETIAN CHANDELIERS, 
Mirrors. jes, and Blown Glass, at the VENICE AND MURANO 
GLASS AND COMPANT. Limited (SALVIATI & CO.), 30 St. James's Street, 


Piccadilly, 8. 
W oon TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 


No. 2,138. 
SHOW BOOMS.% AxD 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Superseding all other kinds. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Baiance does not fail now £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent fcr collection. 
Sales and Purchases ettected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every a, iption of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


i J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—At the FORTIETH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company, an at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday the 26th 


November, 1869 
Colonel JAMES HOLLAND, Deputy-Chairman, in the Chair; 


The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. ~The Company's Seal was affixed to the 
Regie, of Proprietors. 
he Directors’ peepors hes wing: been taken as read, it was Moved by the CHAIRMAN, Seconded 
by’ LeEsTock KR. KEtb, E: ao d Kesolved :—That the Report of the Directors, together with the 
Accounts now submitted, be Received and Adopted. 
J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


It was Moved by Rost. W. BrLitnes, Esq., Seconded by THOMAS GRIPPER, Esq., and 
Resolved :—That the best thanks of the Meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, to ‘the 
Chairman and Directors for their attention to the interests of the Company. 


THOS. R. WATT, Managing Director. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar ** Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Existing Assurances and Bonus £4,650,000 
Invested Funds ... 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


140,000 


200,000 


4, 1869, 


UNIVER tSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Extension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and other Foundation Schools, 
President—Uis Grace ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Archbishop of Canterb 
Directors. 


Thomas Malkin, E: 
ight Rev. the Lord Bish 


= Somes gent Bankes > 
enry Nugent Bankes, Esq. Oxford. 
Francis Barlow, Esc The ght Ion. rederick Pollock Bart. 
Sir Edward M. Buller, Bart, M.P. Edward Romilly, E: 

Lord Richard Cavendish. |i ‘The Most Hon. the 


Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart. 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq. 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, "Bart. 


arquis of Salisbury, 

The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, MP 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 


Robert Ilook, Esq. Copley Wray, Esq. (Chairman). 
Amount of Capital £600,000, on atch paid up .. £30,000 
Amuvount acc oe 915,000 
Annual Income 93,500 
Amount of Policies in Existence and O: 2,075,000 


Addition to Policies nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1870. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


s The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutuay 
stem. 
| ‘Large Returns made to Members in each De nt. 

The whole of the Protits are divided annually amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies ig 
60 per cent. for the Uld Series, and 50 per cent. tor the New Series. 

“he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent, 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character, 


December 24, 1868. 
Claims paid on Life £738,008 


Returned in Abatement tto ++ 555,544 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund £1,252,174 

Present Value of Life P: 1,271,369 


LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) .........++. £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per annum)..... 68,295 


e Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 
‘ecretary. 


To ALBERT POLICY-HOLDERS.—As different Schemes 


have now been, some of them officially, submitted to you, there need be no longer any 
bean be in placing before you, for comparison with these, the advantages otfered by the system 
of this Institution, 

The fullowing are the Premiums respectively : 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1863, 
CAPITAL, £1,.600,00. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards. 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium, 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 

‘The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Carer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upw aes of £950,000. 

‘he Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the raege: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which awit appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may 


= ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURAN CE CORPORATION. 


(Established s.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Curer OrricE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braycu—29 PALL MALL. 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te 
FIRE DUTY.—This ‘ax having been abolished, the "PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
by Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A hberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
vantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otfice whose resources have been 
wae by the expericnee of a Century and a Half. 
A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE—LIFE—MARINE. 
Capital, fully Subscribed. 
Capital paid up............£250,000 | Invested Assets............£600,000 
OFFICES—19 and 20 aaa LONDON. 
Director: 

Alfred Giles, Esq., 9 Adelphi ‘Terrace, W.C. E.c ., and ella, Eg. 
Grittiths, Esq., Lee Road, Lee, Henry’ W. Peek, Esq., MP. (Peek Brothers 
Gicaual Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson & Son). Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton Street, 


Frederick W. Harris, Esc & 
F ee Hicks, Esq. (lnom & Francis D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 


icks) Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill & Sim). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, & Co.). tenry Trower, Esq. (Trower & Lawson). 
F, Lark worthy Esq. (Bank of New 


James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J.C. & M. ood- 
Leaf, Eon. (Leaf, Sons, & Co.). house). 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—Manager, E. COZENS SMITH, Esq. 
Moderate | Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. Prompt Settle- 
ma Policies a: are Issued Free of Duty, and no Fees or Stamps are charged. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT—Underwriter, J. CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT—Actuary and Manager, W. P. PATTISON, Esq. 


In Scottish | | In Scottish 
Age next In Albert Provident with | Asenext a Albert Provid 
lent with 

Birthday Otiice Protits | Birthday | Othice rofits 
£s. d. d. d, £8. d. 
23 241 118 0 43 312 5 3 O11 
26 252 118 6 44 36 1 333 
27 262 lw 2 45 317 7 359 
23 274 11911 46 405 385 
29 287 208 47 435 3115 
30 299 216 48 468 314 8 
31 2n 1 226 49 40 0 318 1 
32 212 5 235 i) 413 9 417 
33 21311 246 51 417 7 456 
uM 21 0 257 52 518 495 
3 217 0 2 610 53 561 413 5 
36 218 7 282 OF 510 4 417 8 
37 303 298 55 515 5 5 1 

33 322 2113 56 608 564. 
39 3 311 21211 57 662 
40 360 21449 58 515 9 
41 380 216 8 59 618 1 610 
42 310 2 218 8 60 742 6 6.7 


obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the | 


Complete Accounts of Income and Bxpenthare, and full particulars of the Valuation, 
showing with clearness the position of the Life Branch, are issued to Policyholders. 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested jn the a of special ‘Trustees for & 
security of Life Volicyholders. and the re limited to 10 per cent. 
the Premium income. of Bonuses declared on December 31, ise7, 
upon Policies effected in 1 


Yearly Rate of Bonus Per Cen 

Age at Sum Bonus Annual 

> per cent. on Sum Bonus on 

Entry Assured | Added mium ‘Assur Premiums paid 

20 £1,000 £100 £19 8 4 42200 £13 00 
30 1 106 “uM 2 225 816 0 
40 1,000 106 32.18 225 615 
50 1,000 110 4316 8 240 503 9 


ALEX. SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


It will be seen that persons who assured in the Albert under Middle Age may yet, if still in 
health, assure for an equal amount at the same or even a lower Premium than t have 
itherto paid, though several years may have elapsed. Thus, for all ages under Thirty at wo 
the Premiums of this Institution for an age now Seren years older—and for ages under Fort, 
entry, its Premium for an age Five years older—will be actually less than has been pa: 
same applies to higher ages, but with shortening interval. When the Assurance has existed for 
anumber of years, the Premium formerly paid will not femmes assure full amount, but 
there ee the claim against the estate of the Albert 
‘The above ‘Table will enable you also to compare the terms of the Scottish Provident with 
any other Scheme that has been put before you. Its superior advantages have already 


| recognised by the Committee of Poliey-holders in more than one important 


COMPARISON WITH LIQUIDATORS’ SCHEME. 

Viewed in comparison with the Scheme which has last been submitted to you, with the 
sanction of the Liquidators, you will tind that at all ages from Thirty to Forty-three the 
Premiums of the Scottish Provident are lower, and for several years after very nearly the same, 
as are charged under that Scheme. Where, at higher ages, the Premiums of the other Office are 
lower, this is more than counterbalanced by the advantage f saree in the whole Profits— 
which, under the arrangement with the other Office, you are asked entirely to sacrifice, although 
its Premiums are of course calculated to yield a Surplus. Under the distinctive system of 
Scottish Provident of reserving the surplus for Good Lives, Assurances eflected at these 1 
ages share comparatively early. A ro ‘olicy now to be opened at or above age Fifty will 
received additions at two S before the age of Sixty-eight is attained. 

Full information as to the Prog: ress ‘and Financial Position of the Scottish Provident is con- 
tained in its Keports and Statements, which may be had Li 
18 King W illiam Street, E.C.; or of Messrs. MEYRICK, GEDGE, a : 

Westminster, S.W.; or at the Head Otiice in Edinburgh. Every proper facility will be given to 
Policy- ser sty w ishing to Assure anew. 
The subsisting Assurances are os Millions. The realised Funds, raised entirely from 


its own Premiums, now exceed £1,600, 
Scottish Provident Institution, Edinburgh, December 1, 1869. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by "Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., axp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 

JAMES BLYTH, Esq.. Governor. 

EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 


NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq. 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 
The Share Coste of this Ossperation is £896,550, of which One-half, or £448,275, has been paid 
31, 1868, to £2,502,540. 


up. roe ste total Invested Funds on 
A printed Abstract of the Gen eral Bulance-Sheet, together with particulars of the Life 


Department, may be had on application at the Head The following items relating to the 
Lite Business have been extracted therefrom : 


Policies in force for £4, 
Annual Income from — 
Premi £159,083 

54,560 


HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 

JOHN A. HANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 

HENRY J.B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

P. F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
BOBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


F 
Interest 


21: 
Accumulated Premiums 


PR) Duty | having been abolished, Fire Insurances are now effected without any charge 

the P 

‘insurances can be effected at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
JOUN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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paenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. | 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. | 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements | 

The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. | 
GEO. W. LOVELL, secretary. 


Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


G. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 


Dodson, M.P. I., C. 
> =< J.D. Magens, Esq. 


J. Goddard, C. Rivaz, 
Hudson. FBS. W. B. Towse. Esq. 
8. Laurence, E Tritton, Esq 


Longden, 8. H. Twining. Esq. 
ROCK LIFE ASSU TRANCE COMPANY, ain has been established upwards 
tury, has an Accumulated F re thar THREE MILLIONS STERLING 
in Mortgages on Land, Securities : 


Viz. on August 20, 1868 ... serebonnees £3,172604 15 8 
Sum Assured —inclusive of Bonus “Additions—at ‘that “dat 5,380,750 2 11 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of "Siortality; 

Phat is less than one-half the Fund invested. 

Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............ esse 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending = 

Annual Income. 34967 4 3 
Total Claims of Bonus Additio 6,627,014 7 7 


Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every to be 1 on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER. Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
he DECEMBER Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS, 


T 
SHAREHOLDERS INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


JOSEPH 


SEWELL & CO.”"S CURTAINS AND CARPETS. 
ALL the Newest FABRICS and DESIGNS for WINTER. 


Wide French Chintzes and Cretonnes from 19jd. per yard ; upwards of 1,000 Pieces of 
Cotelaines in choice colours, curtain width, 3s. 11d. per yard; Shanghai Satins, so much admired, 
5s. 3d. per yard, wide width. 

ees Stripes, for oe and Dining Rooms, Armure Damask, and various other 
materials, from 2s. 11d. per ya rich Crimson, Gold. and Blue Satins for Curtains; Axminster, 
Brussels, Turkey, Persian, and Aubusson Carpets, cheaper than at any other House. 
COMPTON HOUSE, 44, 45, and 46 Old Compten Street ; 
and 45, 46, and 47 Frith Street, Soho, W. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Aenea oo 


_The Saturday Review. 


FEAL & & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS, 


[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EAL & SON have on Show 1830 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the i notice. 
196, 197, 1988 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


& SON'S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


uilts, from 11s, to 64s. List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post on 
to & N, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, V 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin: 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROO. 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
ot Fi tas Heretofore Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
ntas 
Y& CO. ‘§ TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the Teed of quality 
at aon respective pn prices which first brought them into notice in the year 
Lists of Prices sent post free on application. 
RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA. — Grateful and Comforting. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By th knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of stion and nutrition. ‘ond by a careful | epptiention of the fine 
roperties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
javoured beverage which may save us many hea’ a, bills.” Made nly with boiling 
water or milk. Sold in Packets, labelled—J, EP. CO., Homeopathic Chemists, L London, 


LAA AED DALUEA, Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 


ish Wines lusively._For Duty-paid Price List, address JOSE 


ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 
in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & CO., on their New Stores, under 
the Charing Cross Railway Station. —Offfices, 1¢ 10 Villiers Street, Strand, W.C. 
GHERRIES.— —T. O. LAZENBY, oO, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine M 


Ho. 1 ry Sherry .... 
» 3.—Sound Dinner? Sherry 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich 


RF, & LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES. ‘and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their —— o: re compete’ to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the I Publica 
Ww Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 ‘Irinity 
ree mdon, S.E. 


ABVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, red 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, signed “ K/izabeth 


J d by C i “The only Good Sauce,” 


. 


especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and 
are sent safe by post 9 -" parts of the World. 


a. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s.d. £ 8s. d. 
GOLD o o 10 0 bl 0 2100 30 00 35 0 0 each. 


BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS wee Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
ewellery, post free, each. 
__ Steam Fa Factory—ss AND 60 L LUDGATE HILL, AND 2% OL! D BOND STREET, W. 
CHRISTMAS SEASON, 1869. 


MAPPIN & WEBB request an EARLY INSPECTION 
of their large Stock of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE specially designed for this 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


ELECTRO SILVER ON Best NICKEL. Plain. Ornamental. 
Tea Spoons per doz. Ist. Qual. 20s..... 2nd om. BBB. 
rt Spoons or Forks per doz .... ” 38s.. 52s. .. 
Spoons or Forks per doz...... ” 488.0006 ” 708. bts. 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Best Quality only. 

BLADES SECURED TO ITANDLES. Table Knives. Cheese Knives. Carvers. 

“4 

SUS, 
All at MAPPIN & WEBB’ S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


WEstT-Exp Snow Rooms, 76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 
Ciry WAREHOUSE, 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 


M APPIN, & WEBB. 


NOTIcE.—CHRIS!? MAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS in 
FURNITURE. 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR HIS SEASON ARE; REGISTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 

FURNITURE.—An_ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE, ’ with Prices of 1,000 Articles 

of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, 
Gehalotorers. 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


DINNER, | DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


ERVICES.—The Xew est and always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
‘The Stock has been selected with much cqre, oe tin is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
to choose from 
A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GO¢ »DS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. EsTABLISHED 1760. 


(CAUTION. —FARROW & JACKSON, the Original Manu- 
facturersof IRON WINE BINS, with “separate rest for coe Bottle,” in their Registration, 
No. 4,343, and also in their Second Registration, No. 4,695, claim as the purpose of utility of their 
Design that any Bottle may be removed from the rack without disturbing the others.” Success 
having, as usual, produced imitations, Purchasers are requested to one be each Bin bears a 

. * Farrow. & Jackson, London and Paris.””_ The Bins may be had of all Ironmongers, or 
of the Manufacturers, 18 Great ‘Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, or 58 Mansell Street, London; and 
23 Rue du Pont Neuf, Paris. N.B.—Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 


(OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 
Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of whith he invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from Is. 91. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops. from Is. 9d.; do. do., zine-lined. from 4s. 6d. ; 
covered Box-scoops, from 4s. 6d. ; ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from 103. : do. do., with fancy 
id ornamentation, from 19s. ; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with imitation 
ivory handles, from 30s. to 150s. * There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be the largest, 


and at the — time the best and most varied, Assortment in the World. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H. me H. the Prince of 

ales, has a very handsome Assortment of the above on his Premises. CATALOGUE, con- 
taining upwards of 700 Ilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, oa Plans 
oe e Twenty large Showrooms, sent post free.—39 — Street, W.; 1, 1A. 2,3, and 4 Newman 


4.5, and 6 Pi Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. 
‘Wi ith the pres WAY F ACI ILITIES the cost of delivering Goods to the most 
distant Parts of the United Kingdom is triting. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always, when | 
desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


Appetite, os and aids, Digestion. _Unrivalled for Piquancy and Ask for 
“LEA & AUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
RINS on all Bottles and Labels._Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian. Italian, 
Dutch‘ and other Governments, One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
venient ond * Stock.” 

UT nly sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LiebIG, whose Signature 


is on every ee ar. 
Ask for “ Liebig Company's Extract.” 


[XP DIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the su 1 and popular Remedies 
by the Medical for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON. 
= 124 Southampton Row, "Russell Square, London, and by ali Pharmaceu' 


FIELD S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. —(Registered.) ) 

This beautiful o is made in Six varieties_ White ~ Seown Windsor, Honey and 
Glycerine, &c.—each Tablet having a distinctive Tint and Perfume, the whole forming @ 
combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per Tablet. the 
Name oneach. Wholesale of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the S dache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, one and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, di and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH. Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes :— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jon ngh's Li ight- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust. and a arr F Re x og of great value.” 

Mr. ED WARD SMIT R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law wont of Great Britain, 
in his work “On ye tion." writes:—* We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil ich is universally admitted to Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jong! 


6 ood only in pg IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE. —Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's * Saturd: 

Review” are in Girculation at MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are 

the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all = Principal F Forthcoming Books 

as they appear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
New Oxford Street, December 4, 1869. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on ay lic ation. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE, postage free on application. 


AY UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
751 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 4, 1869, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, or Society for Promoting the Know- 
ledge of Art by Copying and Publishing Important Works of Ancient Masters. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


AXUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual 


Subscription, £1 1s.—All Persons becoming Members before the 3ist of December will 
receive, in return for the Subscription of the Current Year, Two C hromo-lithographs, viz. : 
i. The Adoration of the Kings, after the Fresco by Pietro Perugino, at Citta della Pieve ; 
sey ilippo Benizzi healing Children, after the Fresco by Andrea del Sarto, in the Annunziata 

orence, 
Particulars relating to the Society can be obtained, personally or by letter, from 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 


SOCIETY are in course of Distribution to those Members who have paid their 
Subscription. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 
T,ONDON LIBR ARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


Founded in 1841. Patron—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. /President—The EARL 
of CLARE NDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 45,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 

Subse riptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application, Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


v pi ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any aint, according to ‘the supply eensied. All 

the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*%* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CI1URTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent 8 ty near the Polytechnic. 


PHe GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few © Jopies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


OTICE to SUBSCRIBERS for 1870.—The SATURDAY 


REVIEW, and all Newspapersand Magazines, promptly supplied by the undersigned.— 
STREET BROTHERS, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON DATES. 
Large crown &vo. 1,100 pp. cloth, new style, gilt top, 183, 


7 YOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES. Third Edition. 
In this New Edition, which is composed in a Songs Fy Type than the original, the number 
of Distinct Alphabetical ‘Articles has been inereased fre 383 to 11,015, the whole Work 
odelled, every Date verified, and every Subject re- examined from the original Authorities. 
“ A very copious book of reference.”—Daily Telegraph. 
FREDERICK Ww ARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED.—WELL ADAPTED FOR A — 
Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. 78. 6d.; postage, 10d 


WV TARNE’S MODEL COOK ERY and He JUSEKEEPING 
BOOK; containing complete Instructions in Household Management, pe 3,000 
Receipts. W. ith 24 pages of Original Coloured Illustrations, and numerous other Woodeuts, 
wing distinctly how 200 different Dishes should be Served and brought to Table. 
“ The paragon of cookery books.”’—Zell’s Messenger. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. on Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


WARNE'S coLou RE D ORNAMEN TATIONS, 
On Cardboard, size 72x 104, price 5s. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Fully Illuminated (Kronheim’s Process). 
This is supplied in Three Pieces, so that a Square can be made as well as a long Scroll. 
_____ FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


QcHOOL PRIZES. — FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, complete to Christmas 1869, should 
be consulted by every Purchaser of School Prizes or Gift-Books. All are new, popular, well 
produced, and cheap.—Gratis on application, or post free One Stamp. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHARGE Delivered to the CLERGY of the DIOCESE of 
. DAVID’S, at his Tenth Visitation, October and November 1869. By Connop 
THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. With an Appendix, containing an Answer to the 
Question, What is Transubstantiation ? 
RIviIncTons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 


Price Is. 
(THE EDUCATION and TRAINING of NAVAL OFFICERS 
By Captain CHARLES WEBLEY Hore, Royal Navy. 


WILLIAM & Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
7 Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HURCH DOCTRINE and PRACTICE: a Series of Sermons 
by the Rev. James A. SELLAR, A.M., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 412 pp. 7s. 6d. 


MHE RESURRECTION of the DEAD: its Design, Manner, 
and Results. By the Rev. James Cocurane, A.M., Minister of the First Parochial 
Charge, Cupar-Fife; Author of “ The World to Come,” “ "Discourses on Ditiicult Texts of 
Scripture,” &c, 

WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


; This day is published, 1s. ; by post, Is. 2d. 
J AND CULTURE and LAND TENURE in IRELAND. 
The Results of Observations during a recent Tour in Ireland. By PETER M‘LAGAN, M.P. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2ls.° 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 

the SECOND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Poet. 1 

Te The Young Chevalier. | 

The Man of the World. The Reformer. 1 The Sceptie. 

The Woman of Fashion. The Sailor. ! ‘The Painter. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BY SARA 8. HENNELL, AUTHOR OF “PRESENT RELIGION.” 
Now ready, each 2s. 
(COMPAR: ATIVISM: explained as a Principle which involves 


Necessary Antagonism of Religion to Positivism. 


COMPARATIVE METAPHYSICS, I. Method the Reverse 
of that of Science, argued to be the Means, in reality, to the deepest kindof Harmony with 
Science. 


The Philosopher. 


The Queen. 
The Novelist. 


The Minister. 


London: Tripxen & Co. 
Just published, crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 190, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TRISH LAND. By Camrretr, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces of India, Author of “Modern India,” &c. &e. 
Paxr 1.—A Visit in the Spring. Part LL.—A Visit in the Autumn. 
London: Triipner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just "published, Second ‘Edition, | with ith Addenda, contain ing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QU. ACKERY. By 
DETECTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

London: H. BAILuibRe, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


PILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 
London; RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers, 


On Tuesday next, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


ACITUS’S ANNALS, Booxs I. and II. Translated into 
English; with Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters, By A, H, 
BEEsLy, M.A. late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, the Second Edition, in post 8vo. price és. 
ODERN IRELAND. By G. Sterrson, M.D., M.R.LA. &e, 


* Especially useful at the present ster Presbyterian). “ We have nowhere seen 
crisis.’.—Zondon Review. “Finished thought @ more compact or intelligible sketch of the 
and reading.”—/Vall Mall Gazette. “Free history of stent than in the cha) pters 
from thé obliquities and class prejudices of | on THE ULSTER CUSTOM ; great variety 
Irish parties ; stores of suggestive informa- of topics ; a book fate nn instructive," 
tion ; one of the most readable books we have Cork £xaminer (Munster Catholig), 


” 


ever perused. —Londonderry Standard (U1- 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. * 


In 8yo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Saapwortm 
H. Hopcson. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite, 

Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 22s. 6d. cloth, 


r j YHE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration in 1856. By JOHN Carr 

“Mr. Marshman’s has the merit of being a | Third Volume, moreover, is especially valu- 
history which it is easy to read and to re- able from the fact that the Author’s personal 
member—indeed it is perhaps the only very | recollectionscarry him back nearly to all the 
readable history of India yet given to the | great events which are recorded in it....... 
— Every epoch in Indian annals has We may safely commend it to our readers as@ 

2en more fully treated of by Mr. Marsh- | work which may be perused with advan 
man’s predecessors in historical inquiry, but not less by those who are familiar with Indian 
the book is original in offering in a moderate history than by those who are ignorant of the 
compass a comprehensive summary of all the subject, and go to Mr. Marshman as their first 
incidents which are most memorable in con- guide.” —Zimes. 
nexion with our control of the empire. The 

London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS OF THE PAPACY. 
Recently published, in 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
(THE PAPAL DRAMA: an Historical Essay. 
H. 


* At the present moment Mr. Gill’s book is specially opportune. It contains 
information which is nowhere else to be found in so compact and popular a form.” 
Re 


By Towas 


“Tn terseness of style, glowing eloquence, and brilliancy of combination he is a 
more musical and full-hearted Macaulay.”—Proressor NEWMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternostcr Row. 


COMPLETION OF BUNSEN’S WORK ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Von. I. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. S. Brrcn, price 31s. 64. Vot, II- 
price 30s. Vous, III. and IV. price 25s. each. Vou. V. just published, price 63s 
and the Set complete in 5 vols, 8vo. price £8 14s. 6d. cloth, 

{GYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an His- 
4 torical Investigation, in Five Books. By Baron Bunsex, D.C.L. Translated 
by CO. H. Corrrett, M.A. with Additions in Vors. I. and V. by 8. Binca, LL.D, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in One Volume, Svo. price 12s. 6d, 


EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 

of the Royal Hibernian Academy: his Life and Labours in Art and Archa- 

ology. By WiLLIAM Srokes, M.D. D.C.L. Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen in 
Ireland. 


“ Petrie’s fame will doubtless always mainly | career, this book supplies carefully-written 
rest upon his magnificent volume on the abstracts of his more important arch:zeo! 
Round Towers, and the early ecclesiastical works, and Fp ea ye r of his writings and 
remains in Ireland. But we hardly knew, engraved picture neum. 
till we learned it from Dr. Stokes’s book, how “A loving and a is ative memoir....The 
varied his studies and attainments were.” archeologist may learn from Petrie’s exainple 

Saturday Review. the best mode of study...... Dr. Stokes’s in- 

“Dr. Stokes has performed his bios graphical teresting memoir is a valuable addition to our 
task with loving care. Apart from Petrie’s lives of distinguished Irishmen.” 

Notes and Queries. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 
Now ready, Vou. I. in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
HARACTERISTICS. By Antnony, Third Earl of Saarres- 
BURY; and Edited, with Marginal Analysis, Notes and Illustrations, by the 
Rev. WAurerR M. Hatcu, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 
London : : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster: Row. 


SIR T. ERSKINE MAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. Svo, price 33s, 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Tuomas ERskINE May, 
K.C.B. 
A most valuable contribution to English history.”—Spectator. 
*“ A necessary text-book for the political student.”—The Zimes. 
“It is scarcely possible to overrate the amount or value of the information con- 
tained in Sir ‘I. E. May’s able and important volumes.”— Westminster Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition (the 26th),in crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of ~- and Assist 

in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P 
“Dr. Roget's ‘ Thesaurus’ is full of sugges- “ A most useful to aid 
tions, and exhibit as no dictionary can, the the memory and render its resources of lan- 
hness and fl exibility of the guage insté untly available. A glance at a page 
Ye recommend its use to of this* Thesaurus’ may often save much time 
re to have at command a and mental effort ; an entire train of thought 
and the entire resources of with its ramifications being exhibited in 
e, whether for speaking, ey ; thereby not only facilitating 
public or conversational, for translating, or adding greatly 

tor original written composition.” 
Eclectic Review. 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF MILL ON THE MIND. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. 
By James Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes Illustrative and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE Grove, Edited, with addi- 
tional Notes, by Jonn STUART MILL. 


“The abundance and variety of the notes, | lazily and with acquiescence, as one issomuch 
apart from the inte rest of the contributions on Fr be mpied to do, is greater than in the ordinary 


orderly sur 
the labour of comp: osition, 
to its force and accuracy. 1 Joh 


the ground of independent authority of the Mr. Mill’s ¢loge of his father in the 
writers on the sub 3 treated, will entitle the preface is one of the best sort of contributions 
edition to a pls pong the great instru- to biography—the note of a man of eminence 
ments of mental 1ing. ‘The student sees on the character of another man of a 
two or three minds at work instead of one, with whom he had long and intimate 
and the stimulus to read critically imstead or tions.”’—Lconomist. 


London; LonaMANs, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
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December 1869.] 


The e Saturday Review. 


SHAMROCK EDITION OF MOORE'S POEMS. 


In Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Seven Plates, price 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or, 
without Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, with the 


Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes, complete in GNE VOLUME. 


“This is a manual or pocket volume containing the complete collection of 
Taomas Moore's poetica} works, under the appropriate title of the Shamrock 
Edition. The print, althoughsmall, is exquisitely clear, the paper good, the general 
appearance all that can be desired. tt is a marvel how so beautiful an edition of 
the Poet can be produced at the price.”—Daily News, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY. 
In medium 8vo. with 53 Plates of Illustrations, comprising numerous Figures of 
Ancient Remains engraved on Wood, and a Photograph of the Hhagiar Kim 
Ruins, price 21s. 


RANSACTIONS of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

of PREHISTORIC ARCH ZOLOGY, held at Norwich and in London August 

1868; containing the Papers read at the Congress, with Illustrations chiefly con- 
tributed by the Authors, and an Abstract of the Discussions. 

“We have, we hope, said enough to shew the interesting character of this 
yolume.”—Nature, November 18, 

“An important contribution to a branch of knowledge destined eventually to 
throw much new and hitherto unexpected light on the physical and social history 
of the various branches of the great human family.”—Notes and Queries. 

London : + Lonem ANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster | Row. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, with 9 Coloured Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcut 
Illustrations, price 28s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD 
the THIRD. By Wi11AmM Loneman, Author of “ Lectures on the History 
of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward the Second.” 


“4 reign more full of interest and import- of skill rare among the writers of the period, 
mi yet more straugely neglected by we acknowledge with much gratitude a solid 

the muden: t—could scarcely be better reduced boon to English literature, a valuable contri- 
to history than in the work to which we now | bution A. our knowledge of the past and its 


would draw attention........) r. Longman illustr ‘he Author’s endeavour to 


has carefully reflected the spirit of the times make his re vel personally acquainted 
of which he writes, while exhibiting always | with the Ki him as a man, to re- 
the research of the historian and the. justness move him fror wry of phantoms to 
and discrimination of the eritie.”—Araminer, which the tar-distan sin history belong, 


. “In Mr, Longman’s work, which combines into the rank of those concerning whom we 
the ae characteristics of history and have distinet view and impressions, is singu- 


toan extent and with an amount larly successful.”— Dublin Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO'S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


DIARIES for 1870, in riathen* Sizes, and in a great ™ ariety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO”S PLAYING CARDS.—The 
New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Moguls 
Coes quality); Larrys (second quality); aud the cheaper varieties of Highlanders (in four 
qualities). 


BEZIQUE, in Boxes, with MARKERS and “GUIDE” by 
CAVENDISH, in great Variety. Prices, 23. 6d. to £3 3s. 

DROLE, 2 New Card Game, with “GUIDE” by Cavenpisn. 
Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

TuHos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


BY HER MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATENT. 
THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. Of all Dealers in 


Fancy Goods, 
THos. DE LA RUE & Co., London. 


wast, the Laws and Principles of. Price 38, 6d. By 


CAVENDISH. Ninth Edition. Of Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. DE LA RUE & Co., London. 


POCKET SERIES. By Cavenypisn. 
POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET LAWS OF WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT WHIST. 6d, 
POCKET GUIDE TO CROQUET. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE TO BEZIQUE. 6d. 
Tuos. DE LA RUE & Co., London. ‘ 


In the press. —Wil) be published Dee. 11, price Is. 


RULES of BESIQUE. By Lorarne Batpwry, Editor 
of the “ Laws of Short Whist.” 
TIARRISON & SONS, Booksellers to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Sixth Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d.; Words oply, 3d. 
(CAROLS, ANCIENT and MODERN, Words and Music. 
Rosie five Christmas and Epiphany Carols, for use in Church, &c. 
London: MEYTZLER & Co., 37 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Just published, 3s. 6d. 
(THE CASE of POPE HONORIUS RECONSIDERED with 
REFERENCE to RECENT APOLOGIES. By P. Le PAGE RENovPF. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, post free 12s. 


PHYSICAL ETHICS, or the SCIENCE of ACTION: an 
Essay. By ALFRED BARKATT, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 

20 So uth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


On December 5, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9s. 


THE HOME LIFE 


OF 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


On December 11, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR 
GUSTAVE BERGENROTH. 


By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 


Author of “ The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HLAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXLIV. 
(For DECEMBER), 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
» of of and the Paganism of 5. Tho 
. Whie his s the Heroine ? a How the Picts and Scots Fought and 


re Fabliau Fraternized. 
. Aunie with the Madonna Face, 


Dublin : GEORGE HERBERT. London : Hurst & BLACKETT. 


BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1869. 


No. DCL. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
John. Part TT. Cornelius O'Dowd : Jaries—The 
My stery or Passio n Plays Porte and the Pas the Nursery. 
¥. W. Faber's Life and Earl's Dene. Part II. 
‘The Faroese Saga, Part 11. ‘The Government and the Country, 


Egypt and the Stery of ‘the Suez Canal. 
WILLIAM BL ACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


THE ACADEMY. 
HE THIRD NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a New 


Literary Review, and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, ‘Science, and 
Art, will be published on SATURDAY, December 11th, and may be obtained by 
order of all Booksellers and News Agents. 


*,* Advertisements cannot be received later than Monday Next, the 6th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
FOR 1869. 
EMBELLISLED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For DECEMBER (2s. 6d.) contains : 


Line Engravings. 


1, THE LADY’S TAILOR, after H. S. Marks. 
2. IN THE SEPULCHRE, after M. CLaxtos. 
3. THESEUS, from the Sculpture in the British Museum. 

Literary Contributions._The Knights of the Middle Ages, by the Rev. E. Tan » Cutts, Tilus- 
trated ; Picture Galleries of Italy—Parma and Naples, by James Datforne, Ilu ; Antoine 
Joseph Wiertz ; The Stately Homes of England—Melbourne Hall. by 8. C. Hall, se A., Illus- 
trated ; British Artists, their S.yle and Character— William Gale. by James Dafforne, Llins- 
trated; The Leigh Hunt Memorial, Illustrated ; nt et in Minor British 
Industries—Twisted Iron-work, by Henry Murray, F. S.A., oth 

apers on current Art-Topics, 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


ConTENTs OF DECEMBER Panrt.— Price 7d, 


A Limited Horizon. In Fifteen A Medieval Banquet, 
Chapters. Chapters 1—8, The Clerical Market, 
Our Iron-Clad Navy. I. Broadside An Inventor’s Revenge. 
Vessels. II. Turret-Ships. America’s New Highway. In Two 
The Mystery of Belgravia. Chapters. 
‘The Central Caucasus, Mr. W. H. Baker's Ring. 
A Book of Reference. A Wonderful Square Mile. 
Walter Scott at Work, The Month: Science and Arts. 
Life in a Log-Hut. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


On December 10— BEGUMBAGH, Christmas Number of CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL. 


Every Thursday, 4d. 


NATURE 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 


CONTENTS OF No. V.: 
SCIENTIFIC REFORM. 
PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY. II. By Batrour Srewarrt, F.R.S. 
SERMONS IN STONES. By Davin Forsegs, F.R.S. With Ilustrations, 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES CONTROVERSY. Il. By A. R. WALLACE, 
OUR BOOK-SHELF. 
THE DEEP-SEA DREDGING EXPEDITION IN H.M.S. “ PORCUPINE.” 
I.—Natural History. By J. Gwyn JErrreys, F.R.S. 
UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 
DR. PENNY, F.R.S.E. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
Lectures to Working Men.—Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
Changes in Jupiter.—J. Brownine. With 
Cuckow’s Eggs.—W. J. STERLAND. 
The Corona.—J. M. WILSON. 
NOTES — BOTANY — CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS — PHYSIOLOGY —SOCIETIES 
AND ACADEMIES—DIARY—BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Part I., containing Nos. I.—IV., now ready, 1s. 4d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 9 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


On and after the 1st of January, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Altered in form and greatly Enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and tho 
increased variety of its Contents, will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The publication of THE PALL MALL GAZETTE will be continued as 
an Evening Journal. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
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‘The French Emperor’s Speech, 


The Saturday Review. 


__ [December 4, 1869. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, UNSTAMPED ; SEVENPENCE, STAMPED. 


THE GRAPHIC. 


The First Number of THE GRAPHIC is published this day, and contains the 
following Engravings : 

EGYPT. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

KING OF THE BELGIANS AT THE PASHA’S COURIERS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. SUEZ CANAL (Bird’s Eye View). 

PIUS THE NINTH IN COUNCIL. SIX SKETCHES ON THE CANAL. 

WRECK OF THE SPINDRIFT AT PORTRAIT OF M. LESSEPS. 
DUNGENESS. PORTRAIT OF THE KHEDIVE.! 

HOMELESS AND HUNGRY. PARIS FASHIONS. 


Also the following Articles : 


THE LATE MADAME GRISI. 
THE THEATRES. 

NEW MUSIC. 

LAW AND JUSTICE. 

PARIS FASHIONS. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


MISS MITFORD. 

THE CANT ABOUT ENGLISH GIRLS. 

BY THE BYE. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


This day, royal 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


TWELVE PARABLES OF 
OUR LORD. 


ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED. 


Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEwiry, 
with Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture by JoHN JELLICOE. Illuminated Borders 


| from the Brevario Grimani in St. Mark’s Library at Venice; and Illuminated 


Among the numerous distinguished Artists who have promised to assist the enter- | 


prise in various ways may be mentioned : 


ANSDELL, R., A.R.A. 
ARMITAGE, E., A.R.A. 
BEVERLEY, W. 
BUCKMAN, E. 
DEANE, W.W. 
DODGSON, GEO. 
EDWARDS, M.E. 
ELMORE, A., A.R.A. 
FAED, T., R.A. 
FILDES, L. 

FRITH, W. P., R.A. 
GILBERT, F. 
GOODALL, WALTER. 
GRANT, SIR FRANCIS, P.R.A. 
HAAG, CARL. 
HODGSON, J. E. 
HOUGHTON, A. B. 
HUNT, ALFRED. 
JEANES, W. F. 
JEUNE, H. LE, A.R.A. 


KEENE, C. 

LEIGHTON, J., F.S.A. 
LESLIE, G. D., A.R.A. 
LUXMORE, A. II. 
MASON, G., A.R.A. 
ORCHARDSON, O. Q., A.R.A. 
PETTIE, J., A.R.A. 
PINWELL, G. J. 
POYNTER, E. J., A.R.A. 
PRINSEP, VAL. 
RIDLEY, M. W. 
SANDYS, F. 

STONE, MARCUS. 
STOREY, G. A. 
THOMAS, W. 
THOMSON, J. GORDON, 
WATTS, G. F., R.A. 
WEIR, HARRISON. 
WHISTLER, J. 

WOODS, H. 


Published at the Offices of THE GRAPHIC, 190 Strand, 
London. 


And sold by all Booksellers, News Agents, and at the principal Railway 
Stations in the United Kingdom. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGE T. 
ConTENTS OF No, LXII., DECEMBER 4, 1869: 


LEADING ARTICLES, The Press in Russia. 

French Dinners. 

Fowling by the Shores and Fens, 

The late Giulia Grisi. 

Royal Italian Opera. 

The Political Colour of France. 

The Drainage of Middle-Class Houses. 
Revolt in South Dalmatia. 

Modern Notions of Diplomacy. 

Taree Famous Fillies. 


REVIEWS. 


“‘ Last Poems and Thoughts of Heine.” 
English Common Words and Place- 


‘The State of Ireland. 

Italy. 

University Tests. 

Mr. Horsman on Ireland. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

M. Voysey’s Defence. 

American Idols. 

The Professional Education of Officers. 

The Opening of the Suez Canal. 

Letters on European Radicalism. 

The Morality of Military Cadets. Names, 

Simony. Stratmann’s Edition of Shakspeare, 

OccaASIONAL FOREIGN Arrairns. SUMMARY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Just published, the DECEMBER PART of 


LA TOILETTE DES ENFANTS.—Special Journal for the 


Designs and Models of Children’s Costume, with Coloured ‘Engravings, ‘Srenggg Wood- 
cuts, Tales Sor Children, and a great bingino of Amusing and I Matter 
Is. Ann Subscription, 12s., post free. 
ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford. Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just published, the CHRISTMAS PART of 


Texts by Lewis Hinp. 


“A book of great beauty........ The illuminated title-page alone is a work of exquisite art 
the brilliancy and harmony of the colours.”—J/orning Post. fa 


This day, royal 8vo. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEaroN. With upwards of 30 
Autotypes, and Woodcuts. 


“ Comprising by fe e larger part of recent and old matter connected with Durer, her 
work—although that . =. of it whieh is original is the least valuable—is more servi 


| than any single publication on the subject in German or English. It is eae good 


speculation, and religious feeling, 
| 


LA. MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine of 


Fashion, with more than 200 beautiful Designs of the latest Fashions and ‘Ladies’ Work 
om que, 5 Speen Coloured Plates, real Pictures of Art, and a great variety of interesting 


ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Just published, 


HE CHILDREN’S INTERNATIONAL 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By 


UM. By the Countess D’ELFF. Tales for Children in French and English, with 
benucil wv oodcuts, and 6 Coloured Plates of Children’s Fashionable Costumes. 4to. boards, 


ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ATES of PARADISE—LIGHTHOUSES.—TH E BUILDER 


of this Week contains View of Offices and Warehouses, Manchester—Plan for W idening 
the Streets, with Ilustration—Newcomen’s House, Dartmouth, with Illustration—The Light- 
houses of Great Britain—Art in Common Life—On the Differences of Style in Old Buildings, 
&c. 4d. ; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, 


Ovkr OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


E. STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, post free, 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM and CATALOGUE, 
with all the Latest Additions. By Dr. VINER. With Double Guards and Ruled Senseo 
for all the New Stamps, with Illustrations of some of the rarest, and full Dese ription of the 
Arms and Stamps of each Country, with the Coinage, Area, I ypula ution, Chief Towns, and 
Reigning Government. 
No. 4 (without Catalogue), in fancy cloth, 4s. 
No. 3 (without Catalogue), in the superior binding, 5s 
No. 2, in fancy cloth imitation, half-bound, 6s. 
No. 1, in superior binding, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
W. STEVENS, 421 Strand, W.C. 


Just published, post free, 1s, 


A COMPANION to the WEATHER GLASS; or, 
How to Use the Barometer. For the Daily Use of the Gentleman, the Farmer, 
and the Gardener. Blank Diagrams and Almanack for 1870. 


BEMROSE & SONS, 21 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.; AND DERBY. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS AND OPTICIANS. 


indexes, and many fine autotype reproductions of famous engravings by Durer.” —A thenceum, 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P, Extra fcp. 8vo. with ee by Huard, 
price 6s, 6d. [This day, 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Tuomas Hucues, 


M.P., Author of “*Tcm Brown's School Days,” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
by Huard, 4s. 5 gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Forming Vol. VIII. of “ THE SUNDAY 
LIBR (On Tuesday. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


This day, SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 

“ The volumes which treat of him are—like himself when he was among us— irresistible, to be 
attended to whether you will or no; and worth the attention, because brimful of anecdote, 
incident, learnmmg. quaint talk, profound thought, sublime philosophy, = fun, bold 

vely in its conception and practice.'’—A thenceew 

“A king is said once on a time to have offered a reward for the discovery of a a sow pleasure. 
We promise the Pisit and and do not require the reward, if the few remarks we can afford to 
—_ on them shall induce any of our readers to —— the three attractive volumes now before 


aul discre' tion that cannot be too highly — lauded........H proved himself in all 
worthy of the great trust re in him—t paring for ‘public gaze the private records of an 
eminently social, wise, and blameless life.” the prepaig Review. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the r ine By 
I. T. (Gray’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. wi 21s, 


This day. 
PROFESSOR MAURICE on “SOCIAL 


MORALITY.” Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo, 14s, [This day. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Eight Lectures mth R. Payne Smiru, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 128, [This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into 


its Laws and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With Two Genea- 
logical Tables. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 
“ His book is a very clever one.”"—Spectator. 


THOUGHTS on LIFE SCIENCE. By 
BENJAMIN PLACE. Crown 8vo, 6s, [This day. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” [This day. 


the Rev. E. A. ABBoTT. Second Edition, with a new Index. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, Third Edition, medium 8vo. cloth, 38s. ’ 
ADDISON on WRONGS and THEIR REMEDIES: being 


a Treatise on the Law of Torts. By F. S. P. WOLFERSTAN, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 
Sixth Edition, medium 8vo. (1869), cloth, 388. 


"ADDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS. By Lewis W. 


PATRANAS. 


CAVE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“At present this is by far the best book upon the Law of Contract possessed by the Pro- 
fession.”"—Law Times, May 8, 1869. 
London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 


Just published, Is, eens 


POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain Maxsr, RN. 


____ London: METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament Street, S. S.W. 


Just ready, cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of “ Traditions of Tirol. 
Illustrations by E. H. 
GRIFFITH & ‘St. Paul's Churchyard. 


HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T, Roperts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 6 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS, MOXON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MOST IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE SEASON. 


THE ROYAL GIFT-BOOK FOR 1869. 
BY EXPRESS PERMISSION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Thirty Photographs printed in per- 
manent Colour, with Descriptive Text by the late B. B. WoopwarbD, F.S.A., Librarian 
to the Queen at Windsor Castle, &c. 
Prices and Styles of Publication. 


Proor Epitiox. The Illustrations printed in permanent Colours and mounted on 
India paper, most elegantly and tastefully bound in cloth, £10 10s. 
Evirion. The Ilustrations as mounted plainly, and elegantly bound in 


%)* As a limited number only of each Edition will be issued, early application is 
necessary to insure Copies. 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX of BIOGRAPHY, from the 
Creation to the Present Time; for the Use of the Stptomma, the ¢ Historian, and the 
Journalist. Edited by J. Be RTRAND PAYNE, M.R.L,, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. (London and 
Paris), Member of the Societies of Antiquaries of Normandy, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. Uniform in size and type with the “ Dictionary of Dates,” cloth, 18s. 


THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Nine exquisite 
Steel Engravings from Drawings illustrative of the Choicest Pieces of England's Greatest 
Humuurist. Together with numerous beautiful Wood Engravings fromm Drawings by 


J. Moyr Smith, 
Prints, el t cloth, 21s. Edition, cloth, 42s. 
Photographs, ditto, 42s. 's Proofs on India aper, ditto, £4 


THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of PARIS. Revealed in 

the sirring A dventures of Captain Mars and his Two Friends, lesioure Scribbley and 

Daubiton scribed and Depicted by a New Firm with an Old N Name: videlicet—SMITH, 
PayNe, & Co, Super-royal ito. in characteristic binding, price 21s. 


MISS KILMANSEGG and HER PRECIOUS LEG: a Golden 
Legend. By Tyee! Hoop. Illustrated by 60 exquisite Etchings from Drawings by 
Thomas Seccombe, t 
Prints in char binding, 21s. 

Plain Proofs, tep. 4to. (of which a limited number only printed), 42s. 
‘Artist’s Proofs on India paper, super-royal 4to. (only 50 numbered Copies for 5 £10 “i 


THE LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY; to which is 


A CONCORDANCE to the ENTIRE WORKS of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L. By _D. BARRON BRIGHTWELL. Demy 8vo. with Full-length 
Portrait of the Bard, strongly bound, 21s. (Now ready. 


CRITICISMS on the POETS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. A Series of Essays by J. DEvEy. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED PLAYS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
YORK and LANCASTER: and LOST and FOUND (a Frag- 


ment). By THomas Hoop. To which are added, with the Original Tilustrations by the 

Author, John Leech, Geor, Cruikshank, and W. Whimsicalities,” 

“The Epping Hunt,” and * The Dream of Eugene ‘Aram. '1 yol. crown 8vo. profusely 
ustrated, 10s. 6d. Un afew days. 


TENNYSON—DORE SERIES. 
Splendidly bound in cloth gilt. 


THE IDYLLS of the KING. By Atrrep Tennyson. IIlus- 
ey z Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustave Doré. 1 splendid vol. 


ELAINE. By Atrrep Tennyson. Illustrated with 9 Engravings 


on Steel, from’ Drawings by Gustave Doré. 1 handsome folio vol. 2ls. 


By, Tennyson. Illustrated with 9 Steel 


by Gustave Doré. 1 handsome folio vol. 21s. 


VIVERE. By Atrrep Tennyson. Illustrated with 9 Steel 


2s, from D gs by Gustave Doré. 1 handsome vol. 25s. 


GUINEVERE. By Atrrep Tennyson. Illustrated with 
9 Engravings on Steel by Gustave Doré. 1 handsome folio vol. 25s. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, with all the Author's 


uaint Illustrations, and many others by Leech, Cratkehank, and Harvey. Thirty-six 
onthly Parts, each Is., and Eight Quarterly Vols. crown 8vo. each 5s. Parts I. Il. III, 
and IV. now ready, and Vol. 1., 482 pp. cloth, 5s. 


UP THE RHINE. By Tuomas Hoop. With the Author's 
Original Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS HOOD. With all the 
Original Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
HOOD’S EARLY POEMS and SKETCHES. Paper, 2s. ; limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOOD’S COMIC POEMS. 18mo. cloth gilt, 500 pp. 5s. 
HOOD’S SERIOUS POEMS. 18mo. cloth gilt, 500 pp. 5s. 
MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. By his Son and 


DavuGuTer. A New Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. | 


HOOD'S OWN, First and Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. most | 


profusely Illustrated by the Author, each 8s. (sold separately). 


LARGER AND MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES—THIRTEENTH EDITION, 


I vol. thick demy 8vo. 855 pps aot, 18s.; half-bound calf, 21s.; whole-bound library 
calf, whole-bound morocco, 32s. 

HMAYDN’S DICTION ARY of DATES. Relating to all Ages 
and Nations, and for Universal Reference. By JoserH Haypy. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great 

ne 


LONDON : E. MOXON, SON, & CO. DOVER STREET. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DECEMBER Number of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jonn Mortey. 


CONTENTS : 
MASTERLY INACTIVITY. By J. W.S. 


MR. FREEMAN ON THE MORALITY OF HUNTING. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


4,-4. I._ENGLISH TENURES IN IRELAND. 
ESSAY ‘ON MAN. By T. E. Kepner. 

THE CONDITION OF FRANCE. By Karu BLINp. 

THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion Savace. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS: containing —The Christmas Carol ; 
iz Cricket on the Hearth; The Chimes; The Battle af ah The Haunted 
dsome vol. with all the Original Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


STORIES of LIFE and DEATH. By the Hon. y- a 


BERKELEY. 2 vols, crown 8vo. Next week. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, nog 1864. 


By JouN Forster. With Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols. post 8vo. 288. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Watrer Taoumpest. Crown 


Next week. 


A VISIT to QUEENSLAND and HER omnnmae. By 


CHARLES H. ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 8. 


ACCESSIBLE FIELD SPORTS. By Usievr, Author of 
“ Gun, Rod, and Saddle.” With Frontispiece and Vignette. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA: a Journal of Travel 


and Adventure whilst engaged in the ourw of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 


using, wee By W1Lu14M A. BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.8. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
oodcuts. 


h 20 Chromos and numerous W. 


HORSESHOES and HORSESHOEING ; their Origin, History, 


Uses, and Abuses. By G. FLEMING, F.R.G.S.,&c. Demy 8vo. 210 Engravings, 2ls. 


LIBRARY EDITION of THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 
handsomely printed in demy 8vo. Vols. already published:— 
SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. each 9s. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. Portrait and Plates, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. 6 vols. each 9. 
[The New Volume will be ready on the 15th. 
JESUS CHRIST; Conferences delivered at Notre Dame. By 


PERE LACORDAIRE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in PANAMA, NICARAGUA, 


and MOSQUITO. By Captain B. Pim, R.N., and Dr. SEEMANN. Demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 18s. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By E. Pennett Extmurest and 
R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 
FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain Camppett Harpy. 


Demy 8vo. with Ih 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By G. Roorer. Post 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 


GUN, ROD, “rg SADDLE. By Usieve. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
PUCK: His Vicissitudes, Adve Adventures, Observations, Conclusions, 
Friendships, and Philosophies. Related by Himsa, and Edited by OvIDA. 3 vols. 
(Keady this day at all Libraries. 
PETITE’S ROMANCE. By M. a M. 2 vols. {This day. 
THE STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’ESTANVILLE. By 


the Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND. 2 vols. (This day. 


ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL—THE or, 


Kith and Kin. 2 vols. crown 8vo. December. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL—M. or N. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


ANNA STEELE’S NEW NOVEL—SO RUNS the WORLD 


AWAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL—ONLY HERSELP. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Lxo. 2 vols. 
TOO BRIGHT to LAST. By Atice Fisuer. 1 vol. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


“ TON, 18 vols. 16mo., with Illustrations, bound fi 
Set ; or in binding, £3 10s. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 3s. 6d. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 3s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 3s. 6d. SKETCHES BY BOZ, 3s. 
WIST, 3s. AMERICAN NOTES, and RE- 
pennies SON, 3s. 6d. PRINTED PIECKS, 3s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 3s. LITTLE DORRIT, 3s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 3s. 6d. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 3s. 6d. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 3s. 6d. GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 3s. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 3s. HARD TIMES, and PICTURES 


. FROM ITALY, 3s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 3s. THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRA- 


BLEAK HOUSE, 3s. 6d. VELLER, 3s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 4, 1869, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepworra Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, &vo. 15s, 

From the Times, Oct. 22.— Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. 
His descriptions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume 
is counied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. ‘The narrative is e xtremely interesting, anc 
will repay perusal. Another cause ee possessed of perennial interest, is the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. We may 
congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are dee idedly attractive, oes | 
throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be 
awarded to the second volume.” 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By Roserr HERBERT Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rey, Edward Irving.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s, 

“This memoir fulfils one of the best uses 2s of biography, in making us acquainted, not only with 
a man of remarkabie character, talent, and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct 
phase of society. It is a very curious and important chapter of ex temporary history, as well as 
the story of a good and able life devoted to the service of God and man.” —Spectator. 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BALE CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“The author of ‘ John Malifax’ has written somg interesting and f rating stories, but we 
can call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the fresh and 
raceful sotshee which she has placed a these volumes. Such a character as Jessie in ‘The 
nkind Word.’ stands out from a crowd of heroines as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, 
and womanly.”—United Service Mag. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ameria B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 
hore is everything to amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent and 
spirited delineations of Rees ane events, and positively new ground broken as the scene of 


¢ incidents of a novel.” 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e, 3 vols, 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies i in English life of the better sort, and 
we sincerely thank the author for . novel the interest of which lies in the virtue and not the 
wickedness of its personages.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Wovtrr. 


“In these pages there is a freshness and healthy strength which give an interest and value to 


*Guy Vernon.’ —Morning Post. 
of “ Caste. 


VIOLA. By the Author 


A clever and most carefully-written novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 8 vols. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S: NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN; containing Sixteen 


Large Photographs of the finest Female Portraits by Sir Josava REYNOLDs, 
GAINsnorouGH, Sir Epwin LANDSEER, NEwron, and Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
With Descriptive Letter-press by one of our best Art-Critics. Large 4to. 
cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 

* As a book of beauty this volume will hold a distinguished place.” —A thenceum, Nov. 13. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 
TOUR 


A DIARY in the EAST during the 
HowarpD 


of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. By ‘VILMIAM 
RvSssELL, Special Correspondent of the ** Times.” Now ready at every Book- 
seller's and Library in the Kingdom, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


“ This very readable and brilliant hook........ A volume which is really rich in every quality 
that can give it value.”—A theneeum, November 6, 186 
“ Mr. Russell had a difficult task to perform, and he “has done it well.” —Zimes, November 16. 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
PERSON 


NAL SKETCHES of HIS OWN 
TIME, 


3y Sir Jonan BARRINGTON, Member of the Irish Parliament, Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland. With a Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., with more than 1,500 


Tilustrations by Coleman, Wolf, Harrison Weir, Wood, Dalziel, and others, 
3 vols. super royal Svo. cloth, £2 14s. 


By Saran TyTLer, 


3 vols. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by Howarp Sravunron. With 1,200 Illustrations by 
John Gilbert, and a Steel Portrait. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, £2 16s, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ART in ENGLAND, NOTES and STUDIES. By Durty 


CooK. Small post 8vo. 63. 


| NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic Book of 
Travel. By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth 


extra, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Lovis Viarpot. Square 
demy 8vo. illustrated with 10 Autot R Aucti f cel 
Woodeuts, handsomely bound, eloth extra, gilt edges, 128. 6d. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. An entirely New and 
Improved Edition, comprising x 218 of the most popular Poemsin the Language unabridged, 
from “The Merle and the Nightingale” of William Dunbar to * Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem’ of Dean a period 350 years. The Illustrations comprise 329 of 
some of the very best Engravings on Wood ever produced, from Desigus by the most 
eminent Artists. 1 vol. 8vo. 700 pp. choicely printed, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s, 


CHBIS T in SONG, Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all 
ith Not By Scuarr, DD. Crown toned paper, 
printed att Chiswi Press. With Initial Letters and and h 


HEBER’S HYMNS, New Edition, with all the Illustrations, 


Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of Watts’s Hymns. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A DREAM BOOK, By E. V. B. Twelve Drawings in Pen 


and Pencil, or Sepia, by E. V. B., Tilustrator of “ A Story without an End,” &e. Repro- 
duced in perfect Facsimile by the Autotype aaa with Letter-press Descriptions, 
Medium 4to. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 


MARVELS of GLASS-MAKING : its Description and History, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present. By A. Sauzay. With 48 Illustrations on 
Wood, and 8 Autoty ype Copies of the best Examples of Roman, Venetian, and German 
Glass in the South Kensington Museum. Square demy 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY and PALACE of WESTMINSTER. With 


40 National Photographs. By JonN HARRINGTON. Royal 4to. morocco extra, £5 63, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other IIlus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations Lj Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by John Leech, Edited by the Rev. RicuarD Datroy 
BaRHAM. 243, 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her a. With Sketches and 
Anecdotes of her most Celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by A. L’Esrrancr. 
With an Introduc’ tory Memoir, &c., by the late Rey. WILLIAM HARNESS, her 
Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

“ A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our knowledge of both remote and recent times. 
The work abounds in capital sketches of character. They are so many that selection becomes 
embarrassing, but we are sure we need not add anything to the commendation with which we 
now consign these volumes to the public.” —A theneenm, 

“ Miss Mitford was as mu rm @ letter-writer as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu of 
Walpole.”—Duily News. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


Watrer FArRQuHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of the ** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. lds. 


THE GUINEA TENNYSON. 
THE POEMS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


with Illustrations by Millais, Stanfield, Creswick, Harley,&c, A New Edition 
in New Binding. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, | 


ENGLISH ART. | 
GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A. With 24 Plates beauti- 
fully printed in Colours by Leighton. 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 

for 1870, Edited by EpMuND RovutLenpGE. Containing more than 700 pages, 

21 full-page Plates, 6 full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illus- | 
trations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ Undoubtedly the best Boys’ Annual.”—Court Circular. 


LONDON : THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


“Dr. Ilook has been carried a long way out of the usual field of his studies, among the 
scholars and reformers of Italy in the sixteenth eentur ,and he has produced a clear and in- 
teres picture of the society which gathered pcm f the banished Cardinal. His present 

volume also has more connexion than usual with the general history of Europe. We heartily 
congratulate Dr. Took on his book, It is a great matter to write of such a time in the impartial 
way in which he does throughout.”—Saturday Review. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON, With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Lord Byron, 6s. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


MRS. GERALD’S' NIECE. By Lady 
FuLierton, Author of “ Lady-bird,” “Too Strange not to be 
True,” &c. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “ The 


Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING, the New and Popular 


Novel by the Author of “ Archie Lovell ” and “Steven Lawrence.” 3 vols 

post 5vo. 
“The main plot of this story is original and well worked out. There is a wealth of power in 
the book which would raise the authoress to a front rank among novelists. We have not tor@ 


long time seen anything quite so good as the character of Portia French—it is perfection. 
Spectator. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of 52 to 55. 


By Haw try Smart. A New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. with an 
Tilustr ation by Phiz, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley's Favourite 
Novels.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By Frorenct 
MonrcomeEry, Author of “A Very Simple Story,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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Now ready, price 1s, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 


BEING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS : 


oF A WICKED OLD MAN WHO LIVED DOWN A BY-STREET. With 
2 Illustrations. 

oF THE FIRST OLD LADY WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GHOST. With 
Portrait. 

oF THE MAN WHO TRAVELLED IN HIS OWN COFFIN. With Portrait 
and Full-page Illustration, 

OF THE THIRD LADY’S SECOND HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME AT 
ALL, With Portrait. 

OF THE SECOND LADY’S FRENCH HUSBAND WHO CROSSED THE ALPS 
IN A STORM. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN WHO CAME ALL THE WAY FROM BERMONDSEY. 
With Portrait. 

oF A RESPECTABLE COUPLE WHO MET WITH AN ACCIDENT ON THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

oF A ROMANTIC YOUNG PERSON WHO FELL AMONG BRIGANDS. With 
Portrait. 

oF A GENTLEMAN WITH A MOUSTACHE WHO CAME ON PURPOSE. 
With Portrait. 

oF A SMALL BOY WHO CAME FROM OLD TUSHER’S. With Portrait. 

OF THE FOURTEENTH PERSON, WHO WAS NO BETTER THAN HE NEED 
HAVE BEEN. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

OF EVERYBODY’S VERY GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF A DINNER THAT WAS NEVER EATEN, AND OF A 
SUPPER THAT WAS. With 2 Illustrations. 7 


This day is published, No. XXIX., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PErHERICK. 2 vols, Svo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Ilustrae 
tions, 25s. 

PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. Parkrxson. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Town. 
By Joseru VEREY. 1 vol. 

THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated 
and handsomely bound, 5s. 


THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2s. 6d, [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcm 
Gnrirrrru, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


PHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Louisa 


ANNE MereviTu, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols, 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 
“Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
OBERON SPELL: a Novel. 


LEONARDS. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEwALL, Author of “Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 
UsTIN McCarry, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ Paul Massie,” 
ke. 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: 


By Russert Gray, Author of ‘* Never—For Ever,” &c. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 
Verey. 3 vols. 
HEATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. By Hans 
[Ready this day. 
THE LILY and the ROSE: a Novel. 3 vols. 


SCHREIBER. 1 vol. 
TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Slall in the Kingdom. 

SWORD AND GOWN. THE ROCK AHEAD. 

THE DOWER HOUSE. THE PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. BRAKESPEARE. 

SANS MERCI, MAURICE .DERING. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 

DR. BRADY. BLACK SHEEP. 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. BARREN HONOUR. 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS.” 


By Sr. 


a Romance. 


a Novel. 


3 vols. 


By 


ALBEMARLE STREET, December 1869. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE ACADEMY, No. III: a New Literary 
Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 
Price 6d. [Neat Saturday. 

*,* Advertisements cannot be received later than the 6th inst. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS 


in CHINA during Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy. By H. BroucHam 
Locu, Private Secretary. Post 8vo. with Map and Woodcuts, 9s. 


THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, the 
NILE, the SEA of GALILEE, &c. A Canoe Cruise on the Ancient 
Rivers, Lakes, and Seas in Bible Lands. By Joun Macereaor, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. with 8 Maps, 4 Coloured Illustrations, and 66 Woodcuts, 
price 12s, [Next week. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; their Qualities, 
Performances, and Cost, including Chapters on Turret Ships, Ironclad 
Rams, &c. By E. J. Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 12s. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST: 


an Historical Narrative. By Francis PARKMAN, Author of “ Pioneers 
of France in the New World.” 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation Contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. A New and Cheaper Edition. Vols. I. and 
II. To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. each 6s. 


BRITTANY and ITS BYE-WAYS; with 


some Account of its Inhabitants and its Antiquities. By Mrs. Bury 
Pauutser. Post 8vo. with 60 Illustrations, 12s, Next week. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN; 


described from Personal Observations made in that Country. By 
G. E. Street, F.S.A. Second Edition, with 25 Plans and 100 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 30s. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of all the 
KNOWN FERNS, divided into Six Territorial Divisions. Compiled 
from the most recent Works. By K.M.Lyexu, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ATHENS and ATTICA: Notes of a Tour. 


By Curisropner Worpswortn, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Fourth 
Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY. By A.P. Stan ery, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Third and enlarged Edition, with Additional Notes and Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s. 


*,* The Supplement may be had separately, 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of CICERO. His 


Character as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend, By Wrt11Am 
Forsyra, Q.C. Third Edition, with 20 Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By Samven 
Smites. Third, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 6s, 


A MANUAL of ETHNOLOGY; or, a Popular 
History of the Races of the Old World. By Cuas. L. Brace, Author 
of “ Home Life in Germany,” “ Norse Folk,” &c. Second Edition, post 
8vo. 6s. 


THE FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
The Voyage of “The Fox” in the Arctic Seas. By Sir Leorotp 
M’Curstock, R.N. Third and Revised Edition, with Maps and 30 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the 
LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? By Canon Roserrt- 
son, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, Third 
and Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


THE ART of DOG BREAKING; with 


ODDS and ENDS for those who love the DOG and GUN. By Lieut.- 
General W. N. Hurcnrson. Fifth Edition, with 40 Illustrations, 
_ crown 8vo, 9s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. ** 


_JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY 
THE REY. SYDN EY SMITH. 


Latest Editions now on Sale :— 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited 


by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan, Library Edition, with Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. cloth ; or £8 8s. bound in calf. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


Library Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, 1s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Tilustrated Edition, fep. 4to. 21s. 
With Jvry and The Armada, \6mo. 4s. 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 


Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S’ CRITICAL 


ESSAYS :— 

Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Library Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
Travellers’ Edition, 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


and HISTORICAL 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS by LORD MACAULAY, which may be had 


separately 


Addison and Walpole, Is. Warren Hastings, 1s. 

Frederick the Great, 1s. Pitt and Chatham, ls. 

Croker’s Boswell’s J ohnson, ls. Ranke and Gladstone, 1s. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History, 16mo. 1s. ; Milton and Macchiavelli, 6d. 
fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, ls. Lord Clive, 1s. 


Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s, 


STUDENT’S NOTES on LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD MAHON’S WAR 


of the SUCCESSION in SPAIN ; comprising a Summary and Map of Peterborough’s Campaign, and a Concise Account of the Names, Quotations, 
&c,, occurring in the Text. By A. H. Beresiy, M.A. Assistant-Master of Marlborough College. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Including his Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” New Edition, complete in One Votume, uniform with the 
Student’s Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays. Crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth; or 12s, bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


Edited by his Daughter, ar A HOLLAND, and Mrs, AUSTIN. New Edition, complete in ONE Votume, uniform with 
the Student’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth; or 12s. bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH; 


A Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Written Works, Letters, and Conversation. New Edition, uniform with 
the Student’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's ‘Esse ays. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cloth. 


London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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STANDARD WORKS IN RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester. 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Plates, and 
Wood vings. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. cloth ; or £4 16s. bound in calf, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition ; with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 
cloth ; 50s. calf. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the People’s Edition, condensed; with 46 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth; or 2 vols. 
in One, 20s, bound.in calf. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 


Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings and Woodcut Illustrations. 
6 vols. square crown 8vo. price £5 15s, 6d. cloth ; or in Four SERies, 
as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fifth Edition, 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. _ Third Edition, 
with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 Etch- 
ings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified in Works of 
Art. Completed by Lady Eastuake. Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s, 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. By E. Harotp 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely, Eighth Edition, 8vo. 16s, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 
the Rev. S. Davipson, D.D. and LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


GOD in HISTORY ; or, the Progress of Man’s 
Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron Bunsen. Trans- 
lated by Susanna WinKWorTH. With a Preface by Dean STan.ey, 
DD. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 30s, 


*,* The Tu1rp VotumE, completing the Work, is nearly ready. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German. LEdited, with a Preface, by Russet 
Martineau, M.A. Second Edition, revised and continued to the time 
of Samuel. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES. 


A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, Greek Text, with Revised 
tion and English Notes, By C. J. Exzicorr, D.D. Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol :— 
GALATIANS, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
EPHESIANS, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, Third 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 
THESSALONIANS, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 


JESUS CHRIST ; being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. By 
— Shamees, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Fourth Edition. 


THE REV. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUC- 
TION to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last revised throughout, and 
brought up to the existing state of Biblical Knowledge. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
AMY HERBERT. 


STORIES and TALES. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 
New and cheaper collected Edition. Each Story or Tale complete in a volume :— 

AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d, 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 38s. 6d, ; 

THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s, 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s. 64. 

CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. URSULA, 4s. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. Post 8vo. 9s, 64. 


AFTER LIFE, a Sequel to “ The Journal of a Home Life.” Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, drawn from Nature and 
Revelation. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH. New Edition, with 


Questions for Examination. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIPTURE. 32mo. 3s. { 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT; compiled from the 


Writings of Bishop JErEMY TaYLor. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION ; with Devo- 
tions and Directions for Confirmation-d 


day. 32mo. Is. 6d. 


READINGS for a MONTH PREPARATORY to CON- 


FIRMATION. Fep. 8vo. 43. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION: chiefly from 
3zmo, 38. 


the Works of Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- 


LONIA. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING a SUMMER TOUR, for the 
Children of a Village School. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


DICTATION EXERCISES, First Serres, 18mo. 1s. 
DICTATION EXERCISES, Srconp Serrss, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


EXTRAITS CHOISIS des AUTEURS MODERNES; com- 
prising Pieces of considerable length. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTES FACILES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CONTES et CRITIQUES FRANCAIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF A. K. H. B. 


All the Works of A. K. H. B. the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
are now published by Messrs. LONGMANS and CO. and are as follows; CABINE. 
EDITIONS, uniformly printed in crown 8vo. and price 3s. 6d. each volume : — 


CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED TRUTHS: Memo- 
rials of St. Andrews Sundays. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE; with Some Account of Various 


Cities and Men. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT SPOKEN from a SCOTTISH 
CITY PULPIT. ‘Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 


First Crown 3s. 6d. 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 


SEcOND SERIES. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a 
SCOTTIS price 3s. 6d. 


H UNIVERSITY CITY. Crown 8vo. 


THE CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
COUNTRY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Crown 8vyo. price 3s, 6d. 
THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Fimsr 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE RECREATIONS at a COUNTRY PARSON. Szcorp 
3s. 


Crown 8vo. price 


THE PLACE of RITUAL; a Sermon pecochod at the Re-opening of 
Anderston Church, Glasgow, by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
8vo. price ONE SHILLING. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 
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NOTICE. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS, 


CHRISTMAS AND 


*,* Complete Catalogues of W. P. NIMMO’S Publications, choicely printed - 
Illustrated, and elegantly bound, suitable for Presentation and School Prizes, will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s, 


“REVIEW 
THE COLONIAL POLICY 


LORD J. RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION 
BY EARL GREY,” 1853, 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Parts II. and III. are also now ready, and may be had together, 5s, 
Part I. can still be obtained, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


In the press, small 4to. with Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF TONBRIDGE 
SCHOOL, 


From its Foundation in 1553 to the Present Time. 
By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, 
Price, to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. ; after publication the price will be raised to lis, 
Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers till the 20th inst. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK, 


Just published, 1 handsome vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 3ls. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, Phin which 73 are Full-page size, and 4 Coloured 


“ The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a pioneer a more exact studi 
The woodcuts, however, are the great charm of the compilation, and we have do doubt it will 
find what it deserves, a popularity among English readers.” —Saturday Review. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On the 13th inst. will be published, square 8vo. handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 5s. 


WALPOLE; 
Or, Every Man has his Price: 
A COMEDY IN RHYME. IN THREE ACTS, 
By Lord LYTTON. 


TAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 


“NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PAINTER’S 
CAMP,” &c. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post Svo. 


WENDERHOLME: 


A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
By PHILIP. GILBERT HAMERTON, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo,. 2ls, 


HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE SECOND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIT AND LONDON, 


Now ready, No. CXX., price 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECRY,. 
BER. With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier, 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 2397, 
SHAMROCKIANA. Chapter 1.—The Bygone. 
LA GRANDE MARQUISE. 
MORETTI’S CAMPANULA. 
THE DECAY OF MURDER. 
AGAINST — With an Iilustration. 


Childerslcizh finds Traine, 
9.— The Crédit Foncier and M of Turkey (Limited), 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, 18s. 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and it 


Institutions, By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


On the 6th ixst., crown 8vo. 9s. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES in the 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, and UNITED STATES. By GREvIE 
JouN CHESTER, BA, Member of the Royal Archeological Institute of Greg 
Britain and Ireland, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown Svo. with 23 Dlustrations, 7s, 6d. 


THE BLOCKADE: an Hpleode of the Fall 


of the First French Empire. Translated from the French of Ercxmays. 
CHATRIAN, 


By the same Author, 


THE CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French 


War of 1813. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


WATERLOO: a Story of the Hundred Days, 


Being a Sequel to ** The Conscript.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT ST.JEAN: 4 
Gascon Story. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, New Edition, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, large crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece by Frederick Walker, 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Mis 


‘THACKERAY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ITALY PHOTOGRAPHED. 
A Series of more than Six Hundred Photographs. 


ROME. Also the SCULPTURE in the VATICAN at ROME. 
NAPLES. The BRONZES, &c., in the MUSEUM at NAPLES. 
POMPEII, GIRGENTI, FLORENCE, VENICE, MALTA, &c. 
Size, 9 in. by 7 in. ; each 2s.; mounted, each 2s, 6d. Carte size, each 6d. 
Full and Descriptive CATALOGUE on receipt of Stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATUARY. 


A large Collection from the STATUARY exhibited at the PARIS EXHIBITION; 
also from THORWALDSEN’S WORKS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE PAINTINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS. 
TAKEN DIRECT FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


SELECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
Can be made, mounted and bound; forming Unique and Suitable 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM, 


250,000 CARTE AND CABINET PORTRAITS 


ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
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BLUCIDATION OF THE BYRON MYSTERY, 


Immediately, crown 8vo. 63, 


MEDORA LEIGH: 
A History and an Autobiography. 
By a NEW WITNESS. 

Edited by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK BY DE. CUMMING. 


Immediately, crown 


THE FALL OF BABYLON, 
AS FORESHADOWED IN HISTORY AND PROPHECY. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Now ready, crown Svo. cloth, 12s, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Part ITI. September, October, and November, containing the Stories of : 


THE DEATH OF PARIS. THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED 
THE LAND EAST OF THE SUN AND AGAIN. 

WEST OF THE MOON. THE STORY OF RHODOPE. 
ACONTIUS AND CYDIPPE. THE LOVERS OF GUDRUN. 


OTHER WORKS OF MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 
A Collection of Tales in Verse. 


Part I. Prologue, March and April, containing the Stories of: 


THE WANDERERS. | ATALANTA’S RACE. 
THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. | THE DOOM OF KING AORISIUS. 
THE PROUD KING. 


Part If. May to August, containing the Stories of: 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. THE SON OF CRGSUS. 

THE WRITING ON THE IMACE. THE WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 
THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE, 
THE LADY OF THE LAND. OGIER THE DANE. 


“A thorough purity of thought and language characterises Mr. Morris........ 


and 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and daughters | 


&refined, though not diluted, version of those wonderful creations of Greek fancy 
which the rougher sex alone is permitted to imbibe at first hand.” 


“ We have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, that 
we heartily commend it to our readers.” —Satur day Review. 


“ The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is like; and few 
will read it without recognising its author for a poet who has struck a new vein, 
and who, preferring his art above popularity, has achieved a work which will yet be 

wherever true poetry is understood.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


“Tt is not too bold to anticipate for ‘The Earthly Paradise’ a longer duration in 
minds and hearts of men than perhaps any con verse.’ 
Fortnightly Review. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JASON: 


A Poem, in Seventeen Books. 


“ Morris's Jason’ is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic ba yen full of é 
reading at 


freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action, worth 
the cost of of many leisure hours even to a busy man.” —TZimes. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE. 


STRONG. 


from the Icelandic of the Grettir Saga (one of the most 
remarkable Prose Works of Ancient Icelandic Literature), 


By W. MORRIS and E. MAGNUSSON. 


LONDON: F, S. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, 
Author of “Etoniana,” “The Public Schools,” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is proposed to give, in these little volumes, some such introduction to 
the great writers of Greece and Rome as may open to those who have not 
received a classical education—or in whose case it has been incomplete and 
fragmentary—a fair acquaintance with the contents of their writings, and 
the leading features of their style. 


The constant allusions in our own literature, and even in our daily press, 
to the works of the ancient classical authors, and the familiarity with the 
whole dramatis persone of ancient history and fable which modern writers 
on all subjects assume on the part of their readers, make such an acquaint- 
ance almost necessary for those who care not only to read but to understand. 


Even in the case of readers who have gone through the regular classical 
course in their day, this acquaintance, if honest confession were made, would 
be found very imperfect. It is said, of course, that “every English gentle- 
man reads Horace ;” but this is one of those general assertions which rest 
upon very loose ground. An ordinary observer of the habits of the class 
might find himself somewhat at a loss for instances. 


In the case of ladies, and of the large body of general readers who have 
received either no classical education or a very imperfect one, probably less 
is now known of Homer, Virgil, or Horace, than in the days when Pope’s, 
Dryden’s, and Francis’s translations were first published, and took their 
place for the time on every literary table. 


There appears a strong probability that the study of Greek and Latin, 
which has so long been our exclusive idea of a “liberal” education, will 
hereafter be confined within a narrower circle. Yet some knowledge of 
the ancient classics must continue to be the key to much of our best English 
literature. If, as some educational reformers suggest, a systematic course of 
English reading be substituted for Latin and Greek in our “ middle-class” 
schools, such a training will necessarily involve the careful study of the 
masters of English thought and style, and more especially of those earlier 
authors whose taste was formed very much upon the old classical models, and 
whose writings are full of allusions to their characters and imagery. 


It may be said that we have translations of all the best and most popular 
of the classical authors, and that many of these are admirable in their execu- 
tion, This is quite true. The Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aineid, Horace, and 
some of the Greek Dramatists, have lately found translators who, in point 
of taste and general accuracy, leave little to be desired. But the results of 
their work will be best enjoyed and valued by those whose acquaintance with 
the originals enables them to appreciate not only the positive beauty of the 
English version, but its relative merit as conveying the spirit and sense of 
the Greek or Latin author. Even the best translation (especially of the 
classical poets) may fail to have a continuous interest for the merely modern 
reader, unless he has some previous familiarity with the argument of the 
work, the personages introduced, and the characteristics of the age in which 
the scene and action lie. 


To meet, in some degree, such want as it has been here sought to explain, 
is the aim of the present series. It appeals to a circle outside that of classi- 
cal scholarship ; though possibly some who have all legal claim to rank as 
scholars, but who now stand rather on the “retired list” of that service, 
may in these pages meet some old acquaintances whom they have almost 
forgotten. If, in any case, they find our re-introduction unsatisfactory, 
none would advise them more heartily than we do to renew the old personal 
intercourse for themselves. 


Vol. I., containing 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


‘Will be published on January 1. 


The following Authors, by various Contributors, are in preparation : 


HOMER—THE ODYSSEY. ZESCHYLUS. 
VIRGIL. SOPHOCLES. 
HORACE. ARISTOPHANES. 
HERODOTUS. CICERO. 


Others will follow. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CHAPPELL’S SELECT LIST OF ALBUMS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
To be had of all Music and Book-sellers in the Kingdom, and of CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, London, W: 


SCHUBERT'S VOCAL ALBUM, containing 44 Songs 


comprised in the popular Series entitled ‘‘ The Fair Maid of the Mill,” and 
“A Winter's Journey.” Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S FIRST ALBUM DE _ DANSE, 


containing 80 Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Polkas, by D’ALBERT, and other popular 
Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM DE DANSE, 
containing 53 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by D’ALBERT, and 
other popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S THIRD ALBUM DE _ DANSE, 


containing 57 Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., by DAN GODFREY, 
oe &c. (including Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes). Bound in cloth, gilt 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL ALBUM, consisting of Songs 


and om, by MACFARREN, SMART, GLOVER, &c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, con- 
taining 36 Sacred Songs, Duets, &c., by the Hon. Mrs, Norton, BARNETT, 
Grover, &c. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM, con- 
taining 36 of the most popular Ballads by BALFE, WALLACE, BARKER, and 
other popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN and GERMAN Song. 


BOOK, 32 
BOOK, containing popular Songs by Mozarr, FLoTow, &. Boma 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


taining 52 of the most popular Songs, with Choruses 
‘Accompaniments, Bound in sloth, 42. and 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 
(Second Series), containing 45 of the most popular Songs, with Choruses mj 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 


(Third Series), containing 49 New and popular , Duets, 


CHAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Containing 


CHAPPELL’S ALBUM of SCOTCH, IRISH, ENG. 


LISH, and WELSH AIRS, all the National Melodies of the 
Countries, arranged for the Pianoforte by Epwarp F. Romavtt. Bound 


cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S FINAL READINGS. 


Messrs, CHAPPELL & CO. have great pl in ing that Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS, having some time since become perfectly restored to health, will Resume 
and Conclude his interrupted Series of FAREWELL READINGS, at the St. James's 
Hall, London, early in the New Year. The Readings will be only Twelve in number, 
and none will take place out of London. 

In redemption of Mr. DickEns’s pledge to those Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
‘Theatrical Profession who addressed him on the subject, there will be 

TWO MORNING READINGS: 
One on FRIDAY, January 14, 
‘When he will Read his CHRISTMAS CAROL ; and 
One on FRIDAY, January 21, 
When he will Read his BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE INN, and SIKES AND 
NANCY (from “ Oliver Twist”). 
THE EVENING READINGS 
WILL PROCEED AS FOLLOWS: 
TUESDAY, January 11, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, and THE TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. 
TUESDAY, January 18, 
DOCTOR MARIGOLD, and MR. BOB SAWYER’S PARTY (from “ Pickwick”). 
TUESDAY, January 25. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY (at Mr. ad School), and MR. CHOPS, THE 


TUESDAY, February 1, 
BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE INN, SIKES AND NANCY (from “Oliver 
Twist”), and MRS. GAMP, 
The succeeding Readings will take place on Tuesdays, February 8, 15, 22; 
March 1, 8, and 15, 
Prices of Admission—Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony 3s.; Admission, 1s, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 
Monpay, DECEMBER 1869, Monpay, FEBRUARY 7, 1870, 


” ” ” 
uae JANUARY 10, 1870, ” ” a, « 
” » , ” ” ” 28, » 
” ” ” Marcu 7, ” 
” ” 31, ” 


Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays, January 29, February 5, 
12, 19, 26, March 5, 12 (1870). i ij 
Madame NORMAN-NERUDA is engaged as principal Violin at all the Conoets 
before Christmas. 

Mr. CHARLES HALLE will appear on Mondays Evenings, November 29 ani 
December 6, and at the two extra Saturday Concerts, N ber 27 and D ber 4, 


Signor PIATTI will hold the post of principal Violoncello from the First Concett 
till the end of the Season ; Herr L. RIES, ‘that of second Violin. 


Madame ARABELLA GODDARD will appear on Mondays, January 10 and 17. 


Madame SCHUMANN is for a limited number of Concerts in February 
and March, and will make her appearance on Monday Evening, February 14, 


Herr JOACHIM will make his first appearance on Saturday Afternoon, January 
29, and remain till the close of the Season at Easter. 


Mr. BENEDICT will occupy the post of Conductor as heretofore on all occasions, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. 


Tickets may be obtained at Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


Programmes and Tickets at CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


POPULAR MUSIC OF 
ANCIENT ENGLISH BALLADS: 


Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chrono- 
gically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and : 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the ee of the Eighteenth Century. The 
various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have 
Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the subject. The Old Dramatists have 
been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. Thus, 
the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases ye | 
entire Ballads for the first time in an accessible shape. The two volumes contain upwards of Ki old M 


A Collection of the 
lo 


Printed Books. 


THE OLDEN TIME, 


rs’ careful research among 


laid under contribution ; whilst the 


ht Hundred pages, with Facsimiles from 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. . 


All the Favourite Songs selected from “Popular Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by G. A. 
MAcFARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, and in some cases New Words written, by J. OXENForRD. ’ 
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